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PREFACE. 



The objects contemplated in the present little 
Volume having been sufficiently explained in the 
Introduction, I have merely to observe, that I 
am again a grateful debtor to the kindness of 
my friend Kenneth B. H. Mackenzie, Esq., 
whose Memoir of Chattebton forms one of its 
most interesting chapters. 

THEODORE ALOIS BUCKLEY. 



London, Jpril 7(A, 1858. 
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Introkctioit. 

If there be any Bubject that, from the uniTenal 
interest with which it is regarded by mankind, would 
be especially calculated to inspire a writer, it is the one 
chosen for the following pages ; we mean the history 
of childhood, in its most wondrous deyelopment in the 
early lives of those who, whether in the broad world 
of politics, in the narrower circle of science, or in the 
still more contracted, yet more sacred associations 
of priyate life — ^perchance even in the meditative 
silence of the closet — ^have exercised an influence over 
the world, which few, who beheld them in the fragile 
bloom of childhood, could ever have surmised. 

The study of the childhood of great men is so in- 
structive, that it is strange that the subject has not 
received greater attention than appears to have been 
paid to it in the literary world. In an age, when an 
almost morbid taste for juvenile wonders of a very 
doubtful class prevails to ^ ridiculous extent, it may, 
perhaps, be not a bad lesson, to call the attention of 
these ^'inflEuit-phenomenon" hunters to a few of the 
intellectual wonders of childhood — ^to the early days 
of those who were destined not to serve as vehides for 
the cupidity of others, but to become great actors in 
tbe world of civilization. We seek not to write a 
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histoiy of General Tom Thumbs, performmg dwarfii, 
or cMdren stanted into marionettes. We wish to 
show how greatness in the child becomes greatoess in 
the man ; and how, by a secret, yet perceptible pro- 
gress, some leading bent of inclination discloses itself, 
even when the tender years of a child would preclude 
the belief in its power of deliberate choice. 

At the same time, we shall too often have to chro- 
nicle the early death of the victim to premature ability. 
''Too clever to live*' is, alas! a proverb which has 
been painfully true of many a bright spirit of the 
young world. Susceptibilities, too readily awakened ; 
a nervous system, unhappily as favourable to the at- 
tacks of disease as to the expansion of the faculties ; 
mental excitement, feeding treacherously on the bodily 
frame ; — such preternatural conditions of the poor 
compound of humanity have gradually weakened and 
destroyed it. The light has burnt forth with glowing 
radiancy, but its glory has been short-lived. The oil 
has been spent unfrugally, and, as the last flush fSided 
from the haggard cheek, the soul seeks for its nourish- 
ment in another world, where thought can live upon 
itself. 

Nor is bodily or mental disease the only evil result 
of the too early exertion of mental vigour. Many 
failures in after life may be traced to early success. 
The annals of our universities, year after year, teem 
with the disappointments of young men who had 
borne off the palm of victory in every class at school, 
and with the almost unaccountable breaking down of 
men, whose success was thought almost beyond the 
T^nwAii of chance. And in no respect are the particulars, 
'Vronided in the following volume, more im- 
>th to parents and to children themselves, than 



in ahowing the danger of takiDg ear!)^ gemns as ft oertem 
exponent of the future life. Many a child has thereby 
learnt leaaona of Yanity, which a whole life could never 
eradicate; and, when we look with contempt on the 
pedantic dreamer or swaggering pretender, we shall 
probably find that early ahilityi exaggerated or miadi» 
rectedy was the cause of what we shun and detest 

In an educational point of view, the subject acquires 
an additional value. The example of so many fine 
minds, either ruined by excess of study, or suffered to 
wear out their fiail receptacle^ the body, by the induk 
gence of an allwabsorbing, yet treacherous pursuit, 
will surely teach parents the necessity of husbanding 
the too excitable energies of their dea^^eet ones, and of 
avoiding the stimulants of a complicated education, 
till the mind and body have ripened with health and 
vigour. To the child itself such a lesson can scarcely 
be intelligible. Children have no thoughts — ^no fears 
of death; and they lack the often selfish tenacity with 
which their elders ding to life. But to the young 
man, whose ambition would urge him beyond what 
the stream of life will furnish, — who would seek to do 
all things in a short time, and perhaps even aim at 
the still more improbable combination of fieune and 
pleasure—^will not the lives of some few accomplished 
victims to their own blind pursuit of a cherished 
object convey some lesson P Will he not bethink him 
of that more sober road to glory, which leaves the 
proud possessor of the laurels some littie time to 
enjoy them? 

In truth, preternatural ability at an early age is a 
magnificent disease. It is as much a disease as every* 
thing else that runs counter to the ordinary operations 
of nature : and as such it must be dealt with, if we 
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would preserve health and reason to those most dear 
tons. 

But there is, unhappily, a seductive obstinacy in 
these vehement early developments; and it is too 
frequently found, that they are only strengthened by 
opposition. It was of no use telling Ovid that " poetry 
was an idle task;*' directly he attempted to write, 
poesy came unbidden, and "whate'er he strove to 
write, was verse.'* Everybody knows that Dr. "Watts, 
when threatened, as a child, with condign punishment 
for the same offence, could only answer — 

*^ 0, Father, do some pity take, 
And I will no more verses make." 

Nature must be curbed and directed — ^not stifled and 
fettered. Our real examples must be, — ^not the pre- 
cocious children, who 1^ no memorial save the tears 
and fond remembrances of their friends and relatives — 
but the early lives of those, who, steadily following a 
natural bent, yet sacrificed no vital interest of soul or 
body to its cultivation ; of those whose glorious after- 
lives were the guarantee, not only of a well-spent 
childhood, but of a childhood ripening under the best 
auspices, and for the noblest ends. The childhood of 
those who lived long afterwards is, for this reason, 
far more instructive than that of the early victims to 
precociiy. It is more like what we should hope to 
imitate, — ^more suited to our hoped-for destination in 
this world and the next. 

At the same time, the true value of early training, 

especially as regards the forming of the mind to habits 

nf morality and religion, will be shown by many bril- 

^ples in the following pages. Dr. Johnson, 

1 by a lady for some advice respecting the 
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education of her little girl, then "just three years old," 
replied, that ^'she was at least two years too late in asking 
the question.'* And there can be no doubt, that even 
from the earliest dawn of merely instinctire reason, a 
child is susceptible as well of firmness as of kindness ; 
and that babyhood itself is not wholly without the 
pale of moral cultivation. If dispositions can be spoUt, 
and rendered stubborn and unpliable by early inju- 
dicious treatment, the contrary must likewise be true ; 
and much may be done, even before the mind dawns 
with perfect self-consciousness, to prepare the body 
for its reception, and to preyent it deyeloping in the 
wrong direction. 

But there is one lesson, deeper and more solemn 
than all the rest ; viz*, the influence of early Christian 
training upon the mind of the young child. It has 
been beautifully said by oiir greatest living novelist, 
that " it is good for children to be merry at Christmas, 
for the great Founder of Christmas was a child him- 
self." And what a child's life was his ! How won- 
drously did his miraculous powers expand ; until, at 
the age of twelve, he confounded the wisdom of the 
subtle, and made the learned seem fools! How 
meekly submissive was his behaviour, not only towards 
the great Author of his existence^ but towards his 
earthly and humble parents! It will be delightful 
hereafter to trace the footsteps of a few of those who, 
young in years, and simple in hearty at least strove to 
follow his heavenly example, and to view the sublime 
combination of heaven-seeking piety with the sim- 
plicity of the infant mind. 

Scripture teems with exquisite lessons of early piety 
and obedience. What must have been the early 
training of Isaac, who could so readily submit to 
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resign life, Jiist when life becomes most dear, and most 
fiill of bright anticipations of the future. When we 
find Moses destined to become the deliverer of his 
people, and manifesting a sense of their wrongs as 
soon as manhood gave him the feelings of stedDE^t 
indignation, which are its most potent impulses, do we 
not feel persuaded that the same power which had 
preserved the infant in its floating cradle, had likewise 
watched over the gradual expansion of its fEiculties ; 
had directed and ripened those faculties to form the 
future lawgiver, the representative of G-od's will, and 
the denouncer of his punishments P Can anything be 
more affectinglj interesting, than the early training 
up of Samuel ? Like the Ion of the Grecian drama, he 
grew up amidst an atmosphere of holiness, surrounded 
by the symbols of Gt>d*s worship, and consecrated 
wholly to his service. His simple and confiding piety 
formed a strange contrast to the misdeeds of the 
worldly sons of the Je¥ri8h Church, revelling in the 
spoils which the careless goodnature of EH permitted 
them to ravish. GHie glory of the high priesthood was 
about to pass away i-u-thrice the warning voice of the 
Almighty aroused the sleeping youth ; and when dis- 
grace and death had fallen upon the priestly house, 
Samuel stood forth, the elect of Ood--he whom God 
had himself educated for the office. 

We pass on through the annals of the holy history, 
and Daniel is presented to our view; a character 
uniting the features of sacred and political influence in 
a manner scarcely known since the time of the Judges. 
So instructive is his history, and so valuable a parallel 
does it present to some of the lives to which we shall 
hereafter allude, that we may be excused tanying 
%while, and dwelling upon a fisw particulars in his life. 
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At a joaA he is bron^t to the king, being ^akil* 
f ul in all wiBdom, and cunning in knowledge, and 
underatanding aciencey" — a compiehenaive statement 
enough, but amply sufficient to prore the completeness 
of his earlj training. Together with the " three chiJU 
dren" who passed through the fiery ordeal unhurt, he 
refused to defile himself by partaking of the food and 
wine allowed them by the king, and lived upon simple 
pulse and water. The luxuries of a court were not 
strong enough to tempt the minds of these noble 
youths from Qod, and Gh>d knew well how to reward 
their constancy and abstemiousness. Their faces were 
fairer, and their persons more sleek than those of the 
best-fed courtiers of the royal table, and they found 
no small fayour in the sight of the king. 

Under the next monarch, Nebuchadnezsar, Daniel 
was put to a severe trial. Allthewiaemenof Chald«Ba 
— that proverbial land of occult wisdom, where the 
student of astronomy had just traced the pathways of 
the celestial bodies, and where Pantheism had deve- 
loped itself in the manifold incongruitieB of star-wor- 
ship — all the magi, whose clever use of some real 
knowledge had procured them the reputation of pos- 
sessing secrets denied to man, were unable to explain 
the dreams of the king. In the true spirit of the 
abrupt and wholesale tyranny of the East, these im- 
happy Mvam are about to expiate their inability by a 
cruel death, when Daniel steps forth to the rescue. As 
to Samuel of old, so to him did the Lord deign to 
speak unto Daniel in a night vision, and reveal to him 
4hat secret which the cunning of human arts had been 
unable to discover. But Daniel arrogates no credit 
to himself; he does not exalt his own skill at the 
expense of the other wise men of the court, but gives 
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all the glory to God, declaring that "the secret which 
the king hath demanded cannot the wise men, the 
astrologers, the magicians, the soothsayers, show unto 
the king ; but there is a God in heaven that revealeth 
secrets, and maketh known to the king Nebuchad- 
nezzar what shall be in the latter days." 

Passing over the interpretation of the dream, and 
its fearful fulfilment, we find Daniel the denouncer of 
the Divine wrath against Belshazzar. His learning 
and abilities had increased, his fame was beyond 
that of any man of his time ; but he was still the 
stem and incorruptible interpreter of Gt)d's will. 
Possessing a gift that might have tempted any one to 
turn means so dangerous and fearful to their own per- 
sonal aggrandizement, he cared nought for the bribes 
that the trembling monarch could offer. " Let thy gifts 
be to thyself," said he, "and give thy rewards to 
another ; yet I will read the writing unto the king, 
and make known to him . the interpretation." Sad 
was the result ; " in that night was Belshazzar the 
king of the GhaldsBans slain," and we perhaps behold 
the traces of this night of destruction in the alabaster 
slabs which decorate our own Museum at this day. 

Under the next reign, Daniel was destined to expe- 
rience the jealousy of those whom his advancement 
had long offended ; and to find, even in the lions' den, 
that the God who had been his master from his youth 
upwards, would never desert a servant who had never 
forgotten him. A miracle stopped the ravenous 
mouths of the Uons, and silenced the accusers of 
Daniel for ever. A long course of glory and honour 
had rewarded the simple-minded youth, who, amidst 
all the dazzling grandeur of an Eastern court, and in 
the face of interests and opportunities which might 
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have tempted even the ararice and ambition of the 
aged, had preferred the aenioe of hia Creator to the 
praise of princes, and had liyed the life of an aacetic 
and a student amongst those whose luxury and wan- 
tonness was &st bringing on that death-fraught ruin, 
from which their kingdom never awakened. 

I pass on to later histories. The classie authors 
present us with many examples of juvenile precocity, 
as well as of the beneficial influence of early training 
iQ forming the friture man. A brief review of a few of 
the remarkable children of classic history would form 
a not inapt introduction to the lives of those, who, 
in more modem times, have proved the intimate con- 
nection between the tree and the sapling — ^between 
the soul in its well-nursed infancy, and its highest 
state of intellectual development here on earth. 

Of the ancients, however, owing to the scarcity of 
documents of a private character, we are unable to 
present many examples. The habit of historians 
writing either the annals of a nation, or the biography 
of a prince, prevents our entering into those delicate 
shades of private character which afford the deepest 
insight into human nature, and the most useful les- 
sons for its guidance and restraint. The early ambi- 
tion of Alexander, for instance, introduces us to a 
career of reckless ambition and debauchery, and to an 
end worthy a brute rather than a man. The biography 
of Cyrus, which Xenophon has handed down to us, 
can only be looked upon as a charming moral romance, 
as a sort of classical '' Sandford and Merton;" and, 
although teeming with instructive precepts and na- 
tural incidents, comes rather under the head of moral 
fiction than real history. Yet I shall not be sorry, if 
many of my readers, either from the original, or ia 
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the pages of BoUin, have made themselves acqttamted 
mth that most pleasing idealization of the youth of a 
great man. 

But authenticated instances of early ability, of an 
almost extraordinary character, are not wanting in 
the annals of antiquity. At seventeen years of age, 
Eupolis, the Athenian dramatist, had written as many 
tragedies, seven of which had won the laurel crown. 
Cicero wrote a treatise on the art of oratorical delivery, 
at thirteen. At twelve, Octavius composed his funeral 
oration upon Julia; and at fourteen, the younger 
Pliny wrote a tragedy in G^ek, besides various elegies 
and epigrams. 

Notwithstanding, however, the dearth of domesHe 
examples in antiquity, I am fortunate in being able to 
lay two interesting ones before my readers. The first 
is Quintilian's pathetic lamentation over his son's 
death — a passage which may advantageously be com- 
pared with the equally painM, but Christian fedings 
of Evelyn, hereafter detailed in this volume. 

After describing the cruel loss of his wife and 
yoicager son, the "glory of the Boman gown"* thus 
proceeds with his sad story: — "After this, I dung 
solely to the hope and delight of my Quintilian, and 
this comfort might well have sufficed ; for, unlike the 
former, having now entered upon the tenth year of his 
age, he displayed, not merely blossoms, but certain 
and fully-developed fruits* I adjure my woes, mine 
unhappy conscience, his own manes — ^the deities of 
my grief— that in him I have witnessed such gifts of 

• Mirtial, Epigr. iL 90. 

''QuintiliBiM, vagaa moderator mmme Jnv«iit0k 
GloEia BomaiiiB, Qaintilume, togas." 
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intelleet, not only in the acquisition of leaning (in 
which I never knew him turpaeied), but of honesty, 
piety, hamanity, and liberality — gifts that might well 
bid one dread the &tal stroke, seeing that experience 
assures us, that a hurried maturity perishes soonest, 
and that there is a certain Nemesis which plucks away 
such hopes, lest, forsooth, hum^ nature should go 
beyond the limits assigned it. Even those accidental 
advantages were his — sweetness of speech, pleasant- 
ness and deamess of voice, and an accurate knowledge 
of the language of both tongues, as though he were 
bom to it. But so &r, all was matter for hope : the$e 
were greater things, his constancy, seriousness, and his 
fortitude against pain and fear. With what spirit — to 
what astonishment of the physicians, did he endure an 
illness of eight months' duration ! With what words 
of consolation to me were his last moments fraught ! 
How, even in his last delirium, and when he was ours 
no longer^ his wandering mind ran on letters only! 
And did I (oh, woe are my empty hopes 1) behold thy 
drooping eyes, and fleeting breath? Gould I, em- 
biacing thy cold and bloodless corse, draw my breath 
again, and inhale the common atmosphere P O worthy 
thou these tortures, worthy these bitter thoughts !"* 

No less tender in feeling is the following epistle of 
Pliny the Younger to Maroellinus, lamenting the death 
of the younger, but moat promiaing daughter, of his 
friend Pundanus : — 

'* I write to you, my friend, in great sorrow. The 
daughter of our Eundanus is dead, a girl than whom 
I never met with anythmg livelier, more amiable, nor 
worthier, I wiU not say, a long life, but almost immor- 
tality itself. She had not yet reached her fourteenth 

< QaintiL Inst Oratt. vi proem, y. i. p. 497, ed. Barmano. 
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year, and yet the prudence of age and the seriousness 
of the matron were in her combined with girlish sweet- 
ness and virgin modesty. How she used to cling to 
the neck of her sire ! How she would embrace us, 
his friends, with a mixture of affection and modesty ! 
How she loved, each according to their duty, her 
nurses, and ushers, and teachers ! How eagerly, and 
with what enjoyment, she studied ! How sparing and 
cautious were her hours of play ! "With what tem- 
perance, patience, ay, with what constancy did she en- 
dure her last illness ! How obedient to her physicians, 
how eager to cheer her father and sister! When 
strength of body had lefb her, she supported herself 
solely by the vigour of her mind, and this never de- 
serted her to the last, nor was it broken either by 
length of sickness, or by the fear of death."* 

Imperfect as are these lessons of death, they ought 
to come home, with tenfold force, to us, who enjoy 
brighter hopes of a brighter future^ not as a matter of 
speculation, but as a determined fact. To some extent, 
the moral of the present volume is embodied in the 
above quotations ; but our task is less gloomy. We 
have not to deal merely with the fiailures of premature 
development, but likewise with the mighty successes 
in after life of those who have proved that " the child 
is £Etther to the man." The lesson we would convey 
is a mixed one, and its success must not depend merely 
upon the fitness of those to whom it is applied, but on 
the judgment of those to whom its application is 
entrusted. 

As to the plan of the work, the very nature of the 
subject excluded the necessity of a strict arrangement, 
"uvenile genius, even when viewed in its relation to 

• PIin.£pUtv. 16. 
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the after life, is too yenatile and irregolar to admit 
of being reduced to laws of order and theoiy. A 
phrenologist might, perhapSy do what I profess mj 
inability to do ; and I have therefore contented myself 
with selecting the most interesting examples I could 
find, and with obtaining the most authentic informa- 
tion concerning them which examination could supply. 
At the same time, the task, in the present instance, 
has been rather to condense scattered information, 
than to bring forward new fiicts. Unfortunately, the 
papas and mammas of old, as well as of modem society, 
hare contented themselyes with faint oral traditions 
of the juvenile prowess of their offspring ; and, sen- 
sible as I am of what we haye thereby lost, I do not 
know what might have been the infliction, had they 
acted otherwise 1 



THE JI7TBNILB DIBPUTAITT MXD PHUiOSOPHSB. 

Whbjt the glorioiu reaction in favour of learning 
took place in Kaly after the long lapse of comparatiTe 
ignorance and superstition which has been, more or 
less justly, pointed to aa the " dark age" of intellec- 
tual life, it was common to find men of the noblest 
birth contrihuting no small share, both by their in- 
fluence, patronage, and practice, to the noble revolution 
so auspiciously set on loot. Nobility of birth, instead 
of servmff as a conventional substitute for a cultivated 
mind and an accomplished carriage, became, in most 
cases, a stimulus to the acquisition of both \ and to 
shine in all the graces of mmd and body, to fi;ive free 
scope to the £Emcv, to find genial but more substantial 
nutriment for tne judgment, and to cultivate arts 
already in vogue, if not to revive those which were 
either imperfectly known or comparatively forgotten. 
Such became the not unsuitable employments of the 
nobility under the Augustan era of Lorenzo di Medici. 

Giovanni Pico, one of the younger sons of Qiovan- 
Erancesco Pico, Prince of ]|!uran£)la and Concordia, 
was bom at the former of those cities, in the year 
1463, during the pontificate of Pius II. His grand- 
son, to whcnn we are indebted for a biography some- 
what bordering on the marvellous, and who believes 
that the birth of great men is always heralded or fol- 
lowed by some unwonted signs, indicating their future 
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lofby destiny,* gravely tells us that a circle of flame 
stood over the bed oi his mother, and then yanished, 
" perhaps intimating that in intellectual perfection he 
would hereafter be like unto a circle, and that his 
name would be celebrated throughout the world, of 
which it was the figure." Without gravely refuting 
this elaborate piece of omen-hunting, we may observe 
that the subsequent greatness of the then unborn 
infant would have, in those days, justified a dozen 
stoHes far more absurd. 

Under the care of his mother, and of excellent 
private tutors, his rapid comprehension of whatever 
was taught him quickly paved the way for the acqui- 
sition of deeper erudition, So vigorous was his 
memory, that he could repeat a poem backwards or 
forwards after once hearing it, thereby, as his bio- 
grapher observes, presenting an exception to the 
general rule of quick apprehension being seldom 
accompanied by a tenacious power of recollection. 
At the age of fourteen, his mother, who was anxious 
that he should enter holy orders, sent him to Bologna 
to be initiated in the dryness and stubble of the 

I>ontifical law. Although his active mind could not 
ong rest contented with such unsavoury nutriment, 
he paid sufficient attention to the subject to enable 
him to draw up a clear-headed and satisfactory analysis 
of the Decretals, a task as remarkable for the perse- 
verance which must have realized its completion, as 
for the self-^denial that dictated it to the mind of a 
mere child. 

Natural philosophy, however, (in as far as such a 
term can be apphed to the wild speculations and 
erroneous reasonings of that day,) was the pursuit 
on which his real tastes and application were con- 

* " Legimns qaippe dootissimornm sanctissimornmqne hominam 
ortoB, insolita qoandoqne signa ant pnecipisse aat snbsequata faisse, 
▼dot eoram incnnabQla infantimn ab ijionun coetu divino natn 
aegregant'a; sammisqne rebus gerendis natos indicantia.'* — ^Life of 
Pioo Mirandola, appended to the Baril edition of his works, foL 
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centrated. Panting after the secrete of nature's ope- 
rations, he gladlj quitted the diy and oft-trodcLen 
tract (k legal quibbungs, and gave himself whollj to 
the speculations of human and divine philosophy. 
He visited the schools of Italy and France, conversed 
with and attended the lectures of the most iamous 
doctors of the time, and returned to Bome at the age of 
twenty-one, '*a beardless theologian and philosopher.'* 
At this time he was supposed to be acquainted with 
twenty-two different languages, but, as Voltaire* has 
observed, this is almost beyond the possibility of 
nature, and we must suppose that in many cases his 
knowledge merely extended to their first elements. 

In those days, men could not ''rush into print" as 
they do now ; and the only way to gain a literary re- 
nown was by debating in public. Hence the scholar, 
ambitious after fame, was compelled to become a sort 
of literary Quixote ; and, armed with a stock of know- 
ledge and a series of knotty questions and subtle 
problems, he journeyed from one city to another, 
throwing down the gauntlet for an intellectual com- 
bat, and either bearing off the bell or retiring in the 
confusion of a beaten challenger. That there was 
much in this system calculated to promote vanity 
rather than soundness, and to substitute a sort of off- 
hand quickness of reply for carefully-considered and 
impartial argument, cannot be doubted. But, on the 
other hand, it had many advantages. The memory 
must have naturally derived great strength from a 
system which superseded the power of appealing to 
books of reference. Men must have thoroughly 
thought over whatever they read, in order so rapidly 
to connect their thoughts and their reading ; ana the 
constant habit of extemporaneous discussion must 
have given a confidence and fluency, which, if they do 
not constitute eloquence, are oftentimes very plausibly 
mistaken for it. The youthful Pico, fresh from the hands 

* Quoted hj Roscoe, notes to Life of Lorenso de' Medici, p. 530. 
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of BO many masters and confident in the knowledge 
for which his earliest childhood had striven, was no 
exception to the rule. He avowed his intention of 
entering the lists, and propounded nine hundred 
questions, not only on dialectic and mathematical sub- 
jects but likewise on mturul philosophy and diTinity. 
In these he brought to bear, in addition to the classic 
tongues, the mysteries of Hebrew, Chaldaic, Arabic, 
and the Cabak, falling, however, into the popular 
mistake of the time, in admitting the spurious frag- 
ments of Hermes Trismegistus, and Orpheus. 

"This measure, which," as Roscoe observes, "in its 
worst light, could only be considered as an ebullition 
oi youthful vanity," might have been passed over in 
silence, had not the Bomish clergy, partly envious at 
the ability of the youthful Drawcansir, partly jealous 
for the unscientific character of their own church, 
submitted these propositions to an examination, "with 
the suspicious eyes of churchmen," and selected thir- 
teen 01 them as heretical. Pico had withdrawn him- 
self to Florence, where, under the generous protection 
of Lorenzo de Medici, he enjoyed immunity from per- 
secution ; and to whom he dedicated the "Apology, in 
which he met the charges alleged against him. He 
is said to have spent only twenty days in its composi- 
tion; but although his explanations were partially 
admitted, the "questions" themselves were looked 
upon with a suspicious eye, and the papal inter- 
dict prevented their being read by the generality of 
mankhid, who might have dangerously misinterpreted 
their tendency. It would seem, however, that this 
warning proved salutary, and that Pico, who had been 
a somewhat gay liver, and had suffered by the flatter- 
ing attentions of the other sex, now began to turn 
his mind to a more strict system oi morals, and to 
studies of graver importance. 

Having burnt his amatory poems, by which the 

* Qaoted by Roscoe, notes to Life of Lorenso de* Medici, p. 530. 
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Tuscan poetrj doubtless sustamed a heavy loss (as 
far, at least, as the merit of some extant Latin verses 
permits us to judge), Pico plunged himself into the 
realm of scholastic philosophy, and at the age of eight- 
and-twentyproduced his Keztaplum, or "Commentary 
on the Six-Days' Work and the Day of Best.'' Many 
of the Others, such as Basilius Magnus, Ambrosius, 
and the poet Dracontius, had previously chosen the 
same sublime subject for illustration and expansion, 
but the work of rico is of a more critical character, 
although it is unfortunately too much tinged with 
the regime of mystical theology to be very valuable 
in the present day. But it stSl deserves some atten- 
tion, as e](hibiting an instance of the early attempts to 
make pagan literature subservient to the interpreta- 
tion of Holy Writ, and though with but indinerent 
success, to show the congruity between religion and 
natural philosophy. The worldly accomplishments of 
this remarkable man had never orawn him aside from 
the more precious knowledge of the Word of God. 
He avowed his belief that the eloquence of St. Paul 
far' transcended that of Demosthenes or Cicero, " not,** 
he said, " because they were tricked out with the curl- 
ing-irons, and with perfumes and curls gathered from 
all directions, but because they both smelt and smacked 
of true and solid erudition, supported by true state- 
ments and sound principles of art." 

Plunging deeper into metaphysics, he involved 
himself in a dispute with Aplonius Taventinus, a 
philosopher of some note. But on the clumsy attempts 
to reconcile Plato and Aristotle, which, taking their 
origin from the corrupt practice of the Alexandrian 
school of his Platonic commentators, formed the means 
of wasting so much time, thought, and will in those 
days, I care not to say much. 

In the year 1492, the affectionate and kindly dis- 
position of Pico received a severe shock from the death 
of his friend Lorenzo de Medici. Politiano chancing 
to visit Lorenzo as he lay on his death-bed, the latter 
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expressed his surprise that Pico had not been to see 
him during his illness. Folitiano declared that a fear 
of being troublesome had alone prevented him. " On 
the contrary," replied Lorenzo, « if his journey from 
the city be not inconvenient to him, I shall rejoice to 
see him before I bid you a last farewell." Pico came ; 
and Politiano, reclining on the bed near tji^ knees 
of his revered benefactor, as if to prevent any extra- 
ordinary exertion of his declining voice, prepared for 
the last time to share in the pleasure of his conversa- 
tion. After excusing himself to Pico for the task 
he had imposed upon him, Lorenzo expressed his 
esteem for him in the most affectionate terms, profess- 
ing that he should meet his death with n}ore cheer- 
fulness after this last interview. He then changed 
the subject to more familiar and lively topics ; and it 
was on this occasion that he expressed, not without 
some degree of jocularity, his wishes that he could have 
obtained a reprieve until he could have completed 
the library destined to the use of his auditors.* 

Neither of the two friends survived their patron long. 
Politiano died at Florence, on the 24th September, 
1494, at the age of forty, and the hero of our present 
narrative was seized with a fever which proved fatal 
on the following November — on the very day that 
Charles VIII. entered Florence. AU doubts which 
might have ever been entertained of the orthodox 
tendency of some of his writings were now set at 
rest by the patient and devotional piety vrith which 
he spent his last hours in seeking the consolations of 
the Church. 

It would be easy to load our pages with panegyrics 
of this truly great man, but the following statement 
of his accompHshments by his friend Politiano is at 
once moderate and suf&cient: — "He was a man, or 
rather a herb, on whom nature had lavishly bestowed 
aU the endowments both of mind and body : upright 

* Roflcoe, notes to Life of Lorenzo de* Medici, p. 329. 
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sod elegant in person, there waa something almost 
divine in his appearance. Perspicacious in mind, of 
wonderful memory, unwearied \n study, distinct and 
eloquent in speech, it seemed doubtful whether his 
abilities or his virtues rendered him most conspicuous. 
Intimately acquainted with every department oi philo- 
sophy, improved and strengthened by the knowledge 
of various tone^es and of every honourable science, 
it may be truly said, that no praises can equal his 
deserts." ' ' ^^ 1 

His extant works are sujficient to make us marvel 
at the industry which could have qualified him for the 
discussion of so heavy and so abstruse subjects. But 
even in reading his best work, the '* Confution of As- 
trology," we must feel grieved that so much labour 
and erudition was not turned to a more useful account, 
and that the folio of Pico's works must remain con- 
signed to the dull archives of an obsolete age. In 
application, but not in invention, Pico was a man 
before his time. Accurate in criticism, mistakes of 
chronology and history were detected by him with an 
acuteness* that has been oftentimes successfully prac- 
tised by the more accomplished scholars of latter years, 
but wmch was preeminenldy creditable in an as^e when 
it was BO difficult to make references, or find the 
books, or the places in the books, required for such 
investigations. Por real philosophy or sound theo- 
logy he could not do much. He had been trained in 
a corrupt school wherein dogmatism and mystical 
interpretations were strangely blended ; and his mind, 
clear and vigorous as it was, could not free itself 
from the fetters of studies which it had itself pursued 
with so much ardour. Besides, books had not yet 
found their real value. Criticism had not yet found 
out that, among the scanty remains of anttquity, 

* For instanceB, see his Astrol. lib. I p. 285, of his works, in 
which he anspariagly ridicules the ignorance of professed astrologers, 
m matters of the most common knowledge. 
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there was still much, that was of little use ; and it was 
a natural mistake to confound multifarious reading 
with sound knowledge. Perhaps, in the present day, 
we are falling into the opposite extreme, and theorize 
more than we read. 

Of his amiability and kindness many traits are pre- 
served. His liberal donations to the poor — ^his cur- 
tailment of luxuries for their benefit, at the same time 
preserving a graceful elegance in his own abode — and 
his habits of regular devotion and almsgiving, are all 
dwelt upon by his biographer. His kindness in por- 
tioning the daughters of poor citizens was well calcu- 
lated to insure popularity ; and the pains he took, and 
the delicate consideration he evinced in discovering 
the wants of others were no less remarkable. Cheer- 
ful and lively at all times, he could never be put out 
of temper, except by the loss of his papers, and then 
the cloud was but a ^ansient one. Although his early 
career had shown some symptoms of vanity, he never 
in after life sought to turn to account the many 
opportunities he possessed of gaining high civil or 
ecclesiastical honours. Although even a cardinal's 
hat would have been the probable reward of his exer- 
tions on behalf of religion he preferred to be an un- 
hired servant of the Church. His piety was consistent 
and disinterested, and he held that it was an unright- 
eous act to draw great wealth from the goods of the 
Church, seeinff that the greatest part thereof belong 
rightfcdly to the poor and needy. 



^etrar^ 



''To susceptible and feeling minds alone Petrarch 
will be ever aear. Such, while they regret his fadings 
and consider them as warnings to themselves, will love 
his virtues, and touched by the glowing piety and 
heartfelt contrition which often impressed his soul, 
will ardently desire to partake with him in those 
pathetic and sublime reflections which are produced 
in grateful and aflectionate hearts on reviewing their 
own lives and contemplating the works of Ood." 

These remarks of a biographer of Petrarch's* are 
briefly characteristic of his life. Incongruous, and 
yet not contradictory, it exemplifies the close con- 
nection between a man's follies and his accomplish- 
ments ; in some instances it shows how near akin are 
his best and worst actions, and how painful are the 
struggles of an upright mind when led away by a 
false sentimentaHsm. Above all, it will teach us that 
the rankling annoyance resulting from one fault- 
though it be but a fault of inclination and not of act, 
may embitter the tranquillity, and poison the comfort 
of a whole life, however devoted to the pursuit of 
better things. 

Ebakgesco Peteabcha was bom at Arezzo, in 
July, 1304. His father, Pietro, or Petracco, a notary 
of Plorence, had been banished in 1802, at the same 
time that Dante was involved in the punishments 

* Mrs. Dobson, vol. i. pre&oe, p. xxL sq. 
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which fell upon the Bianchi faction.* After under- 
going some of the dangers and escapes incidental to 
early childhood — his father having been meanwhile 
occupied in vain attempts to recover his lost fortunes — 
he was removed by his father to Avignon, whither the 
Gascon pontiff, Clement V., had removed the Boman 
court, and whither all those Italians, who were either 
discontented with their present fortunes, or whose 
enterprise led them to hope for better, resorted in 
crowds. Having narrowly escaped shipwreck off 
Marseilles, they reached a place, which, it has been 
observed, "has always been the asylum of the sove- 
reign pontiffs during their misfortunes." But despite 
its many advantages, both local and from its ready 
communication with Borne, the Italians had little 
sympathy with anything beyond the Alps; and the 
deamesB of accommodation, resulting from the vast 
influx of strangers, compelled our little party to select 
Carpentras, a pleasant town about four leagues dis- 
tant, for their residence. Just about this time, a 
Tuscan named Convenole quitted Pisa, where he had 
kept a grammar school, and came to reside at Car- 
pentras. Petrarch was placed under his care, but 
could have derived little solid benefit from the in- 
structions of one who was a mere theorist in his pro- 
fessioxLy and whom, despite the fond affection that 
subsisted between them, he could not help' comparing 
to a stone, which sharpens knives, although dull 
itself. 

Soon after this resumption of his studies, Clement 
V. came to Carpentras, hoping that change of air 
would :me|id his rapidly declming health ; but the ex- 
periment proved a vain one. He then tried Bor- 
aeaux, but died on his way thither, at a village near 
Avimon. There was a great opposition of interests 
in the conclave, and the disputes about the election of 
a new pope appears to have afforded some mischievous 

* See iqy *< Cities of the Middle Ages,**, art Florence. 
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amusement to young Petrarch, then only ten years 
old. When the departure of the cardinals had re- 
stored Carpentras to tranquillity, he again returned 
to his studies, and learned the wsusl amount of 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic. 

But mere classical or scientific knowledge was un- 
popular at Avignon, and unprofitable everywhere 
else. Law was the only study that presentea much 
substantial temptation^ and Petrarch was accordingly 
cut out for this profession. When scarcely fourteen 
years of age he was sent to study at Montpellier, the 
university of which then enjoyed considerable renown. 
Four years of this dry study passed away, but the 
tastes of the pupil were elsewhere, and his improve- 
ment was almost nominal. In vain was Bologna 
tried ; young Petrarch did nothing but read ancient 
authors, especially the poetSv A characteristic anec- 
dote of his partiality for such literature may be given 
in this place. 

His father had taken a journey to Bologna, with 
the view of remonstrating with ms son on a course 
likely to prove so fatal to his interests. Petrarch, who 
had not expected him, ran to hide the manuscripts of 
Cicero, Yu*gil, and some other authors; but his 
father having discovered the place of their conceal- 
ment, took them out and cast them into the fire 
before his face, Petrarch uttered a cry of such in- 
tense grief that the old man, moved by the lamenta- 
tions of his beloved child) snatched Cicero and Virgil 
from the flames half burnt, and presenting them to 
him exclaimed : " Take them, son ! Here is Virgil, 
who will console thee for thy loss ; here is Tully, who 
shall prepare thee for the study of the laws.** But 
not even this kind appeal to nis own tastes could 
make the idea of the legal profession bearable ; and 
his acquaintance with two poets of Bologna — Cino de 
Pistoze, the preceptor of Bocacdo, and Cecco de 
Asoli — served to widen the breach. 

In 1324, his mother died; and her conscientious 
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piety and tender regard to her family have been affec- 
tionately acknowledged by Petrarch. The following 
year grief carried off his iather, and Petrarch and his 
brother Gerard found themselves orphans. Nor was 
this their only distress. The villany of their father's 
executors had thrown their affairs into the greatest 
disorder; and Petrarch congratulates himself on the 
fact, that he had only their ignorance to thank for 
having preserved to him a valuable manuscript of 
Cicero, to his mind the most valuable part of the in- 
tended inheritance. 

Poor Covenole, his old schoolmaster, had during 
his latter years been a poor and helpless dependent 
on the generosity of Petrarcho, and his sole resources 
were in the kindness of the young Petrarch. To the 
honour of the pupil, the aged tutor never wanted 
succour: when ne had no money (which, amid the 
dissipations of Avignon and with such slender means 
as his, often happened) he would lend him his books 
to pawn. "This exquisite charity," observes Mrs. 
Dobson,* " proved an irreparable loss to the republic 
of letters ; for among these books were two rare 
manuscripts of Cicero, in which was his treatise upon 
ghrv. Petrarch asked him some time after where 
he had placed them, designing to redeem them him- 
self. The old man, ashamed of what he had done, 
answered only with tears. Petrarch offered him 
money to recover them. * Ah,' replied he, * what an 
affront are you putting upon me ! ' Petrarch, to 
humour his delicacy, went no farther. Some time 
after, Covenole went from Avignon to Prsete, his 
native village, where he died, and the manuscripts 
could never be recovered." Petrarch, however, wrote 
his epitaph. 

Petrarch's life at Avignon was scarcely a profitable 
one. Possessed of small means, but with a natural 
taste and aptitude for fashionable society, the shelter 

* Vol L p. 19. 
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of the clerical habit which he had assumed, but 
without taking orders, was little protection to him 
against the allurements of idleness and frivolity. 
But his love of study was unimpaired, and the scarcity 
of books seemed omy to increase his ardour in the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

At the age of two-and-twenty he met with a 
yaluable guide and adviser, in the person of John of 
Plorence, Canon of Pisa, who, although he had spent 
fifty years in the laborious office of apostolic writer, 
haa round time to cultivate even the lighter and more 

fenial departments of literature. Moving in the 
est society of the time, and cherished as a wit and a 
gentleman, he treated Petrarch as his own son ; and, 
not content with directing his literary studies, he 
sought to turn his mind from frivolity to seriousness, 
and to make him ponder well the serious truths of re- 
ligion, and devote his life to virtue and the love of 
God. "With simple pathos Petrarch has described 
one of his conversations with this invaluable friend, 
and the passage i^ far too instructive to youth to be 
omitted here. 

" One day," he relates, "I sought my father, being 
in one of those desponding moods which sometimes 

Eossess me. Eeceivmg me with his usual kindness, 
e asked what ailed me ? ' You seem thoughtful,' he 
continued, 'and I am much mistaken if something 
has not befallen you.' ' You are mistaken, father,' 1 
replied ; ' it is no new matter ; my old cares oppress 
me ; with them you are acquainted, for my heart has 
never been hid from you. I hoped to have risen 
above the crowd, and, animated by your affection, to 
have attained to something great. Often have you 
told me, that I shall be compelled to answer before 
God for the talents which 1 neglected to improve ; 
and with such inducements I proceeded to study 
with ardour, suffering not a moment to be lost. Yet, 
after all the pains I have taken to learn something, I 
find that I know nothing. Shall I renoimce study? 
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Shall I enter upon another course? Take pity on 
me, father. Draw me out of the dreadful state into 
which I have fallen.' Tears followed my words, but 
he replied, * Cease to afflict yourself, my child; your 
condition is not so bad as it appears to you. You 
knew nothing at the time you thought yourself wise ; 
and this discovery of your ignorance is a great step 
towards knowledge. The veil is drawn aside, and you 
now perceive those errors of the soul which the ex- 
cess of presumption had formerly veiled from your 
eyes. In proportion as we ascend an elevation we 
discover many things we never suspected before. 
Launch out at sea, and the further you advance the 
more you will feel convinced of its immensity, and of 
the necessity of a vessel to preserve you thereon. 
Pursue the road on which, at my advice, you have en- 
tered, and be assured that God will never abandon 
you. Those disorders of which the cause is not per- 
ceived prove the most fatal ; to know the disease is 
the first step towards its cure.' These words," grate- 
fully concludes the poet, " re-established my peace of 
mind." 

Under the guidance of such a friend it will not 
excite surprise, that the studies of Petrarch should 
have led to an impartiality of opinion rarely to be 
found in those days of dogmatism. He studied 
philosophy, but did not become the professed cham- 
pion 01 any sect. He used to say, that he was some- 
times a Peripatetic, sometimes a Stoic, sometimes an 
Academician, and often neither of them; but — 
always a Christian. 

Another valuable friend fell to his lot, in the per- 
son of Giacomo Colonna, Bishop of Lombes, in Gas- 
cony, whom he "accompanied to his diocese at the foot 
of the Pyrienees, and here devoted much time to 
literary conversation in company with two other 
friends, whom he has handed down to posterity under 
the names of Socrates and Loelius. On returning to 
' vigaon, the cardinal Giovanni Colonna, brother of 
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Giacomo, allowed Petrarch apartments in his own 
palace. 

"We must touch here but lightly upon his ill-fated 
and injudicious attachment to Laura, wife ot Hugh 
de Sade.. Although of an whoUv innocent character 
on both sides, it was at least a serious misfortune 
for a young man to have involved himself in a hope- 
less partiality, which — even if imaccompanied by the 
desire to make another swerve from the duties to 
which she had pledged her troth — was sufficient to 
give a tone of laxity to one part of his life, and to 
season the rest of it with a melancholy and dis- 
content which even the dictates of religion, or the 
avocations of literature, ofben failed to subdue. So 
much has been written on the subject, and so many 
various speculations indulged, as to the precise nature 
of the feelings of two people towards each other, of 
which we have but traditional and documentary notices 
: — and in matters of the human heart such informa- 
tion is always doubtful, — that I shall merely allude 
to the effect of this early passion upon his literary 
compositions. 

The consimimate discretion. of Laura succeeded in 
turning the wild passion of Petrarch into a respectful 
fondness, which, even when years and the duties of a 
family had impaired her loveliness, prevented him 
seeing her with any other eyes but those of a blind 
worshipper of a loved object. Hence his poetry had 
no more favourite theme. To celebrate the beauty, 
the virtue, the accomplishments of Laura, was the 
poet's dearest — ^we wish we could say profitable — 
study. His leisure hours, alas ! were the prey of idle 
regrets, and of thoughts which, but for the activity 
with which he pursued learning and literature, might 
have reduced him to the level of a Werter and made 
him a fit hero for a German novel, if not for the 
maudlin immorality diluted in such precious publica- 
tions as "Delphine." 

Even with the death of Laura, in 1348, her memory 
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faded not from his verse; and hence, it has been 
observed,* "begins a new period in the life of 
Petrarch, and with it the second part of his love 
poetry. Hitherto he had written verses in praise of 
Laura; he now wrote verses *on Laura's death.' 
He fancied himself in frequent communion with her 
spirit ; he describes her as appearing to him in the 
middle of the night, comforting him, and pointing to 
heaven as the place of their next meeting. This de- 
lusion, if delusion it be, is the last remaining consola- 
tion of impassioned minds which have lost all that 
they valued in this world ; and it has at least one 
beneficial eiFect, — ^that of rendering life bearable and 
preventing despair. The second part of Petrarch's 
poetry is supenor to the first in purity of feeling and 
loftiness of thought. He himself felt this, and 
blessed the memory of her who, by the even tenour 
of her virtue, had been the means of calming and 
purifying his heart." And this ennobling feeling is 
perceivable throughout the whole of his. subsequent 

foetry. After aU, may it not have been well for 
^etrarch that he loved imprudently ? May not the 
fantasies of a passion, now thoroughly extinguished 
by the loss of its object, have led his soul to rest 
more faithfully upon the hope of that heaven where 
all connections are holy, and where all love is pure ? ' 
Let us now return to that part of his life, upon 
which his real and incontestable fame rests, I mean 
his noble exertions in behalf of ^literature, and his 
travels. And, by way of instruction to those who 
set out early and do not give themselves time to 
understand what they behold, I will quote a few pas- 
sages from his letters' to Cardinal Colonna, relative to 
his first travels through Prance and Germany, in 
which he himself confesses to a similar error : — 

" I ran over Prance," he writes, "without any busi- 
ness there, from the mere impulse of curiosity. I 

* An admirable article on Petrarch in the ** Penny Cydo- 
pflBdifty" after Val^ry. 
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haye beheld the famous capital of Gauls which boasts 
Julius Caesar its founder. On first entering this city, 
my feelings were not unlike those of Apuleius,* when 
he first entered Hypate, a city of Tnessaly, full of 
magicians, concerning whom he had heard many won- 
deiSul stories. I passed some time there, eager to 
see and know evei^hing, occupied in distinguishing 
right and wrong, and often struck with wonder and 
admiration. When the days were not long enough, I 
spent part of the night in researches tending the 
fabulous or true origin of this much-famed place. 
Paris is, without doubt, a great city, but iar oelow 
the reputation the French have given it ; for my own 
part 1 never met with so duty a place except 
Avignon. ..... 

" Liege is considerable from its riches and the num- 
ber of its clergy ; and as I had heard that some good 
manuscripts were to be met with, I stopped there. Is 
it not strange, that in so celebrated a city I could 
scarcely meet with ink sufficient to copy two orations 
of Cicero ? What I did meet with was as yellow as 
saflS-on." 

But the following passage reveals the enthusiasm 
which ledPetrarca to contemplate everything with the 
eye of a poet: — **From Aix la Chapelle," he conti- 
nues,^ in another part of the same epistle, " I went to 
Cologne, a city celebrated for the beauty of its situa- 
tion on the banks of the Bhine and for the number of 
its inhabitants. I was surprised to find so much 
urbanity in a city of barbarians, such honest faces in 
the men, and so much neatness in the women. I 
reached there in the evening. How surprised was I 
to find Mends I had never seen, and whom I owed to 
a false reputation rather than to my real merits! 
Tou will be surprised, that imder this part of heaven 
one should find souls inspired by the Muses ; I will 
not say that there are Yirgils, but I have met with 

* See bk. ii of the MetomorpLoses, tub iniL 
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seyeral Ovids. This poet was right, when he said, at 
the end of his 'Metamorphoses/ that he should be 
read gladly wherever the Eoman name was known. 

" The sun was sinking, and I had scarcely alighted, 
when these unknown friends brought me to the banks 
of the S>hine, to divert me with a spectacle which is 
exhibited every year on the same day and in the 
same place. Having reached a little hill whence I 
could discern aU that passed along the river, I beheld 
an innumerable company of women on its banks ; 
their air, their faces, their dress struck me, and I felt 
that no one who had a heart at liberty, could have 
been safe from the influence of love ; mine, alas ! was 
£Eur from free. Amongst the vast crowd this sight had 
drawn together. I was surprised to find neither tumult 
nor confrision, but great joy prevailing without licen- 
tiousness. How pleasing it was to behold those 
women — ^their heads crowned with flowers, their 
sleeves tucked up above their elbows, advancing with 
a lively air to lave their hands and arms in the river. 
They uttered something in their own language which 
seemed pleasing, but which I could not imderstand. 
Fortunately I found an interpreter at hand, who told 
me that there was an ancient belief prevalent among 
the people — especially the women — ^that this lustra- 
tion was necessary to remove aU the calamities which 
threaten human beings in the course of the year, and 
that this done they had nothing to fear until the 
following year, when the ceremony must be renewed. 
Happy, exclaimed I, the people. who inhabit the bor- 
ders of the Rhine, since this river runs away all their 
miseries ! How happy were we in Italy, if the Tiber 
and the Fo possessed a like virtue! You embark 
your misfortunes on the Rhine, which carries them to 
the English ; we should willingly make the same pre- 
sent to the Africans and to the slaves, if our rivers would 
be burdened with the freight. After a hearty laugh 
the ceremony ended, and we retired." 

The thorough nationality of the poet is exemplified 
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in his cc^chidmg ^oBtscript : — *^ I have undoubtedlj 
aaezi fine things in the course of my journey ; I haye 
exatitkined into the manners and customs of the conn* 
tries through yr^f^ I haye passed ; I haye compatred 
them with our own, and found nothmg to giye me 
cause to repent that I was bom in Italy ; quite the 
contrary, the moreltrayel the more I loye and admire 
my own country." 

Without entering into details respecting the numer^ 
ous journeys undertaken by Petiurch on behalf of 
litM«ture, it will be sufficient to state that, whither- 
soeyer he went, he purchased manuscripts, or took 
£su)similes of them, and bought coins and medals iUus* 
l^atiye of ancient history. At Arezzo he discoyered 
the inyaluable ^' Institutions of Oratory,'' of Quinti* 
lian ; at Verona, the epistles of Cicero ** to his familiar 
friends;" and, in another place, the no less yaluable 
^)istles to Atticus, of the same author. At Liege he 
found and transcribed some orations on Cicero, whose 
treatise ^' On G^lory" he also mentions as being in his 
possession. His skill in reading manuscripts Ted him 
to an accurate inyestigation of the authenticity of 
yarious diplomas and charters ascribed to the middle 
ages. In a word, he and his fayourite disciple Boe- 
cacio — la name amply, sufficient to do honour to any 
preceptor — diyide the honour of being accounted the 
reyiyers of ckssical literature in history. " His ad-^ 
miration of antiquity," howeyer, as an excellent writer 
has obseryed, " was carried to excess, not being tern* 
pered by the light of criticism which arose much later 
in Europe. It was this classical enthusiasm that led 
him to support the tribune Eienzi, and attach too 
great importsmce to his abortiye schemes. Petrarch 
beheld Borne as entitled to be again what she had 
once been, the mistress of the world, as if the thing 
were possible, or eyen desirable. This error he per^ 
petuated by his writings, md his authoriiy has con4ai«- 
DUted to that classical tendency of recoDcictions and 
aspirations which has led astray many Italians minds. 

n 
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By aspiring to what they cannot be again thej liave 
lost sight of what they might and ought to be, aa 
members of the great modem European fiimily," ♦ 

But it was not only as a poet, a critic, and an 
essayist, that Petrarch shone; his influence on the 
active world was as various and important. The 
friend and confidant of the great, he was employed on 
the most delicate and important errands. He was 
sent by the people of Eome, as their orator, to Cle- 
ment vT., in order to persuade that pontiff to remove 
firom AvigQon to the metropolitan see, and afterwards 
wrote to Urban V., Clement's successor, to urge the 
same request, in which, at least for a time, he proved 
successful In 1340, the senate of Bome sent him a 
formal invitation to come and receive the laurel crown, 
the appropriate reward of his poetical genius. On his 
arrival at Naples, King Bobert, no mean scholar him- 
self, held a public examination for three days in pre-* 
sence of his whole court, and having pronounced the 
poet most worthy of the intended tribute of honour, 
sent him to Bome, accompanied by an orator, to re- 
ceive it. On Easter day, 1341, the senator, Cerso 
dell' Anguillara, crowned the poet in the Capitol, in 
the presence of a vast concourse of spectators, whose 
acclamations testified their sympathy with the praise 
thus bestowed on Petrarch. 

. During the unhappy wars between Venice and 
Crenoa, Petrarch endeavoured to use his interest with 
the Doge, Andrea Dandolo, for the promotion of 
peace. Dandolo praised the style and good intentions 
of the poet, but defended the conduct of Venice after 
the provocation she had received. In the following year 
(1352), after a violent sea-fight between the rival na- 
tions in the sea of Marmora, Petrarch essayed to make 
a similar impression on the Doge of Genoa, but, de- 
spite his efforts, the succeeding year beheld the Gre- 
noese in a state of defeat and hunmiation, and flying to 

* Penoy Qydopsedia, 1 4k 
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tbe protection of Giovasim Yisconti, ftrchbishop-prince 
of Milau» As an intimate acquaintance of this prince, 
Petrarch took a leading position in the administration 
of affairs, still, however, continuing his literary travels. 
In 1362, being driven by the plague from Padua, 
(whither he had retired to avoid the outrages com- 
mitted by the mercenaries hired by the Marquis of 
Monserrat and other princes), he retired to Venice, 
where, by announcing his intention of bequeathing 
his library to the church of St. Mark, he laid the 
foundation of that noble collection, which was after- 
wards increased by the liberality of Bessario and other 
scholars. 

But the necessary application which, from his ear- 
liest youth upwards, he had continuallv paid to letters, 
joined, perhaps, to the harassments of an active poli- 
tical Hie, and the want of that mental tranquillity 
which is the best relaxation from the manifold toils of 
the world, began to work serious mischief upon his 
constitution. Palpitation of the heart, sudden swoons> 
and more serious attacks of epileptic fits, began to 
alarm those who valued him too dearly not to feel sore 
anxiety; and although frequent change of air and 
relaxation from study produced temporary good re- 
sults, his active mind could not rest long unemployed, 
and he speedily undid the good which an intervsd of 
rest had effected. In fact, it may be doubted whether 
the irritation of mind is not, in such cases as that of 
Petrarch, increased by the want of its customary em- 
ployment, and whether it is not more dangerous to 
give a sudden check io the usual pursuits, thereby 
throwing back the intellect to feed upon itself, and 
indulge in those melancholy vagaries to which sickness 
of all kinds is so unhappily favourable. This is strik- 
ingly illustrated in an anecdote related by Zimmer- 
mL, in a work which is perhaps the beat lUysis of 
such feelings ever written : — 

" Petrarch was always gloomy and low-spirited, ex- 
cept while he was reading or writing, especially when 
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be was prevented from resigmng himself in solitade 
to the fine frenzies of poe^ on the banks of some 
inspiring stream, among the romantic rocks and moun- 
tains, or the flower-enamelled valleys of the Alps. To 
avoid the loss of time during his travels, he constantly 
wrote at every inn where he stopped for refreshment. 
One of his friends, the Bishop of Carillon, being 
aliarmed lest the intense application with which he 
read and wrote when at Vaucluse, should entirely 
destroy his health, which was already greatly im- 
paired, desired him one day to give him the key of 
tis library. Petrarch gave it to him immediately, 
without suspecting the motive of his request ; when 
the good bishop, instantly locking up his books and 
writing desk, said, *I interdict you from pen, ink, 
paper, and books, for the space of ten days.' Petrarch 
lelt the severity of the sentence, but conquered the 
violence of his feelings, and obeyed. The first day 
appeared longer to him than a year ; on the second, 
he WM afflicted with the headache from morning tiU 
night ; and on the third, he was attacked by a fever. 
The bishop, affected by the condition to which he was 
reduced, returned him the key, and restored him to 
health." * 

Petrarch was iio friend to the doctors, and even the 
dietetic rule prescribed by his friend and physician, 
t)andi, met with but little attention. His fits in- 
creased, and he Was oftentimes given up for dead. 
But neither the pangs of sickness nor the interrup- 
tions of his favourite studies had the effect of render- 
ing him morose or petulant. His table was open to 
his neighbours, and he lived in easy, though not ex- 
travagant elegance. A beautiful Illustration of his 
benignity of mind is found in an epistle written two 
years before his death. ''I have been infirm these 
two years, and have been given up several times, yet 
am still alive. I have spent some time at Venice, and 

* Zimmerman on SoUtade, p. 153, «d. i£DCXCL 



am noiv at Padua, performing m j functions of eamoa. 
I rgoice in having left Yenice, on aecount of this war 
between the B^ublio and the Lord of Padua. At 
Yeniee I shoula have been an object of suspicion, 
whilst here I am tenderly cared for. I spend most of 
the year in the country ; I read, I think, 1 write ; this 
is my existence, as it was in the time of my youth. 
Yet it is marvellous, that, having studied so long, I 
have learnt so little. I hate no one ; I envy no one. 
In that first season of life, which is &11 of error and 
presumption, I despised every one but myself; in 
manhood, I despised none but myself; in old age, I 
despise all the world, and myself more than all. I 
reverence none but those I love ; and I desire nothing 
ardently but to die with piety and honour. .... 
I hope to pass my few remaining days in tranquillity, 
and to have always before me my cCead or my absent 
friends." * 

A characteristic instance both of his popularity and 
his modesty has been banded down. In 1372, war 
being renewed between Yeniee and Padua, Petrarch 
took refuge, with his books, in the latter city. A 
Mend advised him to ** put his name upon the door, 
and fear nothing, as it would be ample protection ; " 
but Petrarch replied, "I would not trust tb that: 
Mars is no friend to the Muses, and I have not so high 
an opinion of myself as to suppose that this coidd 
shelter me from the fury of war ; nay, I even doubt 
its advantage to me in time of peace." 

On the mominff of the 18th of July; 1374, worn out 
with slow fever, ne expired at Arqua. One of the 
servants, entering his library, founii him sitting mo- 
tionless, with his head leaning on a book. As that 
attitude was by no means unusual to him they at first 
took little notice of it ; but finding, on a nearer view, 
that he gave no signs of life, they abandoned them- 
selves to the most poignant sorrow. G-rief and con- 

• Var. Epist 43. 
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Btemation arose on all sides ; visitors flocked to pajr 
their last duty to a man who, both as a politician and 
a scholar, had been the greatest ornament of their 
country. Francesco de Corrare, with the bishop and 
clergy, and all the nobility of Padua, came to Arqua, 
to attend his obsequies. His corse, dressed in a flame-* 
coloured cassock, as became his canonical dignity, was 
borne by sixteen doctors on a bier covered with cloth 
of gold fined with ermine, to the parish church, which 
was hung in manner befitting the solemn ceremony. 
After a funeral oration had been pronounced by Bona- 
ventura de Peraga, of the order of the Hermits of St. 
Augustine, the remains of the poet were deposited in 
a chapel of the Virgin, which Petrarch himself built 
in this church. Francesco di Brossario, however, some 
time afterwards removed the body to a marble mauso- 
leum, opposite the same church, and engraved three 
Latin verses to his memory, the quaint rhyme of which 
is their only merits :— 

" Frigida Francisci tegit hio lapis ossa Petrarchss 
Suscipe, Virgo parens, aDimam; Sate Virgine, parce; 
Fessaque jam terns co^i reqniescat in arce.** 

Amongst the numerous prose works of Petrarch, 
his episfles are probably by far the most valuable ; 
forming, as they do, a perfect treasury of information, 
relative to the men and the events of his own time. 
But it has been observed,* that the vernacular writings 
of this author speedily eclipsed the fame of his Latin 
compositions. Great as was the fluency with which 
he must have written, his writings betray a harshneB& 
scarcely consistent with good Latinity. Teeming with 
thought, and rich in learning and experience, they 
compensate for their defective style by a certain secret 
charm which powerfully conunands the attention, 
Hia poetry is too well known to need much descrip- 
tion. Its greatest charm consists in its metric^ 

* Ro8coe*B LorenzQ de* Medici, p. 2^0. 
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sweetness, enlivened hj a variety, rapidity, and fervour 
which no Italian lyric poet ever possessed to an equal 
extent. His biographer, Filippo Villani, assures us, 
that the musical modulation of his verses addressed to 
Laura, flowed with such melody, that even the most 
serious could not refrain from repeating them. 

The whole life of Petrarch presents us with the 
happy result of early perseverance, even in the face of 
the msadvantages of a want of sympathy from those 
around us. The passion for literature, which he 
had cultivated with tne eager fondness of a boy, proved 
the means of greatness to the man. He had few vices, 
and those were compensated by an aifectionate and 
philanthropic disposition, and an impartiality of judg- 
ment, which made him the friend of all men. A 
steadfast churchman, he, nevertheless, felt scandalized 
at, and inveighed bitterly against, the profligacy and 
avarice of the papal court ; but his indignation, after 
the manner of the times, was directed, not against the 
rottenness of the papal system, but against the par- 
ticular individuals whose conduct attracted notice to 
its defalcations*. 
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he pressed tlie hoj to so home with lam, which he did^ 
after haviag obtained his father's oonsent. 

Arrived at Florence, Giotto availed himself of the 
instruction and oppc^tunities thus liberallv afforded 
him, with such go<^ effect, that he speedilj rivalled 
his master. But his great merit was his desertioii of 
the crude and stiff Byzantine style, and his introduc- 
tion of the habit of drawmg persons from thehving 
subject, which had fallen into utter disuseii He appears 
to have been of a lively and sportive disposition ; and 
is said to have once deceived his master,^ painting a 
fly on the nose of a figure upon which Cfimabue was 
himself engaged, and which the painter vainly at* 
tempted to knock off with his hand before recom* 
meucjng the painting. This story, however, and some 
others ver^ like it, are standing jokes as old as the 
days of Flmy. 

The study of real life had another most important 
effect upon Giotto's style, in infusing passion and 
feeling into his works. The lifeless and stiff formahty 
of the school which Cimabue had but imperfectly 
/'^^ormed, he discarded, and sought to make his works 
the representatives of men's thoughts and emotions, 
as well as of their outward frame. In the words of 
Yasari, " Giotto, impelled by a praiseworthy ambition, 
and well assisted by heaven and by nature, was the 
man who, attaining a superior elevation of thought, 
threw open the gates of the true way to those who, in 
after times, brought the art to the perfection and 
greatness which it displayed in his own time [about 
A. p., 1550], when," he continues, " accustomed as men 
are, daily to witness the prodigies and miracles, nay, the 
impossibilities now achieved by artists, they have 
reached such a point that they no longer marvel at 
anything that man can perform, even though it seems 
more divine than human." * 
Among the instances of this great feature in his 

* Yite de' Pittori, ed. Bologn. m^czLViii, y. i. aod p^ 5. 
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style, Yasari enumerates an Annunciation in the Ah* 
bey of Florence, now lost, in which " the expression of 
fear and astomshment in the countenance of the 
Virgin, when receiving the salutation of Gabriel, was 
most vividly depicted : she appeared suffering the veir 
height of terror, and almost ready to take flight/' 
Another picture of the presentation of Christ in the 
temple, he styles "a most beautiful performance; for 
not only is the warmest expression of tenderness to 
be perceived on the face of the aged Simeon, but the 
act of the infant, who, as if a&aid of him, stretches out 
its arms timidly, and turns towards its mother, is de« 
picted in a manner indescribably touching and exqui- 
site."* Being invited to Assisi, a city of Umbria, he 
painted a series of thirty-two frescoes in the upper 
church, representing passages from the life of^ St. 
Prancis. In these frescoes, says Vasari, "there is 
singular variety, not only in the gestures and position 
of each figure but also in the composition of the whole 
subject : the different costumes of those times are also 
represented, and in all the accessories nature is most 
strictly followed^ Among other figures, one of a 
thirsty man stooping to drink from a fountain is 
worthy of perpetual praise; the eager desire with 
which he bends towards the water being depicted with 
such wondrous effect, that one eould almost believe 
him to be a living man actually drinking ;"t and he 
adds, with no small justice, " Giotto has indeed well 
deserved to be called the pupil of nature rather than of 
other masters ; for he not only studiously cultivated 
his natural faculties, but perpetually occupied himself 
in deriving fresh stores from nature, which was to him 
the never-failing source of inspiration. 

But the grand work on which the genius of Giotto 
was employed, was the decoration of the Campo Santo, 
a grand cemetery for the noble as well as the plebeian 
classes of Pisa, and which was now completed by the 

* Yite de*Pittori, ed. Bologn. ia>GZLViii. v. i. p. 38. f Ibid. p. 40. 
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great GtioTanni PiBano. This magnificent &bric* was 
encrusted externally with rich marbles and sculptures, 
its roof was of lead, and the interior was filled with 
choice monuments, funeral arms, and other sepulchral 
antiquities of Pagan times. The history of Job was 
to form one of the subjects ; but as the marble on that 
part of the building where _h^ was to work was turned 
towards the sea, and exposed to the damp south-east 
winds, and gave out a saline moisture, calculated to 
ikde and corrode the colours, he caused a coating to 
be laid over all the parts which his frescoes were to 
occupy, and this composition of lime, chalk, and pow- 
dered bricks, appears to have satisfactorily preserved 
the paintings toithe days of Yasari. But, partly from 
age, partly from damp and neglect, a few fragments 
alone remain to our time, and those faded and diB« 
coloured. 

So great was the fame acquired by our artist from 
his paintings in the Campo Santo, that Pope Boniface 
VIII. sent one of his courtiers from Trevis to Tuscany 
to ascertain what sort of man G-iotto was, and the 
character of his works, with the view of having certain 
pictures executed for the Church of St. Peter. Having 
conversed with several first-rate artists of Siena, the 
emissary proceeded to the school of Giotto, where he 
found him engaged in his usual labours. Having de« 
clared the purpose of his visit, and the wish of his 
Holiness : he begged to be allowed to take a specimen 
with him, for the satisfaction of the pontiff. Giotto 
took a sheet of paper, and dipping his pencil in some 
red colour, he rested his elbow on one side, so as to 
form a sort of compass, and with one turn of his hand, 
he described a circle, so perfect that it was wondrous 
to behold. This he handed smilingly to the courtier, 
saying, "here is your drawing." "Am I to take 
nothing but this P" exclaimed tne latter, looking upon 
the af&x as a jest. " It ia more than sufficient," re- 

« See m)r ** Cities of tbe Middle Ages/* art Pisa. 
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pUed Giotto, " send it with the rest, and aee if it wiH 
mat be reeognized." The mesBenger, strongly fearing 
that he had been made the victim of a practical joke, 
went awaj but ill satisfied, and on laying the drawings 
of the artist before the Pope, he related what had 
taken place. The pontiff, and others, who were good 
judges of drawxDg, appreciated the firmness of hand 
and the ready decision which must have guided the 
pencil of Giotto, and the incident grew into a proverb, 
still used ia relation to people of dull intellect. — " Tu 
sei piu tondo ehe 1' O di Giotto^" the ambiguity cozk- 
siflting in the double meaning of " tondo," i.^., '' round " 
or dull. 

The pontiff straightway commissioned Giotto to 
paint some large pictures, from scenes in the life of 
Christ, in the sacristy and Church of 3t Peter's. For 
these he received 600 golden ducats, besides varioua 
other favours, sufficient to make his name the most 
fashionable theme of conversation of the day. But 
all his previous works were eclipsed, as far as labour 
and minuteneis of execution went, by a picture in 
mosaic, called the Navicella, which now stands within 
the portico of St. Peter's, over the centre arch facing 
the principal door. This Yasari describes as *' a truly 
wonderful work, and deservedly praised by aU clever 
judges, not only for the merit of the design, but also 
for the grouping of the apostles, who are engaged in 
various attempts to guide their boat through the tem- 
pest of the sea, while the winds blow into a sail, which 
IS swelling with so vivid a reality, that the spectator 
would almost believe that he was looking at a real one. 
Hgw it must have been very difficult to produce the 
harmony and interchange of lights and shades which 
we admire in this work, with mere pieces of glass, and 
that in a sail of such magnitude ; a thin^, which even 
with the pencil, could only be realized with great 
labour. There is a fisherman also, standing on a rock, 
and fishing with a line, in whose attitude one recog- 
nizes the extraordinary patience suited to his employ- 
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ment, while the hope and the deaire of prej sre equaUy 
eyid^t in his countenance."* 

It was not only in public, howeyer, that the talents 
of Qiotto were recognized. He was on terms of per- 
sonal intimacy with men of the highest rank, both in 
position and attainments. Dante was among his 
oearest friends, and a droll anecdote illustrating the 
fiuniliarity between these two great men, has been 
handed down. While on a visit to Fadoa, Dante paid 
the artist a visit, and was received with great polite- 
ness. Observing, however, that the children of G-iotto 
bore a great resemblance to their father, whose fea* 
tures were tmpleasantlj inexpressive, he enquired 
how it was, that his pictures and his children were 
ao very different, the former being so beautiful, the 
latter so coarse.t He is also the hero of an amusing 
story in the Decameron of Boccacio, and so great 
was Petrarch's estimation of his works, that one of his 
paintings forms the legacy to an intimate i&iend in the 
poet's will. 

The renowned King Eobert did not pass over his 
merits, and the painter gladly accepted an invital^on 
from a monarch who, both in taste and liberality, 
might have been called the Maecenas of his time. On 
his arrival, he painted various subjects from the Old 
and New Testaments, as decorations for the Church 
of Santa Clara, then just completed. It was said that 
the passages from the Apocalypse, which he painted 
in one of the Chapels, were suggested to him by his 
friend Dante. 

The wit and liveliness of Giotto made the king a 
frequent companion of his labours. He was never at 
a loss for a jest or a witty reply. On one occasion, 
the king telling him that he would make him the first 
man in Naples, Oiotto replied, ''I am so already; 
for it was with that view that I took up my abode in the 
Porta Nesle, where the first houses of the city stand." 

* VaMri, IK 4S. f IHust. SeL Bocao. p. 417. 
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Another time, the king saying to him, '' Giotto, 
if I were in your place now that it is so hot, I would 
give up painting for a time, and take my rest." " So 
would I, retorted the artist, if I were in your place." 
A courtly, but satirical joke of the artist's, though of 
a rather broader character, is also worth mentioning. 
The king, wishing to draw out the artist, asked him 
to depict his kingdom, when GKotto drew an ass, 
bearing a pack-saddle loaded with a crown and 
sceptre, while a similar saddle lay at his feet, bearing 
the same royal insignia : these last were all new, and 
the ass scented them with an evident desire to get 
them in exchange for the old load. ''Such," he ob* 
served in explanation, *' is the kingdom, and such are 
the subjects, who are every day hankering after a 
new lord," 

The last great work we shall notice in this memoir, 
is the Campanile of Santa Maria del Fiore, of which he 
not only formed the model, but likewise executed some 
of the sculptures and relievos. He did not, however, 
live to see the work completed, but " having passed 
his life in the production of so many admirable works, 
And proved himself as good a Christian as he was ex- 
cellent a painter, he resigned his soul to Grod on the 
8th of January, 1336, not only to the great regret of 
his felk)w*citizens, but of all who had known him, or 
even heard his name. " He was honourably entombed, 
and upwards of a century after his death, Lorenzo de 
Medici raised a bust to his memory in the Church of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, the inscription of which was 
contributed by Politiano. 

As Giotto had been originally indebted to a kind 
preceptor for his great glory in after life, so he proved 
m turn, the founder of a School of disciples well quali- 
fied to hand down his name to posterity. Taddeo 
Gkiddi (to whose management the decoration of the 
Campanile was entrusted after Giotto's death), Puccio 
Capanna, who first attempted to delineate the human 
skeleton, Ottaviano da Firenza, Guglielmo di Forli, 
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were only a few of the numerous accomplished pupils 
of one whose genius had developed at so early an age, 
but who had been spared to execute a number of works 
which, though almost wholly destroyed by tlie lapse of 
centuries, have lived alike in the poetry of Dante^ and 
ia the memory of religious maakind. 
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It has well been said, that " the history of Michel 
Agnolo forms that of all the arts which he professed. 
In him sculpture, painting, and architecture, seem to 
have been personified."* Bom with talents superior 
to those 01 his predecessors, he likewise enjoyed su- 
perior good fortune. His youthful mind, burning 
with the eagerness of an original genius, had been 
ripened by a careful study of the finest forms of 
antiquily . The learning of past ages was unfolded to 
his mind, and became a fitting nutriment upon which 
his vast conceptions should feed and luxuriate. Even 
as a poet, he possessed sufficient claims, both on the 
score of originality and elegance, to entitle hini to a 
fourth chaplet at the hands of the Muses. 

On the 6th of March, 1474, Michel AaNOLO 
first saw the light, at the castle of Caprese, in Tus- 
cany, of which place his father, a descendant of the 
noble and illustrious family of the counts of Canossa, 
was the Fodesta. Superstition, after the manners of 
the times, was not wanting to lend a hand to marking 
the day of his birth as something more than common. 
His name, says Yasari, was bestowed on him "be- 
cause, without further reflection, and inspired by 
some superhuman influence, his father fancied he per- 
ceived something heavenly and divine in him beyond 
what is usual among mortals ; and this," he gravely 

• Rosooe, Lorenzo, p. 315. 
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continues to say, "wub afterwarda inferred from the 
constellations of his nativilyy Mercury and Venus, 
exhibiting a friendly aspect, and being in the second 
house of Jupito, proving that his works of art, 
whether in conception or execution, would be admira- 
ble and stupendous."* 

The time of his fath^s office haying expired, he 
returned to Florence, and sent the infant Agnolo to 
be nursed at his villa, called Lettignano, about three 
miles distant. His nurse being the daughter, and 
likewise the wife of a stone-mason, he used to face- 
tiooalj observe, in after life, that he had imbibed his 
taste for sculpture almost with his nurse's milk. 
Ludovico Buonarroti, however, was plagued with 
the common attendant evil of clever poor men, — ^a 
large family, and his sons were therefore apprenticed 
to wool and silk weavers, as fast as they grew up. 
But directly Agnolo went to school, it seemed as if 
both worldly and mysterious influences were in favour 
of his maHng the arts his profession. Unceasingly 
occupied in drawing, whenever a moment's leisure 
presented itself, early forming an acquaintance with 
fVancesco Qranacci and Domenico Ghirlandajo, little 
was wanting to stimulate his tastes ; and his father, 
after much vain opposition to his choice of the pro- 
fession, at length consented to place him under the 
care of the latter. 

Like Giotto, a love of nature distinguished even 
his earliest eflbrts. In attempting to copy a print 
representing St. Anthony beaten by devils, in which 
various strange monsters and unnatural combinations 
were introduced, he resolved, having; obtained a satis- 
&ctory outline, to colour it as weU as possible ; and 
with this view, he visited the fish-market, in order to 
observe the form and colour of the fins and eyes of 
fish, and other natural objects entering into the com- 

* Without crowding the page with references, it will he suflS- 
cient to state that my maia authorities for this hiography are 
Vasari, Doppa (Hazlitt's translation), and RoscoOi 

B 
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position. Nor was he less apt in catching what may 
DO called the tricks of art. A head had been given 
him to copj, and so persuaded was he of lud own 
success, that he smoked the oopj to giye it the appear- 
ance of siuular age, and succeeded in passing it off 
upon the lender as the original drawing. 

But imder his new master, Michel Agnolo had to 
experience many vexations. Ghirlandajo was not a 
liberal-minded man, and the praises bestowed upon 
his youthful pupil annoyed hun. He would refuse 
him drawings which he was bent upon copying, and, 
even towards his own brother, he evinced little 
courtesy or kindliness of demeanour.* 

But despite disadvantages, the genius of the young 
arfcist developed rapidly. His drawing assumed a 
boldness naturally traceable to the originality of his 
materiab, v^iile his accuracy was no less remarkable. 
On one occasion, a pupil had copied a female portrait 
after one by Ghirhmdajo, whereupon Michel took up 
a pen, and made a strong outHne round it on the 
same paper, showing its defects. He would copy 
anything. Even the scaffolding used in decorating 
the Church of S. Maria Novella was to him, — ^as 
similar subjects afterwards became to the picturesque 
genius of Firanesi, — fraught with materials for the 
development of his art. 

About this time, Lorenzo di Medici, iU satisfied 
with collecting the works of art of former ages, under- 
took the noble work of founding a school of new and 
living taste. Conversant from his youth with the 
finest forms of antiquity, he perceived and lamented 
the inferiority of his contemporary artists, and the 
impossibility of their improvement upon the principles 
then adopted. He determined, therefore, to excite 
among them, if possible, a better taste, and, by pro- 
posing to their unitation the remains of the ancient 

* This rests on the authority of Condm (in Duppa, p. 12), bat 
has been vehemently, thoagh not satisfactorily, denied by YasarL 
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masters, to elevate their views beyond the forms of 
common-life, to the contemplation of that ideal 
beauty which alone distinguishes works of art from 
mere mechanical productions.* 

In the splendid gardens, which thenceforth became 
the grand school of Italian art, and over which the 
venerable Bertaldo was appointed to preside, the 
young artist had every opportunity of improvement, 
which first-rate models, liberal patronage, and judi- 
cious advice could produce. Encouraged by the 
Sersonal approbation of the great leader of the 
ilettanti of the period, Michel Agnolo began to 
carve in marble the head of a Faun, after an antique 
sculpture. Despite his inexperience in the use of the 
chisel, Lorenzo perceived the traces of real genius in 
its execution, and, struck by certain designed devia- 
tions from the original, he good-naturedly observed, 
that the young sculptor ought to have borne in mind 
that old men rarely display a complete range of 
teeth. No sooner had Lorenzo turned his back, than 
Agnolo struck out one of the teeth with his hammer, 
thereby giving it the appearance of having been lost 
by age. Delighted with the tractability, as well as 
with the skill of his protege, Lorenzo not only made 
Agnolo his cherished friend and companion, but 
bestowed a bounty on his father sufficient to relieve 
him of all anxieties in his old age. Thus, at the age 
of fifteen or sixteen, the union of modesty and talent 
in this extraordinary youth had raised him to the first 
rank of Florentine society, and to the converse of 
men who, spending their whole lives in the noble 
acquisition of learning, were best fitted to become the 
instructors of a mind like his. 

By the advice of Politiano, he executed a Battle of 
Hercules with the Centaurs, — a production con- 
sidered wonderful for his years, and which long con- 
tinued a treasured heirloom in the mansion of his 

* Roscoe, p. 312. 
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descendants. But liis most fiEiToiirite study were' the 
works of Massaccio, in, the Church of the Carmelites, 
which he copied with surprising fidelity. Envy was 
again at work, however, for Torregiano, enraged at his 
distinction, one day struck him a blow that, while it 
broke and disfigured Agnolo^s nose for life, procured 
his own deserved banislonent from Morence. 

The death of Lorenzo^ in 1492, deprived our young 
artist of a patron, the very name of whom is suffici- 
ently expressive of the severity of the loss. In bitter 
sorrow he returned home to his father, and occupied 
himself in forming a statue of Hercules, to decorate 
the Strozzi palace. Fiero, the successor of Lorenzo, 
did not neglect Michel Agnolo, but showed an 
appreciation of him frdly in character with the 
general frivolity of his mind. He used to speak of 
Michel Agnolo and — ^a running footman, as the two 
wonderful people of his household, and, in an equally 
childish spint, employed the artist to make in his 
court a statue of snow ! 

The study of anatomy, owing to the almost national 
superstitions respecting the remains of the dead, was 
extremely difficult in these days ; but, under &vour of 
the Prior of Sancta Spirito, in reward for a wooden 
crucifix he had made, Michel Agnolo obtained the 
means of dissecting several bodies. Those who con- 
trast the muscular life and motion in his figures with 
the flat and lifeless artificiality of the Byzantine 
school, will readily appreciate the value of this study, 
and will draw a favourable comparison between the 
facilities now affi)rded to the pursuit of art or sci- 
ence, and the difficulties and prejudices which then 
hindered their being brought to anything like deter- 
minate completeness, or even submitted to fair and 
original investigation. The results of this study, in 
the body of his Dead Christ, are ably set fortn by 
Yasari, m describing the Fieta erected in the chapel 
of Santa Maria deUa Febbre : — 
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^ Among other fine tldngs it may be remembered 
(to omit ^e admirable draperies), that the body of 
the Dead Christ exhibits the most consummate re- 
search in every muscle, nerve, and vein; nor could 
any corpse be more like the dead than this is. More- 
over, there is a most exquisite expression on the 
countenaiiee, while the limbs are affixed to the trunk 
in a manner that is trul^ perfect ; and the veins and 
pulses are delineated with so much exactness, that 
one cannot but marvel how the hand of the artist 
should have produced such a work in so short a time, 
or how a stone, before destitute of form or shape, 
should suddenlv display such perfection as nature can 
but r&relj produce m the flesh.*' So great was his 
affection for this chef d^asuvre, that, contrary to his 
usual custom, he left his name inscribed on the cinc- 
ture which girdles the robe of Our Lady. 

Michel Agnolo was now recalled to Florence by 
the advice of his Mends, who felt anxious that he 
should obtain a large piece of marble which had been 
roughly prepared for a gigantic statue, but which had 
been treated with so much carelessness, that it was 
now thought unfit for any purpose of sculpture. 
The gonfaloniero, Piero Soderini, having given it to 
our £iist, he measured the mass anew, to ascertain 
what sort of figure he could draw from it, and, ac- 
commodating himself to the altitude required by the 
injuries it had sustained, he formed a wax model 
^presenting a young David, sling in hand, as the 
insignia of the palace, thereby intimating, that, as he 
kad defended his people and governed justly, so they 
who were then ruling that cily should aefend it with 
eourage and govern it uprightly. He began the 
task in the workshop of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
where he formed aa enclosure of planks and masonry 
aifound the marble, not allowing any one to see him 
until the figure was completed. As, however, the 
tioarble had sustained some injuries from his pre- 
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decesBor's treatment which eyen his own skill faiiled 
to rectify, he left some of the traces of Simone's 
chisel, especially on the back of the figure. 

"Wlien," continues Yasari, "the statue was com- 
pleted, there arose much discussion as to bow it 
should be transported to the Piazza de Signori; 
whereupon Giuliano da Sangallo, and his brother 
Antonio, prepared a strong framework of wood, and 
suspending the figure to this by means of ropes, in 
order that it might be easily moved, they gradually 
moved it forwards, with beams and windlasses, until 
it was safely placed on its intended site." 

After executing some fine bronzes, and other 
works, the pictorial talents of Agnolo were called 
forth by a proposed competition with his greatest 
rival of the time, Lenardo da Vinci. Two pictures, 
one by each artist, were ordered by Soderini, as deco- 
rations for the hall of the ducal palace. Each was to 
be Ulustrative of a battle-scene : and Agnolo chose 
for his subject an event in the war between the 
[Florentines and the Pisans. 

"This work- displayed a great number of naked 
figures bathing in the Amo, as if on a sultry day, 
and at this moment the enemy is heard attacking the 
camp. The soldiers who were bathing rush in haste 
to seize their arms, which the divine hand of Michel 
Agnolo represents them as doing with extreme haste. 
Some affix their cuirasses, or other portions of their 
armour; others, already mounted, are commencing 
the fight on horseback. 

" Among the figures in this work was an old man, 
who, to shelter himself from the heat, has wreathed a 
garland of ivy around his head, and, seated on the 
ground, is striving to draw on his stockings, but is 
Eindered by the dampness of his leg. Hearing the 
sound of the drum and the cries of the soldiers, he 
struggles violently to get on one of the stockings, — 
the action of the muscles and the distortion of the 
mouth sufficiently evincing the zeal of his efforts, and 
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presenting evidences of toil even to the points of his 
feet. There were also drummers, and other figures, 
hastening to the camp vdth their clothes in their 
arms, all displaying the most singular attitudes ; some 
standing, others Reeling or stooping forward, or half 
suspended between all these positions ; some falling 
down, others springing aloft in the air, and exemplify- 
ing the most difficult foreshortenings. Furthermore, 
there were numberless other groups, all sketched in 
different ways, — some of the figures being merely 
outlined in charcoal, others shaded ofi*, some with the 
features clearly marked and the lights thrown in.'* 
Wonderful was the versatility of the artist y while, as 
a proof of the influence of this picture, it may be 
mentioned that Yasari enumerates no less that fifteen 
excellent masters, up to his own time, who made it an 
object of study or imitation. This great work, how- 
ever, owing to the multifarious engagements of the 
artist, was never entirely finished, and, partly by neg- 
lect, partly by the wanton spite of Baccio Bandinem 
was torn to pieces and destroyed."* 

The accession of Julius II. to the papal chair, was 
destined to give opportunity to the culminating de- 
velopment of Michel Agnolo's genius. This pontiff, 
to wliom, despite the incongruities of his temper, and 
his evident unfitness for an ecclesiastical omce, the 
praise of taste and liberality cannot be denied, wished 
to have a mausoleum erected to his own memory, 
giving Agnolo unlimited licence as to the cost of the 
undertaMng and the manner of design. 

Agnolo was now only twenty-nine years of age, and 
in the zenith of genius and industry. A design, con- 
sisting of four fronts of marble, embellished with forty 
statues, besides bronze and other relievos. " To this 
design it may be fairly said, that we owe the magnifi- 
cent Church of St. Peter. G-iuliano da Sangallo de- 
clared that such a monument ought to have a chapel 

* See Dnppo, p. 28 
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to itself; repvesented that the then existing Chnrdi 
was an old one, ill adapted to receiYO so splendid a 
mausoleum, and that any sueh introduction would only 
tend to destroy the character of the building. Botn 
the Actions which then diyided the jealous and con- 
tentious world of art, united in urging Julius IE. to 
the design. Michel Agnolo wished for a worthy site 
for the pope's monument, which he proposed to com- 
plete on a Tast scheme, with all the £»fby grandeur we 
behold in his Moses. Bramante was still more urgent. 
He longed to put in operation the bold conception of 
uplifting in colossal cmimms towards the sky an imi- 
tation of the Pantheon in all its greatness. Many 
cardinals opposed the plan ; it would even seem that 
there was a general feeling against it : a multitude of 
personal feelings and affections are bound up with the- 
existence of every old church, and so it was in unpar- 
ralleled measure with this, the highest sanctuary of 
Christendom. But Julius II. was not used to defer 
to contradiction; without further consideration he 
had half the old Church pulled down, and laid the 
foundation of the new one with his own hand."* 

During the progress of the preparations for this 
great work, the servants of his holiness offered the 
artist a slight, by revising him access to the pontiff, 
which he had hitherto enjoyed without difficulty. In 
a rage, our artist sold his effects, and quitted the 
city. It was not imtil after repeated messages from, 
nis holiness, nay, until a war seemed likely to be the 
result of his absence, that he was induced to return. 
Cardinal Soderini expressed his willingness to act as 
mediator; but, being ill, on Agnolo's arrival at Bologna 
he sent another bishop with him. Having reached the 
presence, the artist humbly bent his knee, but the pon- 
tiff, looking at him with an ominous scowl, exclaimed, 
'^ It would seem as if thou didst look for us to come to 
thee, and not to come to us thyself L" Michel Agnolo 

* Banke, Popes, voL L p» 21:, Kellfs Translatioii. 



humbly replied, that he crared pardon for haying acted 
under anger, but said that he could not bear the 
thought of being denied his holiness' presence, as 
though he had committed an offence. 

The bishop who presented him, endeayouring either 
to extenuate his conduct, or thinking that the artist* 
had not spoken humbly enough, remarked that *' it was 
always .the way with such people, who knew nothing 
but their profession, and were wholly ignorant of the 
ways of the world." The pontifi', probably wanting a 
yent for his ill-temper, turned his wrath from the artist 
to the bishop, cursed him for an ignoramus, unworthy 
to judge of the genius of others, and shouldered him out 
of the room. He then, with amusing consistency and 
good taste, bestowed his benediction on Agnolo, and 
loaded him with gifts and promises. 

During the pontiffs stay at Bologna^ Agnolo busied 
himself with a model for his statue, the air of which is 
described as haying been "grand, austere, and ma- 
jestic." During one of his yisits, the pontiff, making 
yarious obseryations upon the model, asked if the 
extended right arm was bestowing a blessing or a 
curse upon the people. To which the artist replied, 
" the action is only meant to be hostile to disobedience," 
and then asked whether he should put a book into the 
other hand. "Nay," quoth his holiness, "a sword 
is more befitting my character ; I am no book-man." 
With the destruction of this statue by the faction of 
the Bentiyio^H, the readers of Italian history will be 
readily acquainted. 

On his return to Bome, Julius II. was advised by 
Bramante to suspend the execution of his monimient, 
and to employ Michel Asnolo in painting the yaulted 
roof of the Sistine Chapel. Jealousy, at the hc^e that 
he would proye inferior, as a painterj to Kaprdlo, his 
own nephew, seems to haye oeen the most probable 
motiye which suggested this adyice. Agnolo ex- 

* I blend the somewhat different views of Yasari and Duppa. 
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pressed great unwillingness to undertake a work witli 
which he was comparatively little acquainted, but 
Julius was too partial to his own will to be easily 
withstood. After various difficulties, especially from 
the imperfect preparation of the plaster, the work was 
accomplished in a manner which made even Baffaello 
"thank Grod that he had been bom in the same age 
with so great a genius." 

While employed on designs for the side walls, 
Julius II. died, on the 21st of Pebruary, 1513, leaving 
a request that his monument might be completed, and 
entrusting the task to his nephew. Cardinal Agineuse 
and to Cardinal Santi Quattro. At his death, how- 
ever, his nephew exhibited a taate for economy, by no 
means usual in those days, and the tariff of intended 
expenditure was lessened, much to the cramping of the 
design and execution of our artist's plan. 

To the discredit of his successor, Leo X., the whole 
time of Michel Agnolo was taken up in quarrying 
the mountains of Pietra Santa, and in forming roads 
to convey the marble, which was equal in quality to 
that of Carrara, to Florence. Over this comparative 
blank in the life of our artist, we therefore pass 
without hesitation. 

During the short reign of Adrian VI. he was ena- 
bled to resume the monument of Julius II., but on the 
accession of Clement VII. this work was interrupted, 
and he was employed in building a Hbraiy md sacristy 
for the Church oi S. Lorenzo.. Soon after, during the 
civil wars of Florence, he appeared in the new cha- 
racter of an engineer; but having used the most 
efficient means of defence in vain, he retired to Venice, 
where he is said to have designed the celebrated bridge 
of the Bialto. 

Despite the conclusion of peace between the adverse 
parties, the treachery and cruelty of the pontiff were 
sufficient to cause Michel Amolo considerable appre- 
hension after the part he had taken in the late aS^y. 
Hifl holiness, therefore, sent him a public manifestly 
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declariiig that his person should be inviolate, if he 
would only make himself known, and complete the two 
monuments begun in S. Lorenzo. " As the condition 
seemed to be some securitj for the performance of the 
amnesty, he accepted the terms with little respect for 
the person his genius was to commemorate, and with 
an a^ection for his employer he hastened to complete 
his labour ; not with any ardour of sentiment, but as 
a task which was the price of his liberty."* The 
monuments bear the names of Guliano di Medici, 
the brother of Leo X., and their nephew Lorenzo^ 
These statues are clad in Boman military habits, and 
with corresponding designs ; on their sarcophagi are 
four recumbent figures, emblematical of Morning and 
Evening, Day and Night. More worthy of his genius 
was the Madonna and Lifant Christ, in the same 
sacrisly. 

Michel Agnolo now hoped to be permitted to re- 
sume the great work of his life without interruption, 
but Paul III. proved equally troublesome, and would 
even have torn the contract binding the artist to the 
heirs of Julius II. At length, however, a compromise 
was effected, and the work, considerably shorn of its 
original magnificence and dimensions, was placed, not 
in St. Peter's, as had been contemplated, but in the 
Church of St. Pietro, in Vincosso, where Julius U. 
had derived a nominal title to the purple, before his 
fuH investment. 

He now commenced painting the world-renowned 
picture of the "Last Judgment," in the Sistine 
Chapel. According to Yasari, it was begun about 
nine months before the death of Clement VII. Prom 
a letter of his own still extant, he had not entirely 
finished the composition m 1537, although he was 
then proceeding with the fresco. The following brief 
of Paul 111, affords a proof that the artist was liber- 
ally rewarded for his mighty undertaking. 

* Dnppa, p. 77. 
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BBIEF 01* PAUL III. TO MICHEL AONOLO 
BUOKABBOTI. 

"Whereas Clement VII, our immediate prede* 
cesser, of blessed memory, desiring to recompense you 
for the fresco painting in our chapel, representing the 
Last Judgment, in consideration of your labour and 
skin, which is an honour to our age ; and the same 
also being our pleasure, we promised you, and do now, 
by these presents, renew our promise, the annual rent 
of one thousand two hundred gold crowns during your 
life, the better to enable you io prosecute and complete 
the said work you have begun. With apostolic au- 
thority, and by virtue of these presents, we concede to 
you during your life, the Pass of the Po, at Piacenza, 
with the same emoluments, jurisdictions, honours, and 
employments, as were enjoyed during the lifetime of 
the late Giovanni Francesco Baila, as one part of the 
said income, — i.e., 600 golden crowns, which we un- 
derstand form the annual rent of the said Pass ; a 
promise aforesaid remaining permanent as regards the 
other 600. And we command our vice-legate of Ois- 
padana Gtillia, and all such as may in future hold that 
office ; and also our dearly beloved, the governor of the 
aforesaid city of Piacenza, and all others whom it may 
concern; that they give up to you, or to any one 
whom you shall appoint, the possession of the said 
Pass, and the exercise of its rights, in such wise, that 
you maintain and personally enjoy this our grant during 
your life, any cause soever to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

*' Given at Borne, at S. Marco, September 1st, 1535, 
in the first year of our pontificate." 

I have not leisure to enter into the details of this 
wonderful picture, respecting which the enthusiastic 
Yasari had exclaimed, " Trulv fortunate may that man 
be esteemed, and happv are his recollections, who has 
been privileged to behold this wonder of our age ! " but 
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It may be observed that modem criticism has preferred 
giving the palm to the other works of this artist ia 
the same chapel. ''We are accustomed," says a 
modem writer, ''to connect with this performance an 
impression of everything that is great in art ; never- 
thelesS; whoever expects to find in it that which is 
usually attached to our ideas of painting, an effect 
agreeable to the eye, will be utterly disappointed. 
Art. indeed, was not at that time considered a medium 
of amusement merely, but a vehicle for religious im- 
pressions ; and as the leading feeling associated with 
the awful idea of the Last Judgment is that of terror, 
so Michel Agnolo has made terror the 




sentiment of his picture. In the Messiah we see 
rather the inexorable judge than the merciful Be- 
deemer ; he turns to the left, and fulminates his sen- 
tence on the wicked, who fall thunderstruck. These 
groups, precipitated though they are, are seized by 
demons who spring from the abyss beneath. This is 
the finest part of the picture, for there is little among 
the groups of the righteous, who on the opposite side 
are ascending into heaven, which expresses the hap- 
piness of the blessed. That part of the picture m 
which the dead are seen rising from their graves is 
admirable. The exceUence of the work consists in the 
unparalleled power of invention displayed in the va- 
rious groups, and in the profound knowledge of the 
human figure bv which the artist was enabled so 
effectually to embody his conception ; but, considerinfi^ 
the composition as a whole, it must be acknowledged, 
that, without impairing the solemn impression proper 
to the subject, a more picturesque arrangement might 
have been admitted, and that even tne sentiment 
would have been augmented by more powerful combi- 
nations of light and shade."* 

It must be remembered, however, that the gloomy 
religion of the times rendered terror an essential 

* Penny Cjclopffidia, art Angela 
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feature in the development of a Catholic prin- 
ciple. But other reasons for his adoption of this 
swe may be found in the circumstances of his own 
life. Delicate in health, and abstemious in diet, his 
mind was less encumbered by the grosser weight of 
his body, and those hours which many devoted to idle 
enjoyment, were, with him, hours of deep and solemn 
contemplation. Again, his anatomical studies, produ- 
cing far different impressions from those they mspire 
in these days, had doubtless led him to think deeply 
over the mysteries of our human frame, and to con- 
template, with mingled feelings of awe and anxiety, 
the future union of body and soul in another world. 
A strain of deep devotion distinguishes his letters, no 
less than his paintings and sculntures, and, in an age 
of laxity almost openly licensed, his fair name has 
remained imscathed. Despite the fact that, in his 
poetry, he chose Petrarch as his model, his real and 
mward sympathies were with Dante— a fact in itself 
sufficient to account for the gloomy conception of a 
work like the Last Judgment, Moreover, although 
we do not find him spoken of as a superstitious 
churchman, he was unquestionably a rigid and sincere 
Catholic ; one who, as Duppa says, " strove to be what 
he professed to be." 

To return to his artistic career. San Gallo dying in 
1546, Michel Agnolo was appointed, much against 
his own desire, architect of St. Peter's. In fact, he 
cared little to patch up a clumsy Saracenic design, 
which, he alleged, " wanted windows, and the outside 
of which, with its heaped-up ranges of columns, its 
innumerable projections, pinnacles, and divisions of 
members, was more like a work of the Teutonic than 
of the good Antique order, or of the more cheerful 
modem style." He also declared that fifty years' la- 
bour and upwards of 300,000 crowns' expense, might 
well be bestowed upon it, as the work wotdd then gain 
in grandeur, lightness, perfection of design, and con- 
venience. In proof of what he said, he executed a 
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model in a fortnight, for twenty-fiye crowns ; that of 
Sangallo haying cost upwards of 4000, and cost several 
years in the making. But the ''jobbing" system, as 
regar4s public works, was known in those days as 
well as in our own. 

Having undertaken the task against his will, Mi- 
chel Agnolo insisted upon, and obtained, the uncon- 
trolled power of emplo^g whatever workmen, and 
following whatever design he pleased, having, with 
noble disinterestedness, renounced all claims to re- 
muneration, and declared his determination to labour 
for the glory of God. On commencing, it was found 
that the four principal piers erected by Bramante, and 
left unaltered by Sangallo, which had to support the 
weight of the Mbune, were insufficiently strong for 
their purpose. Michel Agnolo therefore partially 
filled them up, and near them he constructed two 
spiral staircases of so slight an inclination, as to allow 
of the ascent of the beasts eonployed in carrying up 
the materials. It would, however, be endless to at- 
tempt the description of a structure which occupied 
one hundred and fifty years in its completion, and 
which has been published either completely or in de- 
tail, so repeatedly, that few of my readers have not the 
means of judging of its effect. 

Notwitnstandmg the immense labour of a work like 
this vast cathedral, Michel Agnolo found time for 
not a few other undertakings of great importance and 
utility. But, despite the kindly and zealous support 
of Jmius III. his latter years were harassed by cavils 
9^ disgraceful to the feelings as they were condemna- 
tory to the taste of their leaders. Yet, taken as a 
whole, his life must be looked upon as one in which 
great merit was amply and gratefully acknowledged, 
and in which the vexations of this life had small share 
compared with the renown and admiration he un- 
eeasmgly enjoyed. "Well has his biographer, Duppa, 
observed : " Contrivances and falsehood belong to the 
weak and the worthless ; with virtue and capacity the 
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truly great man sees only his object distinctly before 
bim, and the most direct means of accomplishing it^ 
1^0 one ever felt the dignity of human nature in its 
noblest attributes more forcibly than Michel Agnolo ; 
and his disgust at any violation of principle was acute 
in proportion to his sensibiHty and love of truth : but 
with these feelingSi which made him a better man, he 
was constantly irritated by attacks from the unprin- 
cipled pretensions of those who wished to make him 
subservient to sinister views." 

Always delicate, he nevertheless lived to the ad- 
vanced age of nearly ninety-nine years. In the 
month of February. 1563, he was attacked by a slow 
fever, and feeling his end apparently approaching, he 
sent for his nephew, Leonardo Buonarroti, to come 
to Eome. But his fever continuing to increase, and 
his nephew not arriving, he summoned his physician 
and others of his household, and made tnis brief 
wiU: — "I resign my soul to God, my body to the 
earth, and my worldly goods to my nearest of kin." 
Then turning to his attendants he said: "In your 
passage through this life be mindful of the sufferings 
of Jesus Christ." Soon after this he breathed lus 
last, on the 17th of February, 1563. 

Of the great honours paid to his remains there is 
but little temptation to speak. It is idle to dwell 
upon the pageantry which, while it attests the last ex- 
pression of fond feeling towards the departed, still 
sinks into oblivion when the name it is meant to 
honour is imperishable. Whether in his private 
virtues or his public career, — whether as the kind and 
generous friend and master, or as the welcome com- 
panion of princes, the character of Michel Agnolo 
IS as sublime as his own works of art. And be it 
deeply remembered, that the genius of the boy was, 
in him, not an apology for crude prodigies of 
early art and for subsequent carelessness ana falling 
off, but that that genius was only the foundation 
upon which, by constant application, by self-denial 
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the most conscientious, and by self-examination the 
most impartial, Michel Amolo reared a pillar of 
immortahly which will perchance sunriye the loftiest 
pinnacle of the Vatican. 
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Ib* Ba&ello a new style of art — ^little inferior to, 
and yet distinct from, that of Michel Agnolo — ^is pre- 
sented to our notice. Tenderness and pathos, rather 
than terrible sublimity, distinguish the works of this 
master, aud in paint!ng the effigy of divine person- 
ages, he never forgot mercy and benigmtj as then? 
most fitting and probable attributes. 

Bom on the 28th of March, 1483, Eafhael was 
the fifth artist in his family. But although his talent 
might thus seem hereditary, none of his ancestors 
ever made the smallest approach to his genius 
or his reputation. However, imlike Michel Agnolo, 
he was free from the discouragement of early opposi- 
tion; for his father, GTiovanni Sanzio, was a good 
artist himself, and De Quincy remarks, that besides 
the known ability of some of his productions, "he 
possessed one real merit, — ^that of not imagining him- 
self greater than he reaUy was, and of comprehend- 
ing that his own talent would be wholly surpassed by 
his son's. It is to this noble modesty, perhaps, that 
we, in a great measure, owe Bafiaello. 

The tenderest care was bestowed upon our hero 
from his earliest infimcy, and, while well tutored in 
the precepts of morality and religion, his very pl^- 
things were the implements of the paternal art. Bus 
unselfish sire, fully perceiviag that he was himself 
unequal to the development of so preternatural a 
genius, placed him under the most celebrated master 
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of the Aajf Pietio Yanneri, snnuuned II Pemgino. 
When once under the wing of this accomplished 
sxiist, his power of imitation was wonderfuL Vasari 
declares, that the copies of the one cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the originak of the other; and that 
when both pupil and master worked upon the same 
canTSs, no one could assign each his own peculiar 
share of the performance. It is, however, question- 
able whether, as to grace and refinement oi expres- 
sion, if not in finish and elaboration, the pupil did 
not influence the style of the master. 

But Ferugino was cast in the old school of paint- 
ers, and the stifibess and cruditjr inseparable from 
following rules of art rather than the example of 
nature, had of necessity- no smaU influence upon the 
works of Baffiiello. ^ut when the glorious revolu- 
tion under Leonardo da Yinci and Michel Agnolo 
asserted the dignity of nature, and broke asunder the 
trammels of conventionalism, Bafiaello began to look 
around, and his mind speedily yielded in the right 
direction. During the temporary absence of his 
master, he made various excursions in the neighbour- 
hood of Perugia, and now began to essay his own 
strength in various works, which, although still re- 
dolent of the taste of the prevailing school, yet 
possessed a freshness and inoividualily sufficient to 
distinguish them from those of Pemgino. 

It was at Citta di Castello that he first produced 
anything to which the praise of originality can, 
stnctly speaking, be given ; and a picture of S. Nicola 
da ToUntino a gW ^emiUmi, now in the Yatican, is 
instanced as his work when at the age of seventeen. 
It represents the saint, crowned by the Yirgin and 
St. Augustin, borne along on a cloud; the upper part 
of the picture is occupied by a larp;e nimbus, or 
gLory, in which the Almighty appears in his majesty, 
surrotmded by a choir of angels, two of which, apart 
from the throne, hold in their hands legends in praise 
of the holy hermit* 
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Another picture, belonging to the same epocli, was 
a Crucifixion, which might easily pass for the work of 
Ferugino, but for the exquisite beauty of the &ce of 
the Yir^. Por this waa the distinguishing attri- 
bute of Itaffaello— while manly nobleness of form and 
sternness of countenance found their unequalled ex- 
ponent in Agnolo, it was for his riyal to delineate the 
more delicate and susceptible loyeliness of the other 
sex. 

To the same age, according to the artist's own in- 
scription, we may assim a Holy Family, in which the 
Virgin is depicted in tiie act of raising the slight yeil 
stretched oyer the cradle of the sleeping child. He 
afterwards repeated the same idea, with this excep 
tion, that the infant is represented as just awakened, 
and stretching out its arms to its mother. Still 
earlier had he executed an Assumption of the Virgin, 
for Magdalena de gU' Oddi. In representing the 
yarious feeling of the Apostles at finding the tomb 
yacant, his success was so great, that we can only 
re^et that it was employed upon an unauthorized 
&lion instead of a re/tnlth of the scriptures. 

"We may here indirectly obserye, that it is to 
BafQi.ello's promotion of the art of engraying that we 
are mainly indebted for our means of testing the 
authenticity of many of his works. Although, in 
subsequent tunes, even this power of multiplying 
copies has proyed insufficient to prevent imposition in 
i some cases, still, in the days of JEtaffiiello, it had not 
become common enou&:h to be easily made subservient 
to the passing off of I spurious article. 

During the first three years of the sixteenth 
century, Eaffaello worked jointly with Finturichio, 
who had been entrusted by Cardinal Francesco Ficco* 
lomini, with the execution of the frescoes in the 
library, now the sacristy of the Cathedral of Siena. 
The subjects were to be illustratiye of the career of 
the cardinal's uncles, and Finturichio wisely dis« 

ded the tedious arrangement hitherto observed in 
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bistorical pamtings. It would appear, however, that 
the extent of Ba&ello*a share in the work was in fur- 
nishing sketches for some of the subjects, but that he 
never worked at them in person.* 

Bespecting the first visit of our artist to Florence 
there is considerable difELcultj. Yasari asserts that 
he was induced to quit Siena bj the great fame of 
the cartoons of Leonardo da Yinci and Michael Ag- 
nolo. But the latter work was not exhibited tul 
1506, and the frescoes of Finturichio were probably 
completed in 1503, while a letter of recommendation 
from the Duchess of Sora fixes Baffaello's journey to 
October, 1504. Quartremere de Quincv supposes 
two journeys, one in 1503, and another in the following 
year ; but a strong presumption against this idea is 
furnished by the absence of any Florentine character 
in the Marriage of the Yirgin. On the whole, then, 
there seems uttle reason to doubt that Baffaello's 
first visit to Florence took place at the end of the 
year 1504, since his paintings of the followine; year 
begin to display the influence of the new school. In 
this favoured city of the arts, the personal attrac- 
tions, and the pleasant and amiable manners of the 
young artist contributed as much to his favourable 
reception as his pictorial talents. The death of his 
parents recalled him to Urbino, where he stayed a 
short time in order tp arrange his affairs ; but in 1505 
he was actively engaged at Ferugia. 

He soon, however, returned to Florence, where he 
pursued his studies with an assiduity known only to 
real genius. Unlike the small fry of artists, who sit 
down contented with their own imperfect ineffective- 
ness, and then rail at the barbarism of an age which 
does not bestow honour and profit upon works unwoiv 
thy of the state of art, he was ever striving onwards. 
He cared not for praise, but sought criticism, — ^he 

* ** Penny Cyclopaedia,* art Raphael, to whioh I am indebted 
for the heads of the following paragraph 
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Bouglit rivals rather tlian admirers, and set greater 
store by the sincere objections of one competent 
judge, than by the courtly plaudits of fashionable 
dilettants. The paintings of Maraccio, in the Carme- 
lite chapel, were leading objects of his imitation; 
but his studies with .!Fra Bartolomeo di San Marco 
were still more conducive to the change in his colour- 
ing and his handling of the pencil. This remarkable 
man had laid aside the pencil on taking up the cowl ; 
but the entreaties of his friends, probably not much 
against his own inclination, had induced him to re- 
sume his favourite pursuit. While he imparted to 
£affaello a certain vigour of tint and general breadth 
of treatment, the monk-painter in return imbibed his 
pupil's knowledge of perspective, which, amusingly 
neglected by the early school of artists, had been 
taught by Perugino with success. 

In AprO, 1608, we find our artist sufficiently em- 
boldened with the consciousness of his own powers, 
to venture more immediately into the lists* against 
the two great men of the day, — Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michel Agnolo. We find him writing to his 
uncle at Urbino, soliciting an introduction to the 
gonfaloniere of Plorence, with the yiew to obtaining 
the painting of an apartment, probably in the Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio. But greater things were looming in 
the future. His reputation ha4 reached Eome, and 
through the medium of Bramanto, a distant relation, 
he received a summons from Julius II. to paint or 
re-paint the state apartments of the Vatican. On 
his arrival, he was received with the utmost kind<- 
ness by the pontiff, who forthwith commissioned him 
to paint the hall called Delia Segnatura. Here he 
executed his four celebrated pictures of Theology 
(usually but erroneously called the Dispute of the 
Sacrament),* the school of Athens — a painting with 

* See Roscoe, Leo X., vol. ii. p. 825 aqq., where these pictures 
are ablj* described and criticized. 
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the subject of which my youngest readers are doubt- 
less familiar, — Parnassus, and Jurisprudence. Each 
of these subjects is surmounted, in the semicirculaf 
frame of the ceiling, by an allegorical female figur^ 
forming, as it were, a kind of argument -and summary 
of the whole picture beneath.* 

Of the School of Athens it may be remarked, that, 
destitute as was Baffaello of antiquarian resources, 
his wondrous powers of conception enabled him to 
give a classic and characteristic tone to every counte- ^ 
nance and figure in the picture. De Quincy has well 
remarked : " After the innumerable discoveries of 
which B-afFaello could not have had even a presenti- 
ment, and which have reproduced iconographic an- 
tiquity almost entire; after that multitude of origi- 
nals, recovered m the last three centuries, and which 
have presented to the creations of the school of 
Athens so many and such dangerous rivals, the style 
of this composition has continued to keep its place in 
the opinion of artists. The figures of many of the 
persons of antiquity there represented have conti- 
nued to be deemed classic, even by the side of those 
which the chisel of the Grreeks has transmitted to us : 
in 60 high a degree was Saffaello gifted with the 
power of divining antiquity." t 

Three other beautiful figures, of Temperance, For- 
titude, and Prudence, adorn the semicircular division 
on the remaining side of the room, and give evidence 
of a still greater advance both in style and execution. 
"Without entering into the details of the oft-mooted 
Question, whether, or to what extent Eaffaello bene- 
ntted by a study of the works of Michael Agnolo, I 
will merely observe, that there, was nothing in his 
doing so at variance with the practice of one who was 
always willing to learn, even from an inferior, and 

* They are well described by De Qmnoy, p. 221, sqq. (Hazlitfs 
translation.) 
t Page 229. 
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that, granting their influence to have been even 
greater upon his own style than the warmest advo- 
cates of uiis opinion would maintain, there is still an 
individuality in Baffaello, which it would be childish 
to attribute to any source but the secret well-spring 
of his own natural genius. Boscoe well says:-^ 
" The study of Baifaello was not imitation, but selec- 
tion. The works of Michel Agnolo were to him a 
rich magazine ; but he rejected as well as approved. 
The muscular forms, daring outline, and energetic 
attitude of the Florentine artist, were harmonized 
and softened in the elegant and graceful productions 
of the pencil of BaffaeUo. It is thus that Homer 
was imitated by Virgil ; and it is thus that genius 
always attracts and assimilates with itself whatever is 
excellent, either in the works of nature or the pro- 
ductions of art."* 

In the Stanza d'Hebodois, Eaffaello executed the 
frescoe of Heliodorus, together with that of the 
Miracle of the Mass of Bolsena. In the year 1264, 
under the pontificate of Urban YI., several attacks 
had been made upon»the Eomanist error of Transub- 
stantiation, and a miracle, it was alleged, was wrought 
in confirmation of the Eeal Presence. Similar heresies 
(as they were caUed) being also rife at the present time, 
Haffiiello introduced the countenance oi Julius II., 
who is represented at mass, regarding the unbelieving 
priest, wnose incredulity is removed hy the wcefer 
ttammg the altar with Hood ! 

Two other frescoes in the same building, — ^viz. 
Attila driven from Bome, and the Liberation of St. 
Peter, — belong to the reign of Leo X. Indeed, the 
latter is supposed to allude to the escape of that 
pontiff; when Cardinal di Medici, after the battle of 
Kavenna, and the former to the retreat of the French 
from Italy. Such historical applications of ancient 
&cts were not un&equent in those days, and doubt- 

* Leo X., vol. iL p. 830. 
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less ionned a refined and pleasant form of adulation, 
whether addressed to states or indiyiduals. 

At the death of his firiend Bramanto, Baffaello 
found no reason to complain of the treatment he ex« 
perienced at the hands of Leo X. His fine taste for 
architecture began to shine forth, and he was charged 
with the completion of the arcades of the great court 
of the Vatican. In the decoration of these galleries, 
he revived the Arabesque st^le of ornament, which, 
however critics may regard it as out of the pale of 
high and legitimate art, still furnishes great scope to 
the flight of a fanciful genius. The recent discovery 
of the baths of Titus, literally loaded with a never- 
ending variety of decorations of this character, doubt- 
less gave a new stimulus to his taste, besides suggesting, 
if not actual forms, at least a general theory of forms 
readily applicable to purposes of decoration. Assisted 
by Giovanni da TJdine, he discovered the secret of the 
composition of the stucco, and speedily rivalled the 
choicest productions of ancient Arabesque frescoe. 
Indeed, the Arabesques of Baffaello are not mere 
decorations ; they are, so to say, pictures run mad. 
There is a blending of subject and meaning which we 
may vainly seek for in thousands of unmeaning scrolls 
and wreaths. Take, for example, a beautiful pilaster 
embodying the attributes of the seasons. 

At the^summit, Spring k represented under the 
allegory of two lovers reposing upon flowers, and em- 
bracing amidst wreaths of myrtle. Below is Summer, 
as the goddess of plenty, crowned with ears of com, 
and surrounded by fruits and children. A vine stem 
serves at once to support and explain this subject. 
Children climb its branches to gather the grapes, 
others receive the fresh-plucked dusters, and others 
tread the grapes with their feet. On all sides wine 
flows from one vase into another, which is supported 
by the constellation of Jupiter. The chill Pleiades, 
surrounded by the fierce coildren of Boreas, breathe 
forth firast, and scatter flakes of snow with both hands 
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over the earth. Cold, or Winter, is personified as an 
old man enveloped in drapery, who, seated between 
two bare trees, terminates the composition and the 
allegory. 

It is just, however, to observe, that Baffaello, 
throughout these multifarious occupations, enjoyed 
the assistance of competent hands, and that most of 
the drudgerv was thereby avoided. But it is to the 
character of Baffaello that we must look, would we 
learn how many distinguished artists were glad to be 
his disciples, and to think themselves honoured by 
being permitted to execute the most subordinate parts 
of his pictures. For example, Giovanni da TJdine 
used to fill in the fiowers, fruit, and fanciiul decora- 
tions of his great master's paintings. "There was 
also," says Vasari, "this peculiar tie about this school, 
that one common tie of friendship united all the mem- 
bers with each other." The jealousies, too often and 
too fatally known in the profession, were banished 
from a society in which the glory of the leader was 
thought to descend upon the disciples, and in which 
the combination of resources to achieve one great end 
was preferred to the selfish attempts at individual 
distinction in a narrower field, and under less glorious 
auspices. 

It would be a task far beyond our limits, to attempt 
even a bare list of the works of Eaffaello, and bio- 
graphies are sufficiently numerous and accurate to 
prevent the necessity of our doing so. We will, how- 
ever, briefly advert to the characteristics of the style 
of engraving of that period, to which Pinneguerra had 
given an existence, and which Albert Durer rendered 
the favourite medium for the transmission of art to 
posterity. The quick mind of our artist readily per- 
ceived the importance of this art, both as regards the 
effectiveness of the copies taken from the works of art- 
ists, and the ease by which they n^ght be multiplied. 
Marc Antonio Soimondi, a pupil of Francia at Bologna, 
having come to complete nia studies in drawing at 
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Eome, Eaffa^Uo spared no pains to encourage him to 
the practice of an art, which must always have drawing 
for its principal basis. It may be observed, that the true 
jnasters of the art, like Sanaello and Michael Agnolo 
were no j&iends to the too common modem mistake 
of rushing into colour without an adequate knowledge 
of outline. Hence the great merit of the engravings ot 
Marc Antonio consists in their finish, correctness, and 
beauty of outline, which has even led to the suppo- 
sition that Eaffaello, in some instances, handled the 
graver himself. Of the power of expressing local 
colouring by lines, there is the deficiency naturally to 
be expected from the time in which they were exe- 
cuted, and there is consequently a degree of monotony^ 
a want of light and shade, which, to those who look 
at what has been subsequently done for the art of 
engraving, presents a rather uncomfortable subject for 
comparison. Such comparison, however, is unfair. 
" Marc Antonio," as De Quincy well observes, " had 
no other pretension than that of rendering, with in- 
creased vigour and finish, the effect of a pen and ink 
drawing, conceived upon the plan of the Antique bas- 
relief, rather than according to the spirit of painting, 
and stiU less to that of aerial perspective. That which 
for more than three centuries has constituted the 
merit and glory of Marc Antonio, is a firmness of 
basis, a scientific handling of shade, a correctness of 
form, a force of expression in the outline, which have 
never been equalled. Such is the effect of these 
qualities in the engraving of the Judgment of Paris, 
tnat, despite all the power, delicacy, and finish which 
the art of engraving has since acquired, the admiration 
of artists and connoisseurs is still the same now as at 
the time when the work appeared."* 

Nevertheless, engraving was not even now thought 
of as a means of profit* Eaffaello not only gave his 
ideas and drawings to Marc Antonio, but likewise 

* Page 288. 
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defrayed tne expense of the enerayins:. After a 
time/lie gave th/priyilege and profits o! their sale to 
his servant Baviera ; and Marc Antonio, with a large 
staff of pupils and apprentices, drove a brisk business. 
Of the cartoons, seven of which, after various for- 
tunes, now decorate Hampton Court Palace, it is 
almost unnecessary to say a word. But it is probably 
to the good taste of Cromwell (who has been painted 
as more like a savage than historians of the present day 
are inclined to believe), that we are indebted for their 

E reservation. Amidst the ruin of property, and the 
imentable desecration of holy things which disgraced 
the doings of his followers, the Protector, when he 
could, always sought to restrain the fury of the sol- 
diery, and the same man, who, unlike his maudlin 
successors, could keep foreign powers in order by other 
means than selling the kingdom to pay for his pri- 
vate pleasures, has preserved to us something of art, 
rather more creditable to the English throne, thaA 
the " Court Beauties " of Sir Peter Lely, which adorn 
another apartment in the same palace. 

It remains to glance briefly at Baffaello's social 
character. Apart from idle gallantry and often im- 
moral pleasures, which unhappily form a large ingre- 
dient in the life of almost everyone, lay or ecclesiastic, 
of these times, Baff^Uo appears to have been as ad- 
mirable in character as in ability. A generous encou- 
rager of talent in others, he was ever willing to bring 
forward and aid the exertions of younger practitioners. 
"Wealthy throughout his life, he hved in a princely style, 
but equally free from ostentation and meanness. But 
ambition unquestionably had its charms for him, and 
the cardinalate was the honour to which he looked as 
the consummation of this life's distinctions. 

It will be remembered, that no particular amount 

of theological knowledge or religious conscientiousness 

was required in a cardmal in those days. It was not 

^n necessary that a Cardinal should be in orders ; 

^t, as far as Leo X. was concerned, literary and 
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artistic attamments were a far greater recommenda. 
tion than aoy acquaintance, howeyer profound, with 
the quallEcations which would seem most natural to 
a ruler of the Church. The polite and accomplished 
gentleman, with the taste of a virtuoso, and the tact 
and small-talk of a finished man of the world, waa 
far more welcome at the toiries of the Vatican, than 
the gloomy monk, who could have harmonized the 
writings of Aquinas, and whose head was a never- 
fiuhng index to the ponderous tomes of St. Augustine. 

Moreover, the direction which Baffaello's art had 
taken waa an additional recommendation. When 
monks were not unfrequentlv painters and decorators 
themselves, whether of churches, shrines, missals, or 
otherwise, the line of demarcation between the Church 
and the profession of art was much less difficult to 
overstep than at present. And to be the^r^^ of his 
time — perhaps of all time — ^was to enjoy a position for 
which even cardinals might have sighed. 

This ambitious hope appears to have interfered with 
ovi artist's forming anj matrimonial engagement, 
although Cardinal Bibrena offered him his niece, and 
the betrothal had taken place. But her death cut 
short all schemes of domestic life for our artist, and, 
if we may judge from his behaviour, he was scarcely 
sorry to be left to his liberty. He himself survived 
not long after. His frame, ever delicate and suscep- 
tible, yielded imder an attack of fever, and he expired, 
in the most Christian state of mind, on the 7th of 
April, 1520, aged only thirty-seven. 

J£ we compare the immense number and variety of 
Saffaello's works with the short term of his life, and 
the delicate health under which he laboured, we shall 
be able to estimate the intense industry which must 
have formed the greatest feature in his character. 
Por be it remembered, he was no wild ready sketcher 
of somethingbrilliant, clever, and soon to be forgotten ; 
everything Kaffaello did, was done as with an eye to 
future ages. He drew and painted as one who fore- 
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saw the time when a limb or a piece ot drapery in one 
of iiis figures would become a precedent for imitation — 
as one who knew what Art might be made, and was bent 
upon haying his full share in doing her justice. His 
course of study had been smooth and replete with 
opportunities, but his industry had been as great as if 
opposition had provoked every effort, and as if his last 
bread depended upon the result. Men like these 
make other men seem idle — even when we know they 
are not so. A man may paint away a whole life, and 
that a long one, and yet leave no memorial that 
shall mark his name in the annals of taste^ intellect^ 
and the human heart. 



Jesikritts (Srasnras. 



If there is a name at which the heart of the scholar 
ought to feel even an involuntary delight, it is that of 
Erasmus. Struggling with the most serious disadvan- 
tages of birth and circumstances, cast earlj among 
those whose teaching was tedious and uninteresting, 
he yet lived to be the greatest wit of his time, to 
effect a revolution in behalf of taste and erudition in 
lieu of jargon, and to contribute largely to a no less 
influeDtial reformation of men's hearts and minds, as 
regarded their duties to Grod, and the nature and obli- 
gations of his church. 

No blessing of the church had sanctified his father's 
union with his mother when he was bom, and circum- 
stances afterwards prevented the injury beiug even 
imperfectly repaired. The young Q-erard, however, 
had no cause to complain of neglect. His father, who 
had donned the ecclesiastical habit, superintended his 
early training, and, when he was four years old, sent 
him to school. Having a pleasing voice, he was like- 
wise appointed chorister in the cathedral of Utrecht. 
But from his own account,* he does not seem to have 
enjoyed the system of teaching much, although allow- 
ance is to be made for the drudgery attendant upon 
learning the rudiments of any language. At nine 
years of age, he changed his school for one at Daventer, 
whither his mother followed him, wishing, despite the 

* See the '* Compendium Vitse" in the first volume of Erasmi 
Opp. Omnia, fol. Lugd. Bat 1703. 
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unhappy circimiBtaiiceB of their relationship, to be an 
adviser and guardian to her boy. Things were in a 
barbarous state here. Conventional epitomes formed 
the text-books of useless, because inaccurate, know- 
ledge; but Hegius, his master, and Zinthius, who 
seems to have acted as a visitor and patron of the 
school, did their best to introduce '' somewhat of the 
better literature." Doubtless it was here that his 
strong judgment and tenacious memory first met with 
something like a field for exercise, and the certainty 
of his future success began to be a theme of conversa- 
tion. He had mastered the whole works of Horace and 
Terence by heart, — a &ct to which we may trace many 
a pungent and terse, yet almost hidden allusion, in his 
prose writings. So perfect a familiarity with the 
works of the authors quoted natwralizeg the quotation, 
and robs it of all seeming intrusiveness : the thoughts 
of another become as readily a part of our writing 
as of the suggestions of our memory, and the force of 
the allusion is only surpassed by the graceful ease of 
its introduction. 

When he was about thirteen years of age, he lost 
his afiectionate mother, and his father soon followed 
her. Left in the hands of three guardians, the poor boy 
was speedily cheated out of his small patrimony, and 
driven into the convent of Boldric in Brabant, in order 
that the iniquity of their proceedings might escape 
notice. Here he passed, or rather, as he himself says, 
lost three years of his life, having a rooted (and, as 
it proved, endurms;) hatred for the monastic state. 
Young as he was, the irregularities he witnessed were 
hereafter destined to entertain the world with some 
revelations more interesting to the lovers of anecdote, 
than flattering to the sleek and lazy priesthood they 
exposed. Another convent, Sion, at Delf, was now 
tried, but in vain ; but at the third, at Stein, near 
Tergon, he gave in, and submitted to his year of 
probation. 

In his youth he took the Greek name of Erasmus, 
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i.e.f amiahle, as an equiralent for Ids German one of 
Gerard. He also added the Latin name, DesideriuB, 
of the same signification. 

In the year 1490, being the twenty-third of his 
own age, we find Erasmus residing with Henry a 
Bergis, archbishop of Gambray, who had received him 
into his own fiunily out of the monastery. His dis- 
like to the life ot a monk had increased ; he loved 
neither the habits nor the privations and austerities 
of the house, and his weakly health seems to have 
rendered him nervous and irritable. Moreover, his 
noble friend was liberal rather in promise than in deed. 
Thus, when in I486, he went to raris to complete his 
education, the archbishop, who had promised him a 
small pension, sent him nothing. 

The life of Erasmus, while at Paris, and during a 
brief stay in Holland, was one of great poverty and 
privation, and he was oftentimes a mere dependant 
upon the bounty of those whom the pleasantness of 
his wit, or the profoundness of his leaming, made 
willing patrons. Among these was Lord William 
Mountjoy, who afterwards allowed him an annual pen- 
sion of an hundred crowns. But despite his poverty, 
he was known to refuse Hberal offers, because the 
performance of the expected duty would be too great 
an hinderance from stu^. 

In 1497 he visited London and Oxford. Oolet, 
afterwards dean of St. Paul's, became his intimate 
friend, as also William Q-rocyn, the public reader of 
Greek at Oxford, to whose .generosity Erasmus was 
repeatedly and seriously indebted ; the accurate and 
fastidious Thomas Linaur, and William Latimer, 
Thomas More, and many other men of leaming and 
reputation. Of Wolsey he at first formed too good 
an opinion, but he had reason to change his tone of 
praise when ho found him the courtier and time-server, 
rather than the friend and patron. " K therefore," 
says Knight, "he did in some of his later writings 
alter his style, and speak severe things of him, we 
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must attribute it to a course of ill-usage, which he, in 
common with his best friends, had met with from him, 
to saj nothing of the general odium Wolsey had in- 
curred by his pride and insolence." 

Nevertheless, England, to whose soil the generous 
kindness of Lord Mountjoy had introduced him, 
would doubtless have been his favourite place of abode, 
had he been able to iheet with any fixea emplojrment. 
To live upon the precarious chance of a present, or of 
the fee for an occasional dedication, was miserable 
enough, and he returned to Erance, probably learning 
that poverty might there pass less noticed, while the 
bare necessaries of Hfe were cheaper than in England. 
He was labouring hard at the Greek language, then 
perhaps almost as rarely known as Fersepolitan or 
Coptic are now; and was busied in the completion of 
his ''Adagia," a book in which a wonderful variety of 
proverbs and popular sayings are collected togetner, 
illustrated, explained, and traced to their origin, with 
an acuteness of perception and a variety of learning 
which have seldom been surpassed. In this respect, 
considering the similar difficulties under which Doth 
scholars worked, I can only compare it with the erudite 
commentary of Lilius Gyraldas on the Pythagorean 
symbols. But few things were difficult to a scholar, 
who, like Erasmus, could say: " As soon as I can scrape 
together any money, I must buy, first some Greek 
books, and then, clothes ! " A sad lesson this to many, 
who are dressing, riding, trifling, or gambling away 
those precious years of their lives, which are hereafter 
to determine their intellectual rank among the human 
race. The result of any modem " Commission ' ' would, 
we fear, prove that tne tailors had the advantage of 
the booksellers, even under the very gates of Alma 
Mater. 

* Erasmus was too fond of England to keep away 
long. We find him complain of his patroness, the 
Marchioness de Yere, who, though sparing of her 
bounty towards himself, lavished her money upon a 
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jtaroel of ^' drunken, good-for-nought, monks and im- 

Eostors." But he thought highly of the English 
kdies, nevertheless ; and the following passage horn 
one of his letters, is not only illustrative of the known 
manners of the time, but smacks of a refreshing 

feniality, that proves that a taste for fun and good 
umour were perfectly compatible with Erasmus' con- 
ception of the duties of a scholar. 

" Here you will see nymphs with divine faces, gen- 
tle, easy, and such as you would prefer to the Nine. 
Moreover, there is a custom here that ccm never he 
praised enough. Whithersoever you come, you receive 
a kiss from aU ; whithersoever you depart, a kiss sends 
you on your way ; you return, so do the kisses ; some 
one approaches, so do the kisses ; they depart, the kisses 
separate; you meet, there is a kiss off-hand; in a 
word, stir whithersoever you will, all things are fiill 
of kisses."* 

Much as he liked the ladies, however, he had an 
intense detestation of custom-house officers, and he 
seems to have been unfortunate in being robbed while 
on some of his journeys. In his poor circumstances, 
any loss, how trivial soever, must have been most dis- 
heartening ; moreover, as there were then no means of 
transmitting letters and bills by post, he was obliged 
to employ messengers, when he sent to soUcit assist- 
ance, and their expenses must have formed a serious 
deduction from anv sum he was thus enabled to raise ; 
although, to say the truth, Erasmus well understood 
the art of genteel begging, and was not over thin- 
skinned as to employing it. In 1502, he lost his old 
patron, the archbishop of Cambray, of whom he ob- 
serves : "I wrote three Latin* epitaphs to his memory, 
and one in Grreek ; but [his executors] sent me but 
six florins, determined that he should be consistent in 
his conduct, even when dead."t We cannot be too 
glad that literature is now emancipated from this de- 

* Erasm. Epist 65. f Epist. 445. 
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grading tbraldom of a conventional and selfish patron- 
age, and that the public, as the buyers and readers of 
a work, neither require, nor will pay for, spurious and 
insincere compliments, which are omy indirect appeals 
to the purse through the man. 

But we can reamly pardon the seeming sordidness 
of Erasmus, when we consider, not only how a bad 
habit was countenanced by the custom of the day, 
but what a noble use he made of the small pittance he 
did obtain. Striving hard at Greek, he would abo 
have mastered Hebrew ; but the impossibility of ob- 
taining books or teachers, and the bemg compelled to 
give lessons to eke out his small means, forced him 
to desist &om the attempt. He had meanwhile com- 
posed several works, not the least important of which 
IS his *' Enchiridion Militis Christiani,'* a sort of 
manual of personal piety, a work which, he declares, 
was composed " not as a display of wit or eloquence, 
but with the view of showing the error of those who 
suppose that religion consists in a more-than- Jewish 
observance of corporal ceremonies and rites, neglecting 
the matters which constitute true piety." This may 
perhaps be regarded as the first of his avowed attacks 
on the existing abuses of the Eomish chiurch; but 
even the pages of the '' Adagia," like the first edition 
of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, occasionally present 
inklings of peculiar views, and he never loses the 
chance of a side-thrust at the monks. At all events, 
the "Enchiridion" was no favourite with the Ro- 
manists. Ignatius Loyola complained that it " cooled 
his devotion " — a judgment, says Jortin,* " altogether 
worthy of him." 

To much the same spirit may we trace the defence 
of Valla, which Erasmus drew up in 1506. That critic 
had ventured, in his annotations on the New Testa- 
ment, to censure that great repertoire of licensed blun- 
dering, the Vulgate. It was obvious that both the 

* Life of Enumiu, vol. L p. 22. 
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flcTiolareliip and the feelings of EraermnB would be en- 
listed in opposing the chHdish attacks of prejudiced 
Bomanists, who, however, could ratify the authenticity 
of the Yulgate, and forbid the reading of any other 
translation, by the formal vote of the so-called general 
council of Trent. 

After some stay in England, part of which appears 
to have been spent at Oxford and Cambridge, he went 
to Paris, and thence to Italy. Whilst crossing the 
Alps, he composed a poem, on horseback, on the 
troubles and inconvenience of old age, which he com- 
plains, were now &st besetting him, although not 
quite forty years old. During lus stay at Bologna he 
took his long-wished-for Doctor's degree, and at Ven- 
ice made the acquaintance of Marcus Musurus, the 
great reviver of Greek literature, and of Hieronymo 
Aleandro. This latter friendship, however, which was 
contracted at the house of the great painter, Aldo 
Manuzzio, did not last long. At this time he acted 
as tutor to Alexander, archbishop of St. Andrews, a 
natural son of James, kin^ of Scotland. This youth 
was slain by his father's side, at the battle of Elodden 
Pield, to the great regret of Erasmus, who has given 
him a high character in his '* Adagia." 

He gives a pleasing and characteristic account of 
his reception by cardinal Domenico Grimaui, to whom 
he had been introduced by Bembo. ''As he had thus 
mooted me," says Erasmus, '' once or twice by Bembo, 
I, who was then very awkward at paying my court to 
the great, went rather through shame of refusing, than 
out of any inclination. There was no creature either 
at the door, or in the hall, and it was in the afternoon. 
I gave my name to the servant, and went in alone. 
I saw no one in the first, second, or third room, nor 
did I find any door shut; and I wondered at the 
silence and soHtude. At last I arrived at a room 
where I found one man — ^a Greek — a physician as I 
thou&;ht, close shaved, who stood at an open door. I 
asked him what the Cardinal might be doing. He 
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answered, tliat be was convening with some gentlemen ; 
and, as I said no more, he asked me my business. I 
would only have paid my compliments, said I to the 
cardinal, if it bad been convenient ; but, since he is 
engaged, I will come another time. As I was making 
a retreat, I looked out of a window, to see the situation 
of the place. The Greek came to me again, and asked 
me, if 1 would have hhn say anything to the cardinal. 
It is unnecessary, said I, to disturb him : I will shortly 
come again. At last he asked my name, and I told 
him : upon which he slipped away, imperceived by me, 
and retui^ning, desired me not to go. In a minute 
after I was called in. The cardinal received me, not 
as such an one as he might have received a person of 
my low station, but as though I had been one of his 
colleagues. He ordered me a chair, and we conversed 
together for more than two hours ; nor would he suffer 
me to be imcovered : a surprisinfi: civility from a man' 
of his di^ty. Amongst sev^ things relating to 
learning, in which he showed great skill, he gave me 
an account of his intention to collect n library, which 
I hear he hath since executed. He exhorted me not 
to leave Borne, a place whete men of genius were en- 
couraged. He of^red me his own house, and told me, 
that the air of Eome being warm and moist, would 
suit my constitution, that he was situated in the most 
wholesome part of the city, and that a certain pope 
had built tne palace in which he Hved, upon that 
account. After much conversation, he called in his 
iiephew, who was already an archbishop, and was of ai 
promising genhis. As 1 offered to rise, the cardinal 
Would not let me, and said, that the di8ci|)le ought ttf 
stand in the pi^esence of his masted. Then he showed 
ine his library, well stored with authors of different 
languages. Had I known him sooner, I should never 
have quitted Bome, where I found more favour than I 
deserved: but I was then determined to go, and it 
was not in my power to stay."* In fact, Erasmus 

* JortiD, Vd. t. p; 29. iqq. 
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liad been honoured with a personal smmnonB to Eng- 
land, from Henry, prince oi Wales. 

Although ohsoices of preferment and distinction 
were held out at Borne, Erasmus seems to have con- 
ceived a dislike to the habits and character of the 
people. His want of sympathy with the Somish 
dburch would doubtless have brought him into diffi- 
culties, nor would his learning always have proved an 
efficient safeguard against the dangerous consequences 
of his taste for wit and sarcasm. 

On his return to England, he lodged with Thomas 
More, then a voung man, and his feelings against 
Bome quickly found vent in the " Praise or FoUy," a 
work which has been, and will be read, as long aa a 
taste for pungent sarcasm, happy wit, and a genuine 
flow of mischievous good-humour, can give gusto to 
writing. Eew books added more to his renown — or 
made him more enemies. During his stay in England, 
he seems to have been on exceUent terms with the 
king and the aristocracy of the court and the church. 
He acted as Margaret professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, and lectured on Greek. Tathis day, ^ Erasmus' 
Wa&" is shown io the visitants of Queen's College. 

But his poverty, despite certain small prefermenitft 
Ae had obtained, seems to have weighed heavily upon, 
him. Erasmus required to Hve generously. He could 
not endure malt liquor, and the wine he got was sour 
and unwholesome. His friend Ammonius ofben made 
him a present of fresh wine, and, in one of his letters, 
speaking of the general scarciiy in ccHisequence of the 
plague, declares that '^ burning so many neiEetics had 
made wood dear." This same kind mend Uberally 
presented him with a white hcnrse, when he had the 
misfortune to lose his former one. But th^pe is 
Httle doubt that Erasmus could scarcely have been a 

food economist. For those times, he wouM appear to 
ave reeeived sufficient to keep up a tcderable aps 
pearance ; but a man who Hves at the houseeh of the 
great must, some way or other, pay &» the hospitality 
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he receives, and it is probable that much of the bounty 
so obtained found its way into the pockets of lacqueys 
and hangers-on of the very patrons, of whose libe- 
rality it was the result. At the same time, the con- 
duct of Dean Colet appears to have been purse-proud 
and disagreeable. He liked to be asked numbly and 
submissively, and there was a rude independence, even 
in our heroes manner of begging a favour, which often 
displeased both the Dean and other people who did 
kindnesses for the sake of ostentation. It is probable 
that Erasmus' want of tact and conciliation prevented 
him making abound friend (if indeed, suclf were pos- 
sible) of Henry VIII. That monarch loved his La- 
tinity, and probably sympathized with his attacks on 
the monks ; but he evmced no disposition to befriend 
Erasmus in the only really serviceable way, viz., by 
bestowing on him some of the sinecure preferments 
which were continually frittered away upon the idle 
and the ignorant. K ever there was a man, by whose 
independence of want the civilized world womd have 
benefited, it was Erasmus. Ereed from the weari- 
fiomeness of poverty, or the humiliation of dedication- 
pieces, he would have devoted his life to the duties of 
a real literature, of which we should have reaped large 
and luscious fruits to this very day. His efforts 
would have been matured and concentrated, and per- 
haps, brought to bear upon the whole well-being of 
Christendom. 

In 1514, Erasmus went to Brabant, having received 
an offer of the office of counsellor to Charles, Arch- 
duke of Austria. To this office, itself merely hono- 
rary, a stipend of two hundred florins was afl^ed, 
which, had it been regularly paid, would have been a 
considerable sum for those times. Various letters of 
this period attest his dislike to Holland, and his in- 
creased distaste for the habits of the monastic life. 
He went to Basle, taking with him his New Testa- 
ment, (upon which he had long been engaged,) the 
Epistles of St. Jerome, with the notes he had prepared 
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tbereon, and other works. Oh reaching that city, he 
found thatthe publicationof Jerome's works had alreadj- 
been undertaken by JohnErobenius^acelebrated printer, 
backed by a wealthy citizen, named John Amerbachius, 
and his tnree sons. They were delighted to secure the 
aid of our scholar, and he passed some months at 
Basle in the most agreeable manner, cheered by the 
kindness of the bishop of the city, who made him a 
present of a horse, and of yarious sums of money. 

In a letter of the following year, addressed to 
Cardinal Grimani, he complains of his expectations 
in England haying been disappointed, and seems to 
lament oyer his departure from JEtome. But the more 
we peruse the Epistles of Erasmus, the more allow- 
ance must we make for personal and present yexations 
influencing the mind of the writer. His objections to 
Italy remained consistently the same, but any new 
disappointment had the natural effect of leading him 
to think of the possibility of haying met with better 
success elsewhere. 

Martin Derpius, at the suggestion of some of the 
enemies of Erasmus, had written against the " Praise 
of Polly," and now tried to dissuade him from pub- 
lishing the New Testament. Erasmus behayed with 
great mildness, and they became friends. A letter of 
Erasmus' about this time, is highly characteristic of 
the miserable state of London — a state which I haye 
already tried to describe in my '^ Cities of the Middle 
Ages." In this he attributes the plague and the 
sweating sickness, from which England was hardly 
eyer free, partly to the " incommodious form and bad 
exposition of the houses, to the filthiness of the streets, 
and to the sluttishness within doors. GThe floors," 
says he, " are commonly of clay, strewed with rushes, 
under which lies unmolested an ancient collection of 
beer, grease, fragments, bones, spittle, and eyerything 
that is nasty." 

In 1516, Erasmus receiyed an inyitation, through 
William Cope, and William BudsBus, (the celebrated 
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Greek Bcholor and lexicographer,) to tHe court of 
IFrancis I., afisuring Mm of ms majesty's interest in 
letters and learned men. The oner was declined, 
probably with good reason, but a friendly correspond- 
ence sprang up between Erasmus and BucUbus, 
although not, ui^ortunately, so free from jealoui^ as 
the known abilities of both parties ought to nave 
guaranteed. 

His New Testament, accompanied by notes, was 
now published at Basle, a work which, despite the 
controversy it called forth at the time of its appear* 
ance, and the many imperfections and inaccuracies 
necessarilv attendant upon a philological undertaking 
in those days, wiU never be wholly forgotten by tie 
biblical critic. If Erasmus did not accomplish the 
fuU duties of an emendator and commentator, he at 
aU events pioneered the way for those who were to. 
foUow him, and necessarily broke the ice, by ventur- 
ing to apply a critical test to the context of writings 
which had been regarded with a superstition that 
sprang rather from dogged ignoraiice than from timid 
reverence. So quick was the sale, that Erasmus spent 
the autumn of the foUowing year in preparing a new 
edition. 

The learned and moderate Tonstall^ Bishop of Dur- 
ham, was among Erasmus' chief friends, ana, at this 
time, England was " his best sheet anchor," although 
the opposition offered to his New Testament at Cam-* 
bridge caused him much vexation, and he sometimes 
threatened to relinquish authorship altogether. 

In 1518, Erasmus was doomed to feel the conse« 
quence of some of his writings. " From this time," 
says Jortin,* '' Erasmus he^ua to be most maliciously 
persecuted by the ecclesiastics, who loudly complained, 
that his bold and free censures of the monks, and of 
their pious grimaces and superstitious devotions, had 
opened the way for others. ' Erasmus/ as they used 

^ VoLLp. iia. 
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to say, 'laid the egg, and others hatched it.' And 
indeed on this point they judged not amiss, nor with 
their accustomed smisteriiff, If we may be permitted 
to use that word." 

During this same year, he received a liberal present 
from Henry YIII., as well as the offer of a handsome 
maintenance in England for the rest of his life. He 
neither refused nor accepted the offer, but informed 
the king that he should be obliged to devote the next 
four months to his new edition of the New Testament. 
In a letter to Wolsey, soon after, ''he complains 
heavily of the calumnies of malicious men, and haters 
of literature, who crossed his designs of employing 
human learning to sacred pui'poses, and of translating 
and illustrating the Holy Scriptures, as he had begun 
to do. These wretches," says he, " ascribe to Erasmus 
everything that is odious : lake true calumniators, they^ 
conK)und the cause of literature with that of Beuclin 
and Luther, though they have no connexion. As for 
me, I never esteemed the Cabala or Talmud, and never 
conversed with Beuclin, except once at Erankfort. 
We are only upon those terms of civility which usually 
subsist between men of letters ; though, if Ihad been hicr 
mtimate friend, I should have no reason to be ashamed 
of it. He hath received letters from me before I knew 

him by sight As to Luther, he is alto* 

rether unknown to me, and I have read nothing of 
his except two or three pages, not because I despise 
iim, but because my own studies and occupations did 
not give me leisure ; and yet, as I hear, there are per- 
sons who affirm that I have helped him* If he bath 
written well, the praise belongs not to me ; and if he 
hath written ill, 1 ought not to bear the blame, since 
in his works there is not a line that came from me. 
His life and conversation is imiversally commended; 
and it is no small prejudice in his favour, that his 
morals are unblamable, and that calumny itself can 
fasten no reproach upon him. If I had really been at 
leisure to peruse his Writings^ I am not so conceited 
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of my own abilities as to pass a judgment upon tlie 
performances of so considerable a divine, though even 
children, in this knowing age, will boldlj pronounce 

that this is erroneous and that is heretical 

Germany hath produced some promising youths, who 
have eloquence and learning, and of whom she wiU 
one day, in my opinion, have reason to boast, no less 

than England can now boast of her sons 

These men fight their enemies with all the weapons 
which their natural and acquired abilities have put 

into their hands The monks take upon 

them to rail most violently, and even seditiously, in 
their sermons, in the schools, at entertainments, before 
the illiterate multitude, and to throw out anything 
that their spleen suggests ; and then imagine that it 
is an unpardonable crime, if the insulted persons say 
a word in their own defence ; and yet even a bee hatn 
a sting to wound her enemy, and a mouse will bite 
when hard pressed. Whence came this new race of 
deities ? They call every one an heretic whom they 
dislike, and stir heaven and earth when they are 
called calumniators. A lunatic would be ashamed 
to act like them, and yet, forsooth, they expect to be 
treated with complaisance and veneration! Such is 
the confidence which they repose in the multitude, 
not to say of rulers and, princes ! " * 

Equally judicious are nis remarks on the occasion 
of the Belles Lettres being introduced into the aca- 
demy of Erfundi. " I hate tumults," he says, " and I 
am much mistaken, or more is obtained by moderate 
counsels, than by outrageous violence. It is the duty 
and the honour of good men so to serve the public, as 
to offend and hurt few persons, and even no person, 
if that be possible. A cold and contentious theology 
was such a nuisance, that it was necessary to retuj^ 
back to the fountain-head ; and yet, rather than to 
drive it out too furiously, I should choose to have it 

* Jortin, Yd. i. p. 131, sqq. 
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mended, and even tolerated, till something better were 
ready to supply its place. Luther hath given us good 
advice on many points. I wish he had done it with 
greater discretion and civility! More persons then 
would have favoured and defended him, and more good 
would have accrued to the Christian cause. And yet 
it would be an impiety to leave him undefended, where 
he hath the truth on his side ; for then, who will ever 
dare to stand up for the truth? It is not for a 
person of my condition and capacity to pass a sen- 
tence upon his doctrine. Hitherto he hath certainly 
been useful to the world; he hath set men upon 
studying the Fathers, some to satisfy their own minds, 
and others to plague him, and to hunt out arguments 
and objections against him." - 

But to preach imiiy to a set of men who lived upon 
hair-splitting, and whose whole personal importance 
was involved in their pet trivialities, was a nopeless 
task. Erasmus was, however, sufficiently aware of 
their power to injure him, to wish to secure himself 
against their malevolence, and meditated applying for 
a orief from Le9 X., sanctioning his second edition of 
the New Testament, and thereby silencing all objec- 
tions. The brief was drawn up by Bombasius, secre- 
tary to the Cardinal Quatuor Sanctorum, but, owing 
to the death of the messenger, it was long before it 
reached Erasmus. 

The divines of Louvain increased ia the bitterness 
of their attacks, and Erasmus' own words in reference 
to their spiteful and ignorant abuse, are too instructive 
not to be quoted here. "There are none," he says, 
" who bark at me more furiously than they who never 
saw even the outside of my book. Try the experi- 
ment upon any of them, and you shall find that I teU 
you what is true. When you meet with one of these 
brawlers, let him rave on at my New Testament, tiU 
he hath made himself hoarse, and out of breath. Then 
ask him gently, whether he hath read it. If he hath 
the imprudence to say, Yes, urge him to produce one 
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passage that deserves to be blamed. You will find 
that he cannot. Consider now whether this be the 
behaviour of a Chriatian, or suitable to the profession 
,of a monk, to blacken before the populace a man's 
reputation, which they cannot restore to him again, 
though they shoidd attempt it, and' then to rail at 
things of which they are entn:ely ignorant ; never con- 
sidering the declaration of St. Paul, that slanderers 
shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven. Of all the 
vile ways of defaming a man, none is more villaaoiis 
than to accuse him of heresy ; and yet to this they 
.have recourse upon the slightest provocation. Ab 
amongst the Swiss, if one of the multitude lifts up hi^ 
finger, and gives the signal, all the rest, as they say, 
do the same, and run to pillage ; so when one of tlu^ 
,monkish herd hath begun to grunt, all the rest grunt 
.also, and stir up the populace to stone their enemies, 
forgetting the character which they assume, and 
making it their only occupation to throw dirt at 
honest men." * 

In another epistle Erasmus admirably observes : — 
" These men first hate, and then condemn, and then 
.seek for passages to justify their censures. If any 
.person opposes them, and calls them calumniators, 
they call mm a disturber of the public peace, which is 
just as if vou hit a man a blow on the face, and then 
Did him be quiet, and not make a tumult. The deli- 
cacy and dignity of these men, which takes ^re at a 
siogle word, receives from us a more than Socratic 
patience ; and they are equally tender of their own 
reputation, and regardless how much they wound that 

of others.* 't 

In 1519, he lost his friend Colet, who3e persecu- 
tions and troubles are too well known to be recapi- 
tulated here. Nothing but the quiet and even temper 
of Erasmus could have saved him nrom the ruin in which 
many of his personal friends were gradually involved. 

* JortiD, YoL i p. 140, seq. f Ibid. p. 158, seq. 
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But, azmous as he imdoubtedlj was for the remoral 
of existing abuses, he never suffered his zeal to get 
the better of his discretion; and, although many a 
covert witticism was brought home with full force to 
the objects of its aim, Erasmus was careful in speech, 
and avoided personal controversv. Without being a 
stediast Bomanist, he remained quietty in communion 
with that church ; his hatred for the monks was suf- 
ficient to weaken his belief in the old system, but he 
had had not suffLoient interest in the new to wish to 
brave the dangers attendant on secession. 

Among the new friends of Erasmus, Ludovico de 
Yives, of Yalentia, afterwards chosen fellow of Corpus 
Ghristi, Oxford, by the founder, deserves notice from 
bis great learning and his intimacy with Sir Thomas 
More. Indeed, Erasmus, Vives, and Budsus, were 
held to form the triumvirate of literature in these 
times, and with good reason. 

The year 1520 was rendered feunous by the furious 
bull fulminated against Luther, and Erasmus thus 
egresses his fears for the safety of the reformer : — 
"I fear," says he, in a letter to Noviomagnus, "for 
the imfortunate Luther ; so violent is the conspiracy, 
and so strongly have the pope and the princes been 
instigated against him. Would to Gk)d he had followed 
my counsel, and had abstained from odious and seditious 
proceedings ! he would then have done more good, and 
nave incurred less hatred. It would be no great matter 
that one man should perish; but if the monks get 
the better, they wiH never rest till they have ruined 
literature. They begin again to attack Beudin, only 
because they hate Luther, who, contrary to my advice, 
by meddling in the affiur of Beudin, hath brought an 
odium upon that learned man, and yet done himself 
no service." • It is plain, however, that, had Luther 
gone less decisively to work, he would have effected 
nothing. It was only the physical force of his pro- 

* Joiiiii, ToL i p. 223. 
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ceedinga which struck terror into the powerful and 
well-organized resources of the Eoman court. A revo- 
lution, involving such vast changes, and the sacrifice 
of so many existing interests of the most important 
character,musthave been decisive and uncompromising, 
or its result would have been utter failure and defeat. 
The good-nature and friendly disposition of Erasmus 
made mm tremble for the dangers to which the Lu- 
therans were exposed, and seek on all occasions to 
warn them against proceeding too far. While loathing 
the present state of things, it must be confessed that 
he lacked the courage and spirit necessary to hazard 
a large stake, and he was absolutely petrified at the 
boldness which carried Luther through so many diffi- 
culties and dangers. That there was a degree of 
vacillation in his character, and that his hatred to the 
monks proceeded rather from contempt to their igno- 
rance than zeal for religion, can hardly be doubted ; 
but we must recollect that Erasmus had never been 
a willing candidate for the cloister, and that his oppo- 
sition to the monks had been consistent, althougn it 
had never terminated in an open breach with the 
Boman church. On one occasion he uses the fol- 
lowing memorable words: — "Wherein could I have 
assisted Luther, if I had declared myself for him, and 
shared the dangers along with him r Only thus far, 
that instead of one man, two would have perished. 
I cannot conceive wh^^t he means by writing with such 
a spirit : one thing I know too well, that he hath 
brought a great odium upon the lovers of literature. 
It is true, that he hath given us many a wholesome 
doctrine, and many a good counsel ; and I wish he had 
not defeated the efiect of them by his intolerable 
faults. But if he had written everything in the most 
unexceptionable manner, I had no inclination to die 
for the sake of truth. Every man hath not the courage 
requisite to make a martyr ; and I am afraid, that, if 
I were put to the trial, I should imitate St. Peter."* 

* Jortin, page 273. 
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It is impossible to explain away this confession of 
weakness, and still less so, to attempt to deny that the 
life of Erasmus exemplified what he here so candidly 
confesses. But, on the other hand, '' there is no ne- 
cessity to suppose that he acted against his conscience 
in adhering to the church of Bome. No," continues 
Jortin, '* he persuaded himself that he did as much as 
piety and prudence required from him, in freely cen- 
suring her defects. In his conduct there might be 
some weakness, and some passion against the persons 
of the Beformers ; but which of us can be sure, that 
he might not have acted the same part under the same 
circumstances ? * Judge not, that ye may not be judged.' 
This worthy man spent a long and laborious life in an 
uniform pursuit of two points ; in opposing barbarous 
ignorance and blind superstition ; and in promoting 
useful literature and true piety. These glorious pro- 
jects he endeavoured to accomplish in a mild and 
gentle manner, never attacking the persons of men, 
but only the faults of the age, till hard necessity com- 
pelled him to reply to those who assaulted him with 
the utmost disingenuity and malice. How could a 
learned man of a peaceful disposition be better em- 
ployed?" 

!ui 1522, Erasmus published the works of St. Hilary. 
He had been previously employed in editing various 
works of the f'athers, as well as some classic authors, 
but Hilary required considerable care ; his works had 
been mutilated by the monks, who found that certain 
passages did not precisely agree with their own views. 
Instances of this Dad faith were common in those days, 
for, in a church which placed the Fathers upon an 
almost equal footing with the Scriptures, it was often- 
times necessary to add or take away from the original, 
in order to produce a forced harmony with some &* 
vourite piece of dogmatism. 

He had also lately published his *^ Colloquies," or 
familiar dialogues. Written in a style, which, if not 
of the very purest Latinity, still possesses a charm of 

H 
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fluency and readiness in which many daaaic authors 
are themselves deficient, these dialogues have ever 
been a favourite text-book, and, although now almost 
entirely banished &om our schools as a reading book, 
they are read and studied at the universities, as models 
of Latin composition. Beplete in play of imagination, 
slv allusions to passing events, and never losing sight 
oi the author's old enemies, the monks, they are at the 
same time seasoned with sound morality, and the 
strongest and plainest good sense. It is not too much 
to say, that while literature exists, the Colloquies of 
Erasmus can never be wholly forgotten. 

But this book did not escape the notice of the 
author's enemies. The Faculty of Theology at Paris, 
in the year 1526, passed a formal censure upon it, as 
being a work, "in which the fasts and abstinences of 
the church are slighted, the suffrages of the Holy 
Virgin and of the saints are denied, virginity is set 
below matrimony, Christians are discouraged from 
monkery, and grammatical is preferred to theological 
erudition. Therefore it is decreed that the perusal of 
this wicked book be forbidden to all, more especially 
to young folks, and that it be entirely suppressed, if 
it be possible." This was not of much use; one 
bookseller of Paris, giving out a report that the book 
was proscribed, sold twenty-four thousand copies be- 
jEbre impression! 

During this time, Erasmus had sat for his picture to 
Albert Durer, of whom he speaks in high terms. 
Henceforth, tHl the time of his death, he resided con- 
stantly at Basle, with one or two exceptions. During 
the year 1528, he had a stout battle with the Cicero* 
nians, a party of men who affected the style of the 
Boman orator to so absurd an extent, that they would 
use no words not sanctioned by his authority, even in 
writing upon subjects for which his works could never 
have furnished a vocabulary. This " euphuism ' * was 
unsparingly and wittily censured by our author in his 
'^ Cifieronions." Another party also arose, who affected 
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the archaisms of the old Latin tongue, before its for- 
mation and development, but they speedily fell into 
obUYion. In a preface appended to an edition of the 
" Tusculan Disputations," Erasmus took care, however, 
to vindicate himself from the charge of throwing a 
slight upon Cicero, showing that it was the abuse, and 
not the use of that great man*s works, which he wished 
to condemn. 

About the end of April, 1529, he repaired to Fri- 
bourg, whither he had sent his principal effects. King 
Ferdinand had furnished him with a passport and pa- 
tenty and had invited him to his court. The inhabitants 
of Basle felt sorry for his departure, but, feeling that 
religious affairs were assuming a serious position, and 
dreading that he might be involved in some fatal dis- 
pute, he preferred withdrawing to a place where com- 
fort, protection, and literary ease seemed to await him. 
In the same spirit, he avoided being present at the 
Diet of Augsburgh, and made his weak health a plea 
for his absence. 

In 1535, he once more returned to Basle, where he 
was most kindly received by the heirs of his old friend, 
John Frobenius. But he was not destined long to 
enjoy his residence in his favourite city. His health 
ha!a been gradually getting weaker, and the death of 
many of his old friends had made him dwell upon the 
probability of his own speedy decease. A continued 
dysentery at length put an end to his sufferings, and 
he died at the age of sixty-nine, constantly invoking 
the mercy of God and of Jesus Christ, but without 
evincing any desire to participate in any monkish 
rites — a fact which gave no small scandal to those 
worthies. 

Erasmus, despite his constant profession of poverty, 
left several handsome legacies. He was buned with 
great solemnity, in the cathedral of Basle, and a lofty 
statue was erected to hia honour in the market-place 
at Botterdam. 
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ALTHOuan there are some passages in the life of 
Sib Thomas Mobe, which must be painful to those 
who prefer mercy to persecution, yet tne remembrance 
that he himself fell a victim to the wanton and capri- 
cious cruelty of a royal tjrant, makes us feel that he 
painfully expiated such errors of judgment (and such 
errors tney were), and that a thousand noble traits of 
character still remain for our admiration, as we study 
his biography. 

Thomas More was bom in Milk Street, Cheapside, 
in the year 1480. He was the son of Sir John More, 
a justice of the court of King's Bench, who lived to 
the advanced age of ninety, dying in 1533, only two 
years before his son. So great was the reverence in- 
spired by early love, that, in passing through West- 
minster HaU, Thomas More, when Chancellor of 
England, would fall on his knees and crave a blessing, 
if he found his aged sire sitting in the court. He was 
educated in the free school of St. Anthony's, in the 
parish of Bennet Fink, Threadneedle Street. When 
about fifteen years of age, he was received into the 
household of the right reverend prelate. Cardinal 
Morton, and here, " though he were young of years, 
yet woidd he at Christmas suddenly sometimes step in 
among the plavers, and never studying for the matter, 
make a part or his own there presently among them, 
which made the lookers-on more sport than all the 
players beside : in whose wit and towardness the car- 
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dinal much delighting would often sav of him to the 
nobles that divers times dined with him, ' This child 
here waiting at the table, whosoever shall live to see 
it, will prove a marvellous man.' " • Colet, the founder 
of St. Paul's School, a friend of Erasmus, used to say, 
that " there was but one wit in England, and that was 
young Thomas More." In 1497, he went to St. Maiy 
Hall, Oxford, but carried on his studies at Canterbury 
CoUege, pacing much attention to Greek, which was 
still a subject of considerable opposition. He was 
fortunate in having Grocyn for his instructor, a man 
who deserves immortal honour, not only for his abilities 
and his enthusiasm in the cause of letters, but for his 
kindly and charitable friendship towards Erasmus. 
With this latter-named scholar, More likewise became 
intimate, and to repeat the frequent affectionate testi- 
monies to his worth with which the writings of that 
scholar abound, would be to transfer whole epistles to 
these pages. When More had risen to a high position, 
and had the power of serving men of letters, he took 
the greatest delight in attending to any recommenda- 
tion from Erasmus on behalf of a poor scholar. 

On his return to London, he entered first New and 
then Lincoln's Inn. He possessed but a scanty 
allowance, but toiled day and night to qualify himself 
for the bar. He read some public lectures upon 
St. Augustine de Givitate Dei, in the church of St. 
Lawrence, in the Old Jewry, lectures which were 
attended by Grocyn and the most learned men of the 
city of London. He was then made pleader at Fur- 
nival's Inn, a post which he retained for upwards of 
three years. But he seems always to have retained a 
strong partialitrv for theological studies, and we find 
him takmg up his lodging among the Carthusians or 
Charter-House monks, where he remained until a visit 
to a Mr. Colte, a gentleman of Essex, turned his 
feelings towards other studies. This gentleman had 
three daughters, whose honest conversation and vir- 
* Roper's life of Sir Tbomss More, p. 27. ed. 1728. 
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tuous educatiou provoked him there speedily to set his 
affections. And albeit his mind most served him to 
the second daughter, for that he thought her the 
fairest and best mvoured, yet when he considered that 
it would be both great grief and pure shame to the 
eldest to see her younger sister preferred before her 
in marriage, he then of a certain pity framed his fancy 
to her, and soon afber married her." It may be added, 
that, strange and whimsical as this match appeared, 
it proved a very happy one, and never gave our hero 
the slightest cause for regret. 

Having lodged his lady in Bucklersbury, he vigo- 
rously pursued his studies at Lincoln's Inn, and soon 
obtained a considerable practice, being made an under 
sheriff, an office which mduded that of judge of the 
sheriiTs court, of considerable emolument in those 
days. Even before he had read in the inns of court, 
he was made a burgess of the parliament under King 
Henry VII. That quarrelsome king, finding that he 
had been instrumental to opposing certain subsidies 
demanded for the marriage of his eldest daughter 
Mary, devised a causeless quarrel against More's 
Either, keeping him in the tower tUl he had made him 
pay to him a hundred pounds fine. 

To continue in Eoper's words (his spelling I am 
forced to make free with) — " Sooth there was at that 
time in none of the prince's courts of the laws of this 
reabn any matter of importance in controversy, 
wherein he was not with the one party of counsel. 
Of whom, for his learning, wisdom, knowledge, and 
experience, men had such estimation, that before he 
came into the service of King Henry VIII., at the 
suit and instance of the English merchants, he was, by 
the king's consent, made twice ambassador in certain 
great causes betwrst them and the merchants of the 
Steel-yard. Whose wise and discreet dealing therein, 
to his high commendation, coming to the king's un- 
derstanding, provoked his highness to cause Cardinal 
"Wolsey, then Lord Chancellor, to procure him to his 
ervice." 
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Althougli he was shy of going to court, the &me of 
his wit, which had shone forth in his yery boyhood, 
made him a most desirable companion to Henry YIII. 
He was made Master of Bequests, and thus commen- 
ced a friendship which lasted upwards of twenty years. 
The king could not see enough of him. They chatted 
sometimes on the affairs of the state, sometimes on 
astronomy, diTinity, and other deep sciences, and at 
other periods would unbend in joke and anecdote. A 
seat in the priyy council, and various honours, fell 
thick upon the favourite supper-companion of the 
prince; and More complained that so much great 
society deprived him of the company of his wife and 
children, and began to husband his powers of enter- 
tainment with more frugality. 

During the year 1516, More wrote his *' Utopia," 
t.«., the " No-Place," a happy political satire, which 
has always been a favourite with political theorists, 
and which, despite its many improbabilities and eccen- 
tricities, contams many judicious hints as to the edu- 
cation and training of the people. It is one of the old 
works which gave Swift ideas for his "Gulliver's 
Travels," but it is far superior to any of Swift's works 
in chastity of language, and in freedom from the gall 
and rancour that too frequently directed the pen of 
that wonderful satirist. 

In the year 1517, the apprentices raised the fear- 
ful riot which since got the ominous name of the 
" Evil May Day." More went out and tried to calm 
the desperation of the mob ; but he could do little 
good. Several of the rioters paid the forfeit of their 
lives, and about four hundred were brought before 
the king in Westminster HaU, with halters round 
their necks, stripped to their shirts, barefooted, and 
bound, one by one, to a long thick rope. This ludic- 
rous penance saved their lives. During 1519, More 
resigned the appointment of Under Sheriff, and in 
1521 was knighted and made Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer. He was now constantly employed in diplo- 
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natic business, and could get but little time for literary 
pursuits. Of this he frequently complained in his 
letters to Erasmus ; and it is lamentable to reflect, 
that his public services, paid to an ungrateful prince 
to the detriment of his own favourite tastes, ohould 
have ultimately cost him his life. 

In 1522, when Charles Y. paid his second visit to 
England, More was selected to welcome the emperor 
at the city gates, and he delivered a Latin oration, 
worded with such tact as to compliment and please 
the emperor, without offending the captious Henry. 
' In tne parliament of 1523, More was chosen 
speaker. Here, in defending the privilefi;es of the 
House, he came to issue with the proud and encroach- 
ing Cardinal Wolsey. A violent dispute arose on 
one occasion, but as More pleaded to obtain a grant 
to the throne, without compromising the House, he 
conciliated both the cardinal and the king; and in 
1525 he was made Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. It would seem, indeed, that More owed his 
situation of speaker to the influence of Wolsey, and 
although the cardinal may have been nettled at the con- 
scientiousness of one whom he had himself favoured, 
when it turned against himself, there is great proba- 
bility that he did not long bear malice. As to the 
king, he used frequently to visit More at Chelsea, 
being particularly fond of his " fEiir garden,'* in which 
king and favourite used to walk arm in arm. 

But More's religious scruples were calculated to 

Erove highly troublesome to a prince who knew no 
vw save the dictates of his own passions, and whose 
vacillation must rob him of the glory which would 
otherwise accrue from his share in the Beformation. 
It is not necessary to go into the details of Ann 
Boleyn's marriage; but I will merely observe, that 
the ruin of Wolsey contributed to the elevation of 
More to the situation of Lord Chancellor. In fact,, 
although the king, from previous conversations with 
him on the subject, had great reason to doubt hia 
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tnctability in respect to the proposed mairiage, no 
one was so fitted for the office as More, and the king 
-was too wise to throw away his valuable services. 

His position, however, was one of painful anxiety. 
Upon one occasion, he told his son-in-law, and subse- 
quent biographer, Boper, " that he would gladly die, 
or be put in a sack and cast into the Thames, upon 
condition that three things were well determined : 
the first, that whereas the most part of Christian 
princes be at mortal war, they were all at universal 
peace; the second, that whereas the Church of 
Christ is at this present sore afflicted with many 
errors and heresies, it were settled in perfect uniform- 
ity of religion ; the third, that whereas the matter of 
the king's marriage is now come in question, it were 
to the glory of God, and the quietness of all parties 
brought to a good conclusion." 

"Whatever may have been the zeal of this truly 
good man in behalf of the Catholic religion, it seems 
pretty clear that he was not instrumental to the 
death of any one on religious grounds.* That some 
seventies exercised against the Protestants during 
his chancellorship may have had his permission, if 
not his encouragement, can hardly be denied, but 
both the letters of Erasmus — an impartial and truth- 
speaking surveyor of those times — and his own decla- 
ration, seem to free him from all participation in the 
cruelties which the black pages of Pox would attri- 
bute mainly to his influence. 

But I cannot forbear giving: my young readers the 
followiBg extract from L Bon-i^-W's memoir. So 
genuine a lesson of true and unostentatious piety 
must attract our admiration, whatever difierences may 
exist between the creed of Sir Thomas More, and the 
more enlightened faith which we ourselves profess. 

''As Sir Thomas More's custom was daily (if he 

• See Kiiight*8 Cabinet Portrait Gallery of British Worthies, 
▼ol.il. 
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were at home), besides bis prifate ^n^ers witH bis 
children, to say tbe Seven [FenitentialJ Fsabns, tbe 
Litanj, and tbe Suffi-ages foHowing, so was bis guise 
nigbtly before be went to bed, with bis wife, children, 
and household to go to his chapel^ and there on bis 
knees ordinarily to say certain Psalms and Collects 
with them; and because he was desirous for godly 
purposes solitary to sequester himself from worldly 
company, a good distance from his house builded he a 
place called the ISfew Building, wherein was a chapel, 
a library, and a gallery, in which, as bis use was on 
other days to occupy himself in prayer and study 
there together, so on the Friday used he continuously 
to be there from morning to night, spending his time 
only in devout praises and spiritual exercises. And 
to provoke his wife and children to the doing of 
heavenly things, he would sometimes use these words 
unto them : * It is now no mastery for children to go 
to heaven, for everybody giveth you good counsel, 
everybody giveth you good example. You see virtue 
rewarded and vice punished, so that you are carried up 
to heaven even by the chins. But if you live the time 
that no man will give you good counsel, no man will 
give you good example, when you shall see virtue 
punished and vice rewarded, if you wiU then stand 
fast, and firmly stick to God upon pain of life, though 
you be but half good, Qod will allow you for whole 
good.' If his wife or any of his children had been 
diseased or troubled, he would say unto them : * We 
may not look at our pleasures, to go to heaven in 
feather-beds : it is not the way ; for the Lord himself 
went thither in great pain, by many tribulations, 
which was the path wherein he walked thither; for 
the servant may not look to be in better case than his 
master.' And as he would in this sort persuade them 
to take their troubles patiently, so would he in like 
sort teach them to withstand the devil and his temp- 
tations valiantly, saying : * Whosoever wiU smite the 
vil and his temptations, shall find him therein much 
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like to an ape, who not well looked to will be busy 
and bold to do shrewd turns, and contrariwise being 
spied will suddenly leap back, and adventure no 
farther. So the devil, finding a man idle, slothful, 
and without resistance, ready to receive his tempta- 
tions, waxeth so hardy, that he will not fail still to 
continue with him until to his nurpose he have 
thoroughly brought him. But on the other side, if 
he see a man with diligence persevere to withstand 
his temptations, he waxeth so weary, that in conclu- 
sion he utterly forsaketh him. For as the devil of 
disposition is a spirit of so high pride as he cannot 
abide to be mocked, so is he of nature so envious that 
he feareth any more to assault him, lest he should 
thereby not only catch a sore fall himself, but also 
should minister to the man more matter of merit.* " 

It had been well for More had he never been a 
public man, or at least had he served a better prince 
than Henry VIII. Forced, in his capacity of chan- 
cellor, to seem to sanction many things with which he 
was sorely displeased, the office was always irksome 
to him. Moreover, he had little faith in his rwal 
master, as the following anecdote will show. The 
king one day paid More an unexpected visit to dinner 
at his house at Chelsea, and after dinner walked with 
him for an hour in his garden, with his arm round 
the chancellor's neck. On Eoper, his son-in-law, 
observing how happy More ought to feel at so evident 
a mark of familiarity, he cooUy replied: "Thank 
Gt>d, I find his grace a very good lord indeed ; and I 
believe he doth as singularly favour me, as any sub- 
ject in the realm. However, son Eoper, I may tell 
thee I have no cause to be proud thereof; for, if 
my head would win him a castle in France, it would 
not fail to go." 

At length More, who had all along felt the office an 
incubus upon his conscience, tendered his resignation, 
alleging that advancing years and failing health com- 
pelled him to give his whole time to his soul's 
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welfare. Henry, who had flattered himself that his 
chancellor's conscience would gradually become more 
and more flexible, and who weU knew the value set on 
More's services by the public, could scarcely dissemble 
his chagrin. He, however, dismissed the petitioner 
with professions of sincere esteem, and ordered his 
successor, Sir Thomas Audeley, to pronounce a 
eulogy on his predecessor, and to express the reluct- 
ance with which his majesty received his resignation. 

So honest had More been in his ofiice, and so little 
had he taken advantage of opportunities which have 
often paved the road to great wealth, that, on retiring 
from the chancellorship, and paying his debts, his 
whole fortune in gold and silver was not worth a hun- 
dred pounds, while his income, independent of the 
crown grants, did not exceed fifty pounds a-year. 
In fact, he had been a richer man before he entered 
the king's service, than when he quitted it. But 
nothing could daunt his admirable spirits. His se- 
cond wife Alice, who was fond of the titles and 
vanities of this world, was delighted to hear her 
husband called " My lord." On the morning after 
his resignation. More went with her to Chelsea Old 
Church, where, according to custom, he sat with other 
gentlemen in the choir, while the ladies sat or knelt 
apart in the body of the church. It had been usual 
for one of his servants to go to his lady at the end of 
service, and say, " My lord is gone." This morning, 
Sir Thomas went himself to his lady, and doffing his 
cap and bowing humbly, said, " Madam, my lordship 
is gone." His lady's pride was painfully wounded, 
and, used as she was to Sir Thomas's partiality for 
joking, this practical jest gave her intense annoyance. 

After discharging his superfluous establishment, for 
aU of whom he obtained situations in good families, 
he called his children together, and asked them " how 
they might now, in the decay of his ability, by the 
surrender of his office so impaired that he could not, 
as he was wont and gladly would, bear out the whole 
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charges of them all himself, thenceforth be able to 
live and continue together, as he wished they should. 
When," continues Eoper, '' he saw us silent, and in 
that case not ready to show our opinions unto him, 
'Then will I,' said he, * show my poor mind to you. 
I have been brought up,' quoth he, * at Oxford, at an 
inn of the Chancery, at Lincoln's Inn, and also in the 
King's Court, and so from the least degree to the 
highest ; and yet have I, in yearly revenues, at this 
present left me a little above a hundred poimds by 
the year. So that now must we hereafter, if we like 
to live together, be contented to become contributors 
together. But by my counsel it shaU not be the best 
for us to fall to the lowest fare first. We will not 
therefore descend to Oxford fore, nor to the fare of 
New Inn ; but we will begin with Lincoln's Inn diet, 
where many right worshipfuls and of good years do 
live full well together. Which, if we find not our- 
selves able to maintain the first year, then will we the 
next year go one step down to New Inn fare, where- 
with many an honest man is well contented. If that 
exceed our abilities too, then will we the next year 
after descent to Oxford fare, where many grave, 
learned, and ancient fathers be continually con- 
versant. Which if our power stretch not to main- 
tain neither, then may we yet with bags and wallets 
go a begging together, and, hoping that for pity some 
good folks will give us their charity, at every man's 
door to sing Salve Begina, and so still keep company 
and be merry together.'"* What a contrast was 
this to the abject end of the proud Wolsey ! But 
the layman possessed an inward consolation that the 
priest lacked. 

In January, 1533, Henry was privately married to 
Anne Boleyn, by Dr. Lee, one of the court chaplains, 
who was told by the king that the pope had at length 
granted him a divorce from his former wife, and that 

• Ropor, p. 66. 
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the inatnunent to that effect was under lock and key 
in the royal closet. On the 30th of March, Cramner 
was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, and on 
the 28th of May he declared the marriage with Anne 
lawful. On the 1st of Jime she was crowned at 
Westminster, and More received a summons to be 
present at the coronation, together with a present of 
twenty pounds to purchase a court dress. But More 
stanchly refused, and warned the bishops who urged 
him, saying : " Take heed, my lords : by procuring 
your lordships to be present at the coronation, they 
will next ask you to preach for the setting forth 
thereof, and finally to write books to aU the world in 
defence thereof." 

This answer was doubtless the funeral knell of Sir 
Thomas. The storm of bloodshed and misery which 
followed the pope's bull excommunicating the king, 
and the persecutions which the iil-principled monarch 
waged agaiust aU those who were unwilling to admit 
the royal supremacy in matter^ of religion, need not 
be described here ; but treachery and suspicion were 
at work against our hero, and malice only wanted 
an opportunity to wreak its base designs upon this 
amiable and unoffending Christian. 

The weU-known imposture of the " Holy Maid of 
Kent" had unfortunately attracted the notice of 
Pisher, Bishop of Eochester, and of Sir Thomas 
More. To suppose that More had any belief in the 
pretended prophecies of this woman, would be pre- 
posterous; but he seems to have thought her "a 
pious and virtuous woman, deluded by a weak and 
excited imagination.' ' * Both, however, were included 
in the attainder "of suspicion of treason" passed 
against the mdid and her alleged accomplices. 

But Henry stiU had hopes *of winning More over 
to his side, a^ for that reason kept his name out of 
the biU before it was submitted to parliament. A£ker 

• Lingftrd, vol. vi. p. 212. 
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the judicial miurder of the unhappy wretches (for 
whom a few months of hard labour andimprisonment^ 
or perchance a wholesome whipping, would have been 
ample punishment), More's family fondly hoped that 
the danger was past. ''I' faith, Meg," quoth Sir 
Thomas to his daughter, when congratuLatii^ him on 
his escape, ''what is put off is not left off-— quod 
differtur non aufertur.** When the Duke of Norfolk 
observed : '' By the mass, Master More, it is periloua 
striving with princes ! The wrath of a prince brings 
death!" More quietly replied : "Is that all, my lord 
Duke P Then the diiOference between you and me is 
but this : that I shall die to-day, and you to-morrow." 
These words proved px)phetic; for the Duke's son, 
the Earl of Surrey, was beh^ided, and he himself 
only escaped by Henry dying in the night before the 
morning nxed lor his own execution. 

Although the oath, for refusing which. More and 
his &iend Fisher were committed, had not yet obtained 
the sanction of the legislature, a bill was hurried 
through, involving forfeiture of their estates, and per- 
petual imprisonment. With noble fortitude, More 
left his favourite residence for a prison, from whence 
he was never to return, save to the scaffold. The 
malignity of Henry was insatiate ; he still hoped to 
bend them to his wishes, or to entrap them into some- 
thing that might furnish a plausible excuse for their 
destruction. "With this view," says Lingard, "they 
were repeatedly and treacherously examined by com- 
^ssioners, not with respect to any act done or auy 
word uttered by them since their attainder, but with 
regard to their private opixdons relative to the king's 
supremacy. If they could be induced to admit it, 
Henry would have the benefit of their example : should 
they deny it, he might indict them for high treason. 
Soth answered wiui caution; the bishop, that the 
statute did not compel any man to reveal his secret 
thoughts ; More, that under the attainder he had no 
longer any concern with the things of this world, and 
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should therefore confine himself to the preparation of 
his soul for the other. Both hoped to escape the 
snare by evading the question ; but Henry had been 
advised that a refusal to answer was proof of malice, 
and equivalent to a denial ; and a special commission 
was appointed to try the two prisoners on a charge of 
high treason. Previously to trial more examination 
took place, but nothing criminal was elicited; and 
there£)re the searching and fatal questions were put 
to each : * "Would he repute, and take the king for su- 
preme head of the church ? Would he approve the 
marriage of the king with the most noDle Queen 
Anne to be good and lawful ? Would he affirm the 
marriage with the lady Catherine to have been imjust 
and unlawful?' More replied, that to questions so 
dangerous he could make no answer : Eisner, that he 
should abide by his former answer to the first question; 
and that with respect to the second, he womd obey 
the act saving his conscience, and defend the succes- 
sion as established by law : but to say absolutely yea 
or no, from that he begged to be excused. These 
replies sealed their doom."* 

Of the death of Fisher it is unnecessary to speak. 
More suffered with the same constancy that had up* 
held him throughout his confinement and persecution. 
But his trial was invested with circumstances of 
sad interest, and, to the very last, every means was 
tried to shake the decision which had irritated the 
paltry and sensual monarch. He was led forth on 
the 1st of July, 1534, clad in a coarse woollen gown, 
from the Tower to Westminster Hall. His grey hair, 
and his countenance, cheer^, though emaciated from 
long confinement and privations, excited a strong sym* 
pathy in his behalf. Henry, dreading the effect of his 
eloquence and truthful upnghtness of demeanour, had 
contrived that the indictment should be framed in 
exaggerated and verbose terms, hoping by a doud of 

* LiDgarl, vol. vi. p. 21 9, sqq. 
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words, to puzzle and distract the memory of tlie illus- 
Mous defendant. Aa soon as it had been read, More 
was informed that it was still in his power to close the 

Eroceedings, and recover the royal favour, by abjuring 
is former opinion. He gratefully but firmly declined 
this, and commenced an elaborate defence. He de- 
clared that neither byword nor deed had he interfered 
with the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn ; he had, 
he confessed, conscientiously objected to it, but had 
never expressed his disapprobation save to his Ma- 
jesty, who had commanded him, upon his allegiance, 
to give his real opinion. As to his having sought to 
deprive the king of his new title of supreme head of 
the church, he said that all he had done was to keep 
silence on the subject, and that silence was no treason. 
Bich, the solicitor general, who had treacherously, 
under the garb of friendship, sought to inveigle More 
into confessions dangerous to himself, now declared 
that the prisoner's silence was malicious. '' I have a 
right to be silent," replied More, "where my words 
are likely to be misconstrued to mine injury." As 
to the charge, that he had called the Act of Settlement 
" a two-edged sword which would destroy his soul if 
he complied with it, and his body if he refused," he 
replied, that " he supposed the reason of his refusal to 
be equally good, whetner the question led to an offence 
against ms conscience, or to the necessity of crimina- 
ting himself." 

E.ich, whose worthy services of perjury and flEdse- 
hood were afterwards rewarded with a peerage, now 
stood up, and declared that in a private conversation 
in the Tower, More had said : " The parliament cannot 
make the king head of the church, because it is a civil 
tribunal without spiritual authority." In vain did 
More declare that he had never uttered these words — 
in vain did he urge the inconsistency of such a speech 
with his wonted caution — in vain did he allude to the 
worthless character of his accusers. "I am more 
sorry," quoth he, "for your perjury than for mine 

I 
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own peril. Neither I nor any man ever took you to 
be a person of such credit as I could communicate 
with on such matters. Por we long dwelt together in 
the same parish, where, as yourself can tell (I am 
sorry you compel me to say it), you were esteemed 
very light of your tongue, a great dicer, and of no 
commendable fame." Although the witnesses called 
to substantiate Eich's evidence utterly failed to do so, 
the judges were there to condemn, and condemn they 
must, as the Dvke of Norfolk duly admonished them. 
By a villanous act of degrading submission to the 
throne, silence was declared treason, and a jury — 
doubtless carefully packed for the occasion, or else 
frightened into a verdict — found the prisoner guilty. 
After a vain attempt to show that judgment ought not 
to be passed, and that the whole balance of Chris- 
tian evidence was in favour of his own views, the dis- 
gusting sentence of punishment for treason was passed. 
More heard it, and then undauntedly denied, in the 
most uncompromising terms, the lawfulness of a lay- 
man being the head of the church. As he left the 
bar, his son rushed through the hall, fell upon his 
knees, and implored his blessing. "With the axe 
turned towards him, and accompanied by Sir W. 
Kingston, the constable of the Tower, bathed in tears, 
'he went back to his prison, amid the wondering gaze 
of the citizens. On the Tower wharf, his favourite 
daughter, Margaret, twice forced her way through the 
guard and halberdiers, clasped him round the neck, 
kissed him, and sobbed aloud. He blessed and wept 
over her, but resumed his firm step. 

To the last, however, attempts were made to shake 
his noble constancy ; but he who had parted from his 
dearest ties in this life, and whose vacant hours had 
been spent in meditating on the next, was not to be 
deterred from following the impulses of his conscience. 
He could not tutor his soul into the blind obedience 
that a reckless and unprincipled tyrant thought fit to 
exact ; the liberty of his nund was a prerogative dearer 
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than the life which its surrender might have pur- 
chased. To the worldly and cold-blooded, such an act 
seems one of suicidal folly, and those who have 
never known what it is to sacrifice the smallest incli- 
nation for conscience' sake, will look upon Sir Thomas 
More aa a Tictim to obstinacy, rather than a martyr 
to the truth. But to those who know how much 
more precious things motives are than acts, and who 
reflect why as well as how they themselves act, the 
name of More will ever be fraught with the re- 
membrance of all that is upright, honourable, and 
disinterested. 

His vivacity never deserted him. In prison he 
ioked with an indifference which some thought bordered 
on stoic stoliditv. When the brutal order of Henry 
deprived him of pens and books, he was forced to give 
up writing. He closed his prison window, saying: 
" Now the wares are gone, and the tools taken away, 
we must shut up shop." The jailor, however, left 
slips of paper about, on which he wrote with charcoal. 
In one of the last letters thus written to his favourite and 
noble daughter Margaret, he said . " If I were to declare 
in writing how much pleasure your daughterly-loving 
letters give me, a pec k of coals would not suffice to 
make the pens ! " When told that the king had been 
graciously pleased to commute the hanging, drawing, 
and quartering, into simple decapitation, he said, 
" God preserve my friends from such royal favours." 
On ascending the scaffold, fear was expressed that it 
would break down. "Master Lieutenant," quoth 
More, " see me safe up ; as for my coming down, let 
me shift for myself." The executioner, as usual, asked 
his forgiveness. He kissed him, saying, " Thou wilt 
render me to-day the greatest service in the power of 
any mortal, but" (putting an angel into his hand) 
" my neck is so short that I fear thou wilt gain little 
credit in the way of thy profession." Roper tells it 
somewhat differently. According to his account, he 
kneeled down, and after his prayers said, turned to 
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the executioner mtb a cheerM coimtenance, and said 
imto him : '* Pluck up thy spirits, man, and be not 
a&aid to do thine dmce ; mj neck is very short, take 
heed, therefore, thou slxike not awry for saving of 
thine honesty." 

His head was fixed on London Bridge by the side 
of that of his firiend Eisher. But his daughter Mar- 
garet, after some time, obtained permission to take 
down her father's head ; and when she died, nine years 
after, the head was laid upon her breast, and buried 
with her* 
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It is pleasing to turn to one of the happier results 
of tlie reign of Henry VIII., I mean the amiable son 
of that monarch by the unfortunate Jane Seymour, 
Edward VI. 

By the untimely death of his mother, who expired 
soon after he was bom, the young prince was deprived 
of that early care and affection wmch no one else can 
supply. But a gentle virtue, which appears to have 
be^n the leadinf charm of his mother's disposition, 
was exemplified in him from his earUest years, and 
his docile and pliant disposition made his attendants 
look upon the service they rendered him as a labour 
of love, more than recompensed by his amiable temper, 
and his freedom from captiousness or irritability. 
At the same time, his eagerness in the piu^siiit of 
knowledge, and his aptness in acquiring tne earlier 
rudiments, were the admiration of his teachers. 

At the tender age of five years, the yoimg prince 
was removed from female superintendence, and placed 
under Doctors Cox and Cheke, two men of great 
learning and abiUty. His manners towards his nre- 
ceptors were always humble and affectionate, while 
his mind exhibited the utmost aptness for learning, 
and dailv gave promise of future greatness. The na- 
tural generosity of his disposition was shown by an 
incident, which, however trifling in itself, acquires im- 
portance as exemplifying the noble character of one 
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who was deetined to the highest rant in the state, 
and who, even as a boy, diaplaved a ting-like con- 
tempt for the riches of this worl^ which many a, piac- 
tised philosopher would hare envied. 

At the age of five years, among other presents which 
the courtiers lavished upon the heir-apparent, Cran- 
mer, Archbishop of Canterbury — whose martyrdom 
was hereafter destined to add one brand to the crown 
of disgrace of the wretched Queen Mary — sent the 
prince a magnificent bureau, containing a complete 
and costly service of silver plate. The child was de- 
lighted with the brilliant beauty of the gift, and his 
valet, officiously fearing lest his young master might 
be disposed to make owiers participate in hie satis&c- 
tion, took occasion to read him a polite and profitable 
lecture on the easy virtue of semshness. He bade 
him remember that the beautiiul present was entirely 
his own, and that if others were allowed to touch it, 
it would be utterly spoilt. " My good Hisbrook," re- 
plied the prince, with a good-humoured under-current 
of rebuke, " if no one can touch these precious goods 
mthout spoiling them, how can you suppose they 
would ever have been given to me ?' ' The veiy neit 
day, the prince invited a party of young friends, and 
after thej^ had feasted off the same service, he, on 
I with his juvenile guests, desired each to take 
ver part of the plate he liked best, and rettdn 
mark of friendship from himself. Some of the 
isitors naturally felt unwilling to take advan- 
r his generosity, but he enforced his request, 
,ng, with a smile, "you know that I am a king's 
d can therefore replace them whenever I please." 
re is, indeed, little doubt that no small pains 
iken to spoil, as weU. as to form, the mind of the 
prince, and while we must feel a delight in con- 
ting the purity and gentleness of his boyish 
ter, our pleasure must be mingled with some 
of surprise. A late historian,* vrho, despite 
* Ungaid, voL vli. p. 104. 
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the prejudices which must be inseparable from his 
creed, possessed a clear head and happy discrimination 
of judgment, has mentioned the strange fact, that no 
one was permitted to address him, not even his sisters, 
without kneeling to him ; and that if either of his 
sisters was permitted to be his companion at dinner, 
she sat on a stool and cushion, at a distance beyond 
the limits of the royal dais. This, however, depends 
upon the report of a foreigner, who may have only 
been present on some occasion when the etiquette of 
royalty was in full play. As to its having been the 
general practice, neither the character of the time, 
nor the numerous anecdotes preserved of the prince's 
behaviour on other occasions, suffer us to entertain 
the least shadow of belief. 

During the latter years of his father's reign, his 
diligence in study had been so great, that he was ena- 
bled, to write fluently in Latin, while in Greek compo- 
sition he equaEed his cousin, the beautiful and hapless 
Lady Jane Grey, of whom hereafter. He likewise 
made a considerable progress in modern languages, 
and used to write a weekly account of his studies, 
classed under their different headings, to his venerable 
godfather, the Archbishop of Canterbury. Meanwhile, 
he was ever attentive to the wants of others, relieving 
many who had been faithful servants of his father, but 
whom that prince had forgotten when they were no 
longer useful to his ambition or pleasure. These 
were, in fact, the golden years of Prince Edward's life ; 
he enjoyed the means of doing aU the good to which 
inclination prompted him, and throve rapidly in the 
studies for which nature had given him aptitude, a 
love of learning, and diligence. 

The glory of Edward VI. is in his childhood. As a 
hing^ he lies under a cloud. Dying as he did, at the 
age of seventeen, his seven years' reign exhibits 
nought but the cruelties and mismanagement of a 
regency which he was too young to control, although 
old enough to reap unpopularity from their pro- 
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ceedings. Amused with sports and pastimes, there 
was no wonder if even a more than clever boy of ten 
or eleven years old proved but an inadequate repre- 
sentative of a country rent asunder with political and 
religious discord, rile with the remembrance of a 
thousand injuries, and ready for any emeute merely to 
rouse them from their present condition. 

No sooner had Henry VIII. gone to his last ac- 
count than the Earl of Hertford, and Sir Anthony 
Brown, master of the horse, went to Hertford, where 
the prince resided, and brought him, together with 
the Princess Elizabeth, to the royal palace at Enfield. 
On the next day, he made his public entrance into 
London, and was proclaimed King. On the drawbridge 
of the Tower he was met by the lords of the council, 
with the constable and lieutenant of the fortress, who 
swore allegiance to him in the presence chamber. 
The Earl of Hertford, his uncle, was then proclaimed 
Lord Protector, and guardian of the young king 
during his minority, which Henry had limited to his 
eighteenth year. After receiving the honour of knight- 
hood from his uncle, he was presented with the sword 
by the Lord Protector, and standing under his cloth 
of estate, he knighted the Lord Mayor of London. 
The Protector was then created Duke of Somerset. 

On the 17th of Eebruary, Edward was solemnly 
crowned in "Westminster Abbey, and a general pardon 
for all misdemeanors and state offences was granted, 
except in the case of the Duke of Norfolk and a few 
others, who, through some private pique on the part 
of the council, did not receive their pardon till 3!ilary 
came to the throne. 

The removal of the Earl of Southampton from the 
office of chancellor proved a very unpopular act ; but 
the attachment of the Duke of Somerset to the Pro- 
testant interest, to which the young king had been 
thoroughly trained, soon stifled dissatis&ction, and 
restored the Lord Protector to a high position in popu- 
lar favour. But our situation with regard to Scot- 
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land was a most unliappy one. Henry Vlll. had 
always wished that the two ooimtries should be united 
together by the marriage of the young Edward witii 
the infant Queen of Scots, afterwards so celebrated 
for her beauty, indiscretion, and misfortunes. But 
the jealousy of some of the Scottish nobles prevented 
the consummation, and the treaty was broken off. A 
large army was raised, and, under the command of the 
Lord Protector, and of Dudley, Earl of Warwick, ad- 
vanoed into Scotlajid. Much bloodshed followed, but, 
greatly as the Scotch suffered, the English were no 
great gainers by this unnatural war, for some rein- 
forcements sent by the French king, Henry II., com- 
pelled them to retire, while the uneasy state of thmgs 
at home imperatively caUed for the presence of the 
Lord Protector. 

In fact, the emissaries of the pope had stirred up 
the country people in the west otEngland against the 
royal commission enrpowered to settle the form pre- 
scribed by the acts of the Eeformation. Sir Anthony 
Kingston, who, with the Earl of Pembroke, was an 
active agent in quelling the disturbances in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, has left a name tarnished with the re- 
membrance of much cold-blooded and needless cruelty. 
In fact, his career rather resembled the notorious 
" circuit " of the infiimous . Jeffireys. But the riots 
were put down with difficully, and the French, taking 
advantage of the disturbed state of affairs, attacked 
Bologne, which was at last yielded to them for an 
equivalent in money. Ambassadors were sent from 
both countries, and, after some diplomatic discussions, 
a peace was agreed upon, to be cemented by the mar- 
riage of Elizabeth, the French king's daughter, with 
Edward. But the imtimely death of the young prince 
prevented the negotiation being effected. 

MJeonwhile, the cunning and wily Dudley was art- 
fully planning the ruin of Somerset. By dint of 
Yonous false rumours and suborned evidence, the 
Duke was at length arraigned at the bar of the House 
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of Lords on the twofold cliarge of attempting the life 
of the Duke of ^Northumberland, and aiming at the 
crown. Unfortunately, the Duke's style of magnifi- 
cence, and the part he had taken in procuring the 
death of his brother, the Lord Seymour, had alienated 
men's feelings from him ; the young king's ears had 
been fiUed with nought but exaggerated stories of his 
misdeeds, and of the suspicious splendour in which he 
lived ; and he at length yielded to the persuasion of 
Dudley, and signed the warrant ,for his execution. 
Sir Ralph Yane and others were involved in his fate. 

But the tender disposition of the young king would 
not suffer him to feel happy. Any allusion to the 
death of his uncle drew from him tears of deep sor- 
row ; and he reproached himself bitterly with what he 
had done through the insidious persuasions of another. 
Meanwhile, he was seized with an illness, from which 
he never rallied ; and the council, at length, utterly 
puzzled how to act, dismissed his physicians, and en- 
Listed him to the care of a fei^^ empiric, whose 
charms or simples, so far from producing any beneficial 
results, increased his suffiprings. In a few days his 
flesh became discoloured, and his legs began to swell. 
In vain were the physicians again called in ; he lan- 
guished but a short time, and on the 6th of July, 1653, 
breathed out his soul to the G-od who could jiidge him 
for his own good deeds, and who would not condemn 
him for what the evil counsel of older and more cun- 
ning heads had devised. 

Among the many charitable institutions which were 
founded under his patronage and bounty, the Blue 
Coat School deserves especial mention. He also gave 
St. Bartholomew's in Smithfield, and St. Thomas's, 
Southwark, as hospitals for the sick, and endowed 
them with suitable revenues. It would appear, that 
the advice of the good Bishop Latimer contributed 
greatly to these pious undertakings, and that the 
young king's mind derived no small consolation from 
the preaching and converse of that pious and con- 
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scientious divine. Possessed of rare natural parts, 
and of a disposition whicli even the contact of a cor- 
rupt and artificial court had failed to spoil, Edward 
VI. might have been the gloiy of the English throne, 
and the annals of history mignt have remained unde- 
filed with the name of a Mary. But Heaven willed 
otherwise. 
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The history I am about to recount presents one of 
the most wonderful and painful examples of early pre- 
cocity that can be conceived, while the sad impressions 
with which it is fraught are heightened by the fact, 
that a father is the narrator of his little son's early 
greatness and premature death. 

The learned and pious John Evelyn — ^a writer whose 
works will ever render his name dear to the antiquary 
and the man of taste — ^has left us two accounts* of 
the wonderful attainments of his son Eichard, as well 
as most detailed particulars of his last sufferings and 
death. Deep feeling of pious resignation is mingled 
with the moist poignant sorrow, and the whole soul 
of the writer seems wrapt up in the subject But one 
brief sentence splendidly expresses not only the effect 
of so bitter a trial upon a mind like Evelyn's, but 
likewise the lesson which parents should learn from 
such a narrative. " Let us," says Evelyn, "make our 
children fit for God, and then let us not be displeased 
whenever he takes them from us."t 

I shaU endeavour to blend the two accounts, and, as 
nearly as possible, give this affecting narrative in the fia- 
ther's own words. " He was taught to pray as soon as 
he could speak, and he was taught to read as soon as he 

* Viz., in his Diary, year 1658, Jan. 27 [Works, vol. i. p. 309, 
eqq.], and in the preface to Cbrysostom concerning the Education 
of Children [Works, vol. iii. p. 106, sqq.] 

t Vol. ui. p. 106. 
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eould pray. At three years old he read any character 
or letter used in oiir printed books, and within a little 
time after, any tolerable writing-hand, and had gotten 
by heart, before he was fiye years of age, seven or eight 
hundred Latin and Greek words, together with their 
genders and declensions." He was then entered upon 
the verbs, " which in four months' time he did per- 
fectly conjugate together with most of the irregulars 
excepted in our grammar. These he conquered with 
incredible delight, and intelligence of their use. * 
But," continues Evelyn, " it is more strange to coi.- 
sider, that when from them I thought to set him to 
the nouns, he had in that interim (by himself) 
learned both their declensions and their examples, 
their exceptions, adjectives, comparisons, pronouns, 
without any knowledge or precept of mine, inso- 
much that I stood amazed at his sedulity and me- 
mory. This engaged me to bring him a SententuB 
Piieriles, and a Cato's Distichro, and afterwards Come- 
nius' Janua, the short sentences of which the two first 
and the more solid ones of the last, he learned to con- 
strue and parse as fast as one could weU teach and 
attend him : for he becmie not only dexterous in the 
ordinary rules by frequent recourse to them (for in- 
deed I never obliged him to get any of them by heart 
as a task) upon occasions, but did at this age also 
easily comprehend both the answering and the use of 
the relative, the ellipsis, and defects of verbs and nouns 
unexpressed. But to repeat here all that I could 
justly affirm concerning his promptitude in this nature, 
were altogether prodigious, so that truly I have been 
sometimes even constrained to cry out with the father, 
as of another Adeodatus, horrori mihi est hoc mgehium.^ 
For so insatiable were his desires of knowledge, that 
I well remember upon it time hearing one discoxirse of 
Terence and Plautus, and being told (upon his enqui- 
ring conceriiing those authors) that the books were 

* See Note* on preceding page. 
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too difficult for him, he wept for very grief, and would 
hardly be pacified : but thus it is reported of Thucy- 
dides, when those noble Muses {Le,, the books of He- 
rodotus) were recited in his hearing, at one of the most 
illustrious assemblies of Q-reece, from whence was 

Eredicted the greatness of his genius. To tell you 
ow readily he read French, how much of it he spake 
and understood, were to let you only know that his 
mother did instruct him without any confusion to the 
rest. Then he learned a catechism and many prayers, 
and read divers things in that language. More to be 
admired was the liveliness of his judgment, that being 
much affected with the diagrams in Euclid, he did 
with a great facility interpret to me many of the 
common postulates and definitions which he would 
readily repeat in Latin, and apply. And he was. in 
one hoxur only, taught to play the first half of a thorough 
bass to one of our church psalms, upon the organ. 
Let no man think that we did hereby crowd his spirit 
too full of notions. Those things wmch we force upon 
other children were strangely natural to him, for as he 
very seldom affected their toys, of such things did his 
usual recreation consist, as the gravest man might not 
be ashamed to divert himself withal." 

It is worthy of notice, that ^sop's Fables (as we 
still must persist in calling them, although aware that 
they are the work of various writers, and that ^sop 
himself is a very doubtful personage) was a favourite 
volume with young Evelyn. He could repeat most 
of them by heart, and doubtless derive a child's 
pleasure from the quaint woodcuts with which the 
earlier editions were adorned. "JSsop's Fables," illus- 
trated of course, is a gem in the child's treasury. No 
other book can so readily teach a habit of tninking 
sensibly, and of detecting great truths beneath a 
simple covering. 

His ear was remarkably correct, and he never 
failed to tell what language was being read, by the 
"ocent only. He had a great love for proverbial 
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sentences, and would quote them with singular accu- 
racy and appropriateness. But the intellectual gifts 
of his mind were far inferior to his exalted feelings of 
piety and meek devotion towards God, and of kindli- 
ness and amiability to those around him. " When we 
told him how many days a quaker had fasted, he re- 
plied that it was no wonder, for Christ had said man 
should not live by bread alone, but by the word of 
God. He would of himself (when suffering under the • 
ague that proved fatal), select the most pathetic 
psalms, and chapters out of Job, to read to his maid 
during his sickness, telling her when she pitied him, 
that all God's children must suffer affliction. He de- 
claimed against the vanities of the worid before he 
had seen any. Often he would desire those who came 
to see him to pray by him, and a year before he fell 
sick, to kneel and pr/y with him alone in some comer. 
To all this I might add the incomparable sweetness of 
his countenance and eyes, the dear fabric of his body 
and pretty addresses : how easily he forgot injuries, 
when at any time I woidd break and cross his passions, 
by sometimes interrupting his enjoyments, in the 
midst of some sweet or other delicious things which 
allured him; that I might thereby render him the 
more indifferent to aD. thiags, though these he seldom 
quitted without reward and advantage. But above 
all, extremely conspicuous was his affection to his 
younger brother, with whose impertinences he would 
continually bear, saying, he was but a child, and under- 
stood no better. . . Kever did this child lie in bed 
(by his good wiU) longer than six or seven hours, win- 
ter or summer ; and the first thing he did (beiog up), 
was to say his French prayers, and our church cate- 
chism ; after breakfast, that short Latin pray er, which ha- 
ving met with at the beginning of our Lillie's grammar, 
he had learned by heart, without any knowledge or in- 
junction of mme, and whatever he so committed to 
memory, he would never desist till he perfectly un- 
derstood." 
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On the Sunday fortnight before he died he re- 
peated the church catechism, and so persuaded did 
he feel that he had mastered the great mystery of our 
salvation by Christ, that he declared that his god- 
fathers were now disengaged, "for that since he him- 
self now understood what his duty was, it would be 
required of him, and not of them, for the future. 
And let no man think," pursues Evelyn, " that when 
I use the term disengaged, it is to express the child's 
meaning by a fine word, for he did not only make use 
of such phiases himself, but would frequently in his 
ordinary discourse make use of such expressions as 
one would have marvelled how he came by them ; but 
upon enquiry he would certainly have produced his 
authority, and either in the Bible, or some other 
book, showed you the words so used. How divinely 
did this pious infant speak of his being weary of this 
troublesome world (into which he was scarcely en- 
tered), and whilst he lay sick, of his desires to go 
to heaven; that the angels might convey him into 
Abraham's bosom, passionately persuading those that 
tended him to die with him ; for he told them that 
he knew he should not live: and really, though it 
was an ague which carried him from us (a disease 
which I least apprehended, finding him so Hvely 
in his interval), yet the day before he took his 
leave of us, he called to me and pronounced very 
soberly: 'Pather,' said he, *you nave often told 
me that you would give me your house, and 
your land, your books, and all your fine things; 
but I tell you, I shall have none of them; you 
will leave them all to my brother.' This he spake 
without any provocation or passion ; and it did some- 
what trouble me, that I could not make him alter 
this conceit, which in another would be esteemed 
prophetic. 

" Next morning, when he found himself ill and I 
persuaded him to keep his hands in bed, he demanded 
whether he might pray to G-od with his hands un« 
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joined; and a Httle after, whilst in great agony, 
whether he should not offend God by using his holy 
name so often calling for ease. "What shall I say of 
his frequent pathetic ejaculations uttered of himself! 
* Sweet Jesus I save me, deliver me, pardon my sins ; 
let thine angels receive me 1 ' Such a child I never 
saw ; for such a child I bless God, in whose bosom he 
is ! May I and mine become as this little child, who 
now follows the child Jesus, that Lamb of God, in a 
white robe, whithersoever he goes ! Even so, Lord 
Jesus ; thy will be done ! Thou gavest him to us, 
thou hast taken him from us ; blessed be the name of 
the Lord ! That I had anything acceptable to Thee 
was from Thy grace alone, since from me he had 
nothing but sin; but that Thou hast pardoned! 
Blessed be my God for ever ! Amen." 

Thus died feichard Evelyn, at the early age of five 
years, five months, and three days. It would not 
appear that his death can be traced to mental excite- 
ment, or a frame impaired and overwrought by study. 
The cure of ague was at that time but imperfectly 
understood* and it would seem that, in young 
Evelyn's case, too much warmth and wrapping-up 
tended to hasten the mischief. The loss of such a 
child must indeed have been a bitter trial ; and, as we 
read the truly pathetic accounts handed down to us 
by John Evelyn, we are as much surprised at the tone 
of Christiaix Lignation and uncom^ining piety in 
the father, as we are astonished at the versatility of 
talent in the son. 

Li the diary of 1689, Jan. 17, we meet with an ac- 
count of the son of Dr. Clench, who, at the age of barely 
twelve years, displayed a knowledge of chronology, 
history, and divinity sufficient to elicit the admiration 
of the learned Pepys. Well, and with sad reason, 
does Evelyn observe : " I had read of divers forward 
and precocious youths, and some I have known ; but 
1 never did either hear or read of anything like to 
this sweet child, — if it be right to call him child, — 
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who has more knowledge than most men in the world, 
I counselled his father not to set his heart too mnch 
on this jewel, Immodicis hrevis est atas, et rara 
senectw, as I myself learned by sad experience in my 
most dear child itichard." 
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We now pass on to an example of equal precocity, 
but happier fete. William Wottoit, the son of the 
Beverend Henry Wotton, presents one of the best 
authenticated instances of a juvenile prodigy to be 
found in history.* At six years of age he was abl^ 
to read and translate Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; and, 
at seven, he possessed some knowledge of Arabic and 
Syriac. As it was formerly the custom to go to the 
university at a much earlier age than in the present 
day, we find him entered at Catherine Hall in his 
tenth vear, the master. Dr. Eachard, recording him as 
"equal to Hammond or Grotius." When Evelyn 
saw him in 1679, he " disputed in divinity, law, and 
all the sciences; was skuful in history, both eccle^ 
siastical and profane; in politics, — ^in a word, so 
universally and solidly learned at eleven yedrs of age, 
that he was looked on as a miracle." Dr. Lloyd and 
Dr. Burnet examined him severely, but both confessed 
that they had never seen any one to equal him. His 
memory was of such intensity, that he could repeat 
any discourse he heard ; and his father, who was his 
only tutor, declared that his son knew all that he 
himself knew. Nevertheless, he was never spoilt by 
the praises which his wonderM talents attracted ; ho 

* See Bishop Monk's Life of Bentley, p. 7, sq. ; Evelyn, 
Works, ToL L p. 508. 
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was quiet, docile, and humble in liis manners, and an 
universal favourite. 

When he took his Bachelor's degree, he was ac- 
quainted with twelve languages; and as there was 
no precedent for granting that degree to a youth 
of tnirteen, a special record, stating his astonish- 
ing proficiency, was inserted in the books of the 
university. 

While residing on a fellowship of St. John's, Wot- 
ton occupied himself in examimng and collating ma- 
nuscripts for his friend, the great Bentlej. In a 
letter preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
thus writes to that scholar: — "I should now con- 
gratulate myself and the world upon the happy 
prospects of all these new discoveries we are like to 
nave firomyou, when once you are well settled at 
Oxford. Tou know I write what I think ; and there- 
fore I hope you will make use of me as often as you 
thiok I can be in the least serviceable to you. I am 
yours affectionately, W. W." * 

But Wotton's name was chiefly brought before the 
public notice by his work entitled "Eeflections upon 
Ancient and Modem Learning." The occasion of 
this book involves an oft-mooted question, and one 
sufficiently interesting to claim our attention for a 
brief space of time. 

Even at the present day there are not wanting those 
who uphold the past at the expense of the present, 
and who affect to find a falling-off in everything. 
Like old Nestor in the Iliad, they acknowleage no 
heroes like those of by-gone ages ; they will not allow 
that mankind are wiser, better, or happier; and even 
the most obvious social improvements, or the explosion 
of the most evident error, is viewed by them as an 
impertinent interference and innovation. In fact, 
conventional admiration is the offspring of bad taste, 
and of that timidity of judgment which makes men 

• Monk'g Bentlev, p. 16. 
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copy the opinions of others rather than strive to foim 
their own. 

In the year 1688, the witty Fontenelle published, 
at the end of some Pastoral Poems, a Dissertation, in 
which the modems were generally upheld over the 
ancients, "making," as Bishop Monk observes, "his 
principal stand upon the ground least jQivourablo to 
his own clients, that of genius." Perrault followed 
up this onslaught upon antiquity in his "Parallel 
between the Ancients and Modems," in which he 
flattered the vanity of Balsac, Boileau, Voiture, and 
Comeille, by matching them respectively against 
Cicero, Horace, Pliny, and the Attic tragedians. 
Such extravagant and injudicious criticism could not 
long remain unnoticed, and Sir William Temple, a 
well-known statesman and popular writer, appeared in 
the lists on behalf of the ancients. In his " Essay 
upon the Ancient and Modem Learning," first pub- 
lished in 1692, he attacks the Erench critics with 
great vehemence, but flies himself into the opposite 
extreme, stripping tlie modems of all credit, not only 
in the results of genius and taste, but in the state of 
philosophy and knowledge, whether physical, intellec- 
tual, or mechanical. 

But this work, although written with considerable 
elegance, lacks the soundness which is the first re- 
quisite of an essayist. Sir WiUiam Temple betrays 
want of knowledge on many points, and an equafly 
dangerous credulity on others ; his reasoning is wholly 
one-sided, and the book reads rather like an eulogistic 
piece of school declamation, than a calm and dis- 
passionate inquiry after truth. Although the work 
was read and aamired by many, it was far from 
satisfying competent judges. "He had displayed a 
disposition to undervalue the labours and discoveries 
of the piodems, particularly the philosophers, which 
outraged every principle oi fair comparison ; in some 
material departments of knowledge, his own informa- 
tion was too superficial to allow his judgment to have 
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much, weight; and in contrast to his French an- 
tagonists, he shewed a disinclination to admit the 
perits of hds own coimtrymen, some of the most 
illustriouB of whom — as Shakespeare, IMHton, and 
Newton — ^he did not condescend to name. Besides, 
the only point which his arguments, if sound, tended 
to establish, was the tmeomfortable doctrine of the 
degencKKT^ of the human species." * 

Wotton, who was now fulfilling the office of chap- 
lain to the Duke of iN'ottingham, wrote an able reply, 
entitled " Eeflections on Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing." In this Tolume, he enters into every question 
with great learning and impartiality. He is not only 
a more candid reasoner than Sir William Temple, but 
he possesses a far greater acquaintance with the sub- 
jects under discussion. "Though professing the 
character of an umpire, he more frequently resists 
the arguments of his predecessor ; and this he does 
in the most efficacious manner, by destroying the 
premises upon which they are built, by giving a just 
view of the authorities for the alleged vast acquisi- 
tions of the ancient sages, and showing how ill they 
will bear the test of investigation. Of Eontenelle 
his opinion is, that he injured his own cause by an 
injudicious mode of treating it. A material object 
kept in view by "Wotton is, to uphold the honour of 
the Boyal Society, of whom Su? William thought 
very slightingly, and contemptuously styled — from 
the original place of their meeting— the *men of 

Gresham.'"t 

Among other errors into which Sir William had 
been led by the superficial character of his knowledge, 
was his injudicious praise of the epistles of Phalaris. 
This led to the triumphant exposure of their spurious- 
ness by Bentley, in an appendix to Wotton's second 
edition, — a work which led to the celebrated con- 
troversy between that great critic and the united 

» Monk, p. 46, t Ibid. p. 47. 
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witB of Olford. All tbat personal sarcasm and bit- 
ter abuse could effect, was brought to bear by the 
opponents; but the massiye soundness of Bentlej's 
Iduroing, and the dense force and brilliant wit of his 
arguments left them without a leg to stand upon. 
Bentley's " Dissertatidn on the Epistles of Phalaris '* 
is the Apollo Belvidera of criticism, and as such, has 
flurvired, and will survive, the memory of those whose 
only rescue from oblivion is the unsatisfactory posi- 
tion their names occupy in the wondrous pages of the 
prince of critics. 

To return to Wotton's book. Sir William did not 
choose to remain silent, and wrote a reply, which was 
not printed until after his death, and which it were 
weU for his credit had it been consigned to obHvion. 
It breathes an ill-tempered and querulous tone i and, 
so far from bringing a single argument to prove the 
truth of his former assertions, it repeats the rhetor- 
ical panegyrics on the ancients, without evincing the 
least disposition to sift the often doubtful authority 
to which they owed their reputation. His friend 
Jonathan Swift proved a better, though an equally 
sophistical, opponent. In his "Tale of a Tub" — a 
work in which the most unbounded fancy and humour 
have been defiled by ribaldry and coarseness — he 
placed both Bentley and Wotton in a ludicrous light, 
casting ridicule upon every department of literature 
with which he himself was unacquainted. In his 
" Battle of the Books " he was equally unjust and 
bitter in his censures. 

In an appendix to his third edition, Wotton defended 
himself with great ability, using severity enough, 
but without giving way to spleen or iU-humour. 
He at the same time gave a fair and clever exposition 
of the allusions contained in the " Tale of a Tub." 
Amusingly enough. Dean Swift adopted them as a 
commentary on his own Jext ; and to this day we have 
no more useful illustrations of that amusing and clever 
but coarse, publication. 
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It would occupy too much space to give a list of 
the other works of this remarkable man, nor do the 
events of his life claim any prominent notice. He 
was a bad economist ; and, although possessing tolera- 
ble preferment, he was at one time wrced to retire to 
"Wales. Here, however, he was not idle, but made 
himself thoroughly master of the language and lore 
of the country. He died in 1726, aged sixty-one, at 
Buxted, in Sussex.* 

* See ftirtlier particulars in " Nichol's Literary Anecdotes " vol. 
iv. p. 253, sqq., where some valuable testimonies to his early 
abilities are given. 
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As in the case of young Eveljrn, so witn respect to 
John Philip Barretier, it is to his father that we are 
indebted for the few particulars we possess of his 
short, but remarkable life. Excluding all that might 
perhaps be attributed to the over-wanuth of parental 
kindness, enough remains to prove the early tenacity 
of his memory, and of a zeal and quickness in study 
never surpassed. 

He was bom at Schwabach, on the 19th of January, 
1720 (or 1721).* His father, a Calvinist minister, 
took upon himself the care of his education. With- 
out encumbering his mind and fatiguing his memory 
with a niunber of complicated rules and definitions, 
each accompanied by a perplexing mass of exceptions, 
he sought to instil the rudiments of the languages 
simultaneously with the power of speaking them. In 
this way he gradually acquired French, German, and 
Latin before he was six years of age. And yet, from 
his after life, it would appear that his knowledge of 
these languages was critical, as well as colloquial. 
The Bible was the universal text-book chosen by his 
father, who laid it before him in the language he 
proposed to learn, together with a translation. He 
thus learned the inflections and constructions by 
degrees, without going through the heavy mass of 

* The materials, and a few passages, of this memoir, are due to 
Br. Johnson, Works, vol. ziL p. 149, sqq. 
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grammatical study, which, while it imquestionably 
lays a finn and solid substratum for future experience 
to build up into the desired edifice, often deters many 
a promising mind, and disgusts those whom it was 
intended to assist. 

When he was near the end of his sixth year, he 
commenced the study of the Book of Q-enesis in its 
original language. His father confined him to this 
one book for six months, and the result was, that he 
was able, with the knowledge thus gained, to read the 
rest of the historical books with little or no assistance. 
He then applied himself to the more fascinating study 
of the poetical and prophetical books, and so careful 
and complete were ms exertions, that he could not 
only translate them, without hesitation, into Latin or 
French, but re-translate his own version back into the 
precise words of the original 

Eager to find some change of employment, he set 
about translating the travels of Eabbi Benjamin from 
the Hebrew into French, iEustrating them with notes 
and dissertations. His father's object in directing 
him to this work had been mainly to improve his 
calligraphy, and be encouraged him to hope, that a 
translation of a small book, flEiixly written out, would 
be readily accepted by some bookseller, and that 
thus he would be able to augment his own small 
library. 

The work was completed within three months, and, 
as Dr. Johnson assures us, " the notes cositain so many 
curious remarks and inquiries, out of the common 
road of learning, and aSord so many instanx^es of pene^ 
tration, iudirment, and aceuracy, that the reader finds 
m eTO^ iH^ mo^ reasoa to persuade him that they 
cannot possibly be the work of a child, but of a man 
long accnatamed to these studies, enlightened by re- 
fiecticm, and dexterous by long practice in the use of 
books." The copy, however, was far from being 
written with the neatness which his father had ex- 
pected, nor were the proposals made by the bookseller 
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of tbe most encouraging character. It -^bs afccepted, 
but returned for transcription. 

Despite a painM and troublesome tumaar in bift 
left band, young Borretier, nothing daunted, set to 
work with ardour. He did not content himself with 
merely transcribing the work, but altered and re- 
modelled his notes and dissertations, augmenting the 
size of the volume by nearly one-half. 

In his twelfth year he plunged into the yolundnoua 
wntings of the mthers and councils of the first six 
centuries, and began to draw up a collection of their 
canons. Experience had taught him to distrust trans- 
lations, and he read every work in the original lan- 
guage. "Thus he continued his studies, neither 
drawn aside by pleasure, nor discouraged by difficul- 
ties. The greatest obstacle to his improvement was 
want of books, with which his narrow fortune coiild 
not liberally supply him ; so that he was obliged to 
borrow the greatest part of those which his studies 
required, and to retimi them when he had read them, 
without being able to consult them occasionally, or to 
recur to them when his memory should fail him." 

At the same time, neither his attention to study, 
nor the privations under which he occasionally suf- 
fered, had the least effect in embittering his disposi- 
tion. He was always gay, lively, and Dacetious, and, 
in society, seemed rather the easy and polished man 
of the world than the youthfiil bookworm, greedy of 
every moment that was not devoted to his darling 
pursuits. 

In the year 1735 he published a vindication of the 
beginning of St. John's Gospel against the heresy of 
Artemon, and, so great was the flame of this work, 
that the king of Prussia resolved upon making his 
fortunes his own care. His father was promoted to 
the cure of the church of Stetin, to which his way 
lay through Leipzic and Berlin. This journey was 
highly agreeable to young Barretier, as it enabled him 
to increase his knowledge in various ways, and to 
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make the acquaintance of many whose literary di8«- 
tinctions already placed them in the foremost ranks 
of society. At Halle, he so distinguished himself in 
conversation *with the professors of the Uniyersity, 
that they offered him the diploma of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy. That very night Barretier drew up some 
postulates in philosophy and mathematics, which he 
straightway sent to the press, and defended the next 
day, before a crowded assembly, with a wit, spirit, and 
readiness worthy of the '* admirable Crichton." He 
was then admitted to his degree, and escorted to his 
lodgings amidst the plaudits of one of the most learned 
societies in Europe. 

When they arrived at Berlin, the king paid him 
the utmost attention, inviting him to court every day, 
that he might enjoy the pleasure of his varied and 
sparkling conversation. His majesty formed so high 
an idea of his capabilities, that he recommended mm 
to devote his time to the acquisition of modern his- 
tory, and such knowledge as might prove useful in 
diplomacy, declaring that, with his present talents, he 
might in ten years become the greatest statesman in 
Europe. But such an ambition formed no part of our 
hero's character; he declared that he loved science 
and quiet too well to quit them for the harassing and 
complicated studies of public life. The king was 
little pleased at this reply ; indeed, his father attri- 
butes to it the delay of tne favours which his son had 
hopes of receiving, his majesty having contemplated 
employing him in a ministerial capacity. 

However, his father's promotion was changed, and 
he was made pastor of the French Church at Halle — 
a situation every way favourable to study. He came 
with high recommendations from the king, and a pre- 
sent of two hundred crowns. 

At Halle his studies prospered apace, and he had 
gradually be^un to bend his mind in the direction 
which tne king had recommended, when his health 
began to decline. But at nineteen years of age, it was 
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hoped that his disease, which seemed neither violent 
nor alarming, would soon give way, and it is possible 
that less care was taken than the evil really demanded. 
For eighteen months it went on, treacherously under- 
miDing his system, but failing to shake his hveliness 
ot spirits, or prevent his application to study. At 
length he lost the use of his limbs; he felt the 
warning, calmly and fearlessly resigned himself to his 
fate, and on the 5th of October, 1740, he breathed 
his last. 



Canbkt h Mvtdtdm, 



Mat be fairly instanced as another example of the 
eflBcacy of early parental care. The marquis, his 
father, had received an education well calculated to 
make him love and esteem learning as the best pos- 
session of mankind. Enjoying the advantages of rank 
and fortune, he nevertheless laboured to impress upon 
his infaut son the worthlessness of mere worldly dis- 
tinctions compared with the precious and unalienable 
treasure of a mind well stored and richly cultivated. 
He exerted the most careful judgment in the selection 
of masters for him, and was fortunate in obtaining 
the services of liberal and enlightened men, who, cast- 
ing away the trammels of a conventional system, 
strove to make learning a labour of love rather than a 
task. Their efforts were successful, and the ductile 
mind of young Candiac readily received impressions 
which were conveyed in so agreeable a manner. Pic- 
tures were his greait delight, and by dint of a move- 
able alphabet, he had mastered his letters before he 
was fifteen months oW I 

His progress was astonishing. "Wlien barely four 
years old, he could pronounce and read French 
fluently, and could even make out the Greek characters 
either in print or in manuscript. He lived on the 
best understanding with his preceptors ; of fear and 
compulsion he knew not the bare idea. Where there 
was a willingness to learn that required to be checked 
rather than stimulated, a single word of kindness was 
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a more efficient incentive than any dread of ptmish- 
ment. At length, his passion for learning became 
obviously prejudicial to his health, and "thej were 
compelled to hide books from him, while he was 
equally on the alert to gain opportunities of reading 
by stealth. 

In the fifth year of his age, he commenced the 
rudiments of Latin, and in a few months he was able 
to construe Cornelius Nepos and others of the easier 
writers. But languages were not the boundary of his 
marvellous abilities. He mastered arithmetic and 
geometry, geography, history, and made some pro- 
gress in archaeology. His fame spread far and wide, 
and his father's mansion speedily became the rendez- 
vous of men of talent, anxious to ^certain the reaHty 
of the boy's reputed endowments. There was an 
innate modesty m young Candiac, which made him 
unwilling to express his own opinions in the presence 
of men of such high attainments j but, once " drawn 
out," and every one was astonished at the versatility 
and depth of his knowledge, and at the readiness and 
elegance with which he expressed himself. His 
amazing memory was displayed on this occasion by 
his asking each person present the name of the pro- 
vince in which they had been bom. He then took a 
piece of chalk, and rapidly sketched out a chart of 
France on the floor ; having done which, he pointed 
out to each guest the place of his birth, and its situa- 
tion and distance. He then described the rivers that 
flowed through it, the great men whom it had pro- 
duced, and the battles which had been fought there, 
concluding with some clever and judicious remarks on 
the natural history and antiquities of the localities he 
had thus wonderfully described. 

Various attempts were made to ascertain whether 
yoimg Candiac was not a mere hearsay repeater, and 
whether he understood what he talked of so fluently. 
But there was one unvarying conviction in the minds 
of aU who tried the experiment, viz. :--that his powers 
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of memory were fully equalled by the accuracy of his 
judgment, and the simple straightforwardness of his 
reflections. He not only knew facts, but he contem- 
plated them in their diflerent bearings upon the social 
condition of man ; he sought to And reasons for and 
against, and balanced consequences with a precision 
worthy of riper years. 

But the brilliant hopes of the marquis were destined 
to meet with a cruel disappointment. Ever delicate 
in frame, young Montcalm began to yield to the fatal 
destroyer who mows down so many of the fairest 
flowers of earth. He had shone with the radiancy of 
a star, and had diflused the light of genius around 
him whithersoever he went; but his own existence 
was that of a meteor. His astonishing mental powers 
had proved too strong an engine for the fragile struc- 
ture that contained them. His soul was too large to 
dwell in that weak and worn frame, and it had lived 
in a continual and painful struggle for emancipation. 
Ere fifteen summers had spread forth their delights 
for his youthful eye — before fifteen winters had wel- 
comed him to his studious fire-side, Candiac de Mont- 
calm was nought but a dear and regretted name in the 
annals of youthful greatness.* 

* Candiac was bom in 1719, at Candiac, near Nismet. 
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MoBE unliappy, because permitted to live to dege- 
nerate into the saddest state to which the human 
mind can be reduced, was Blaise Pascal, whose name 
will ever live as that of one of the first thinkers of 
Prance, and whose preternatural powers of thought 
were allowed to ripen into fall bloom, and then, alas! 
to faAe into the nothingness of misanthropy and mo- 
nomania. 

Bom in the year 1623, at Clermont, in Auvergne, 
of a sire who held an honourable post in the most 

Eicturesque of Norman towns, Eouen, Blaise Pascal, 
pom his earliest infancy, displayed an unusual ten- 
dency to reflectiveness, and was often found com- 
pletely absorbed in his own thoughts. Eager to 
probe the causes and sources of things, and to work 
out elaborate deductions to a satisfactory result, he 
lived a life of question and answer. It was easy to 
perceive that his mind grew far more rapidly than his 
physical frame, and his father took the utmost pains 
to check so dangerous a precocity. He avoided in- 
troducing any subjects of conversation likely to en- 
courage discussion, and, when young Pascal expressed 
a wish to know what mathematics were, he forbade 
him to speak about them, setting him to work at the 
more practical and less speculative study of lan- 
guages. But it is of little use to withstand the 
enthusiasm that pants for knowledge ; the boy was 
constantly dwelling on the subject, and at length, 
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worn out by Iiis son's importimiiy, the &tiier 
casually told nim that geometry was a science which, 
teaches how to describe figures, and to find their 
relative proportions to each other. He then bade 
hiTn never more allude to the subject, hoping that 
80 meagre and uncircumstantial a reply would check 
all desire to know anything further on the subject. 
But he was mistaken. 

Young Pascal, who, by his sister's account, would 
never rest without knowing the reason of eveiything, 
had just caught a. sufficient hint as to what geometry 
was, and he hastened to apply it. Having got hold of 
a few books on the subject, he proceeded to draw 
figures and work problems with a piece of charcoal on 
the fioor of his room. His father, finding that he had, 
without any assistance or instruction, mastered Euclid 
as far as the thirty-second problem, gave up all idea 
of thwarting his son's evident bent, and he now gave 
him all the advantages he could command. The results 
were wonderful. At sixteen, young Pascal produced 
a work on Conic Sections, of such excellence as to pro- 
voke the amazement and incredulity of Des Cartes, who 
would scarcely beHeve that so extraordinary a treatise 
could be the offspring of so youthful a writer. In his 
nineteenth year, he invented a most ingenious ma« 
chine for making arithmetical calculations, enabling a 
person totaUy ignorant even of the rudiments of cal- 
culation, to perform all kinds of arithmetical operations. 

He next plunged into the study of Torricelli's 
theory respecting the weight of the atmosphere. He 
not only mastered the siu)ject, but developed it in a 
more complete manner than had been thought pos- 
sible, clearly proving that the effects hitherto attri- 
buted to a supposed vacwumy were in reality the result 
of the weight of the air. After his death, the resolta 
of these studies appeared in two essays, "On the 
Equilibrum of Liquids," and " On the w eight of the 
Atmosphere." 

Mathematics were at that time in the zenith of 
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{yopularity. It seems strange to speak of so abstruse 
a science sBfashionahle; but it is certain that trials of 
skill in geometry, and tbe solution of difficult pro* 
Mems, formed the iavourite amusement of men of 
taste and position. It is a mistake to suppose that 
frivolity must always be the standard by which the 
entertainments of the higher classes are to be mea- 
sured. It is among their vulgar and mistaken imi- 
tators, that such is really the case; learning and 
genius are as ^at recommendations to the hK;h-bom 
and wealthy in their sphere, as to the professional 
man in the humbler walks of eveiy-day life. 

Father Mersenne had offered a problem for solution, 
which defied the ingenuity of all the wits of the time. 
Pascal spared no pains, and at length, to the astonish- 
ment of eveiyone, he gave a satisfactory answer to a 
question which had defied the combined talents of an 
age of mathematicians. 

But the consequences of this severe mental labour 
began to develop themselves when Pascal had turned 
his twentieth year. His health was weakened, and, 
although he was destined to live for a considerable 
time, he was henceforth a confirmed valetudinarian. 
A change in his disposition and pursuits, which may not 
unnaturally be traced to the depression attendant on 
weakened health, took place about the same time. 
Despite the brilliant success which had attended his 
scientific efforts, he began to relax &om the ardour 
with which he had laboured at mathematics, he became 
more subjective, and spent hours in serious and often 
gloomy meditation. 

For some time past his mind had evidently yielded 
more zealously to devotional impressions, and his at- 
tention to religious duties had mcreased. He grew 
scrupulous and imeasy, and his temper became harsh, 
imsettled, and timorous. The same religious melancholy, 
tinder which the great Wyttenbach and others have 
laboured, had mailed him for his prey, and he was 
rapidly degenerating into the painful error which ren- 
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den religion a bane to man's happiness instead of (as 
it should be) its greatest constituent. "Not cont^ls 
with the duties he had imposed on himself, or with 
the rigorous regimen to which he had submitted hia 
life, he resolved to retire to Fort Boyal des Champs* 
It has, however, been well observed, tliat " his convic- 
tion may with propriety be cited among the most 
steriing atid satJBfiaictoiy examples of the deep sub- 
mission of the most powerM intellects to the paths of 
revelation ; while it also may be ntmibered with other 
delusions, exceptions to the reproach that the high 
cultivation of mathemstioal science is little favourable 
to piety. It is no £air objection to the value of his 
example, that Pascal, under the nervous excitement 
of bodily disease, feU into many absurd excesses of 
fanaticism ; that he practised the most rigid abstinence 
from all worldly enjoyments, and wore i^xt his skin a 
cincture of iron studded with points, which he struck 
with his elbow into his flesh, as a punishment to him- 
self whenever any siofiil thought obtruded itself into 
Ins mind. Such things may be ascribed to the inhe- 
rent weakness of our corporeal nature, to some of the 
ordinary caprices of human disposition, or to the 
inuiginative delusions attendant upon a particular 
state of bodily health ; but the^ detract nothing &om 
the soundness of the anterior mvestigation which had 
led a pure and unclouded reason like that of Pascal 
to embrace the doctrines of revelation, by a process 
analogouB to that which had conducted him to the 
discovery of abstract trutii."* 

But despite the almost superstitious melancholy 
into which nis fine mind had sunk, he began to assaal 
the Jesuits in his celebrated Lettrea Provincialeg, In 
these remarkable epistles, all the choicest gifts of a 
first-rate genius are scattered about with a liberality 
that forcibly attests the richesof the treasury from 
which they were deziyed. Bnlliant flights of fancy, 

* Penny Cyclop, ait. PaaoaL 
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eloquence tiie most powerfiil, satire the most poignant, 
are blended with exquisite richness of diction and 
classical traiitj of language. Despite the age in 
which it 18 written, this work is still pointed to as a 
model of !French composition. 

He had reached his thirtieth year, and exhibited 
parnful signs of premature old age and decay. Oon- 
tinaed application to study had engendered a melan- 
choly no less prejudicial to his physical, than his men- 
tal health. A gloomy misanthropy usurped a frightful 
sway oyer his character; he sought to disentangle 
himself from all worldly objects and affections, and 
eyen his own sister became an object of this strange 
and tmnatural exdusiyeness. Alas ! it was indeed a 
melancholy spectacle to behold the gradual wreck of 
that master-mind, which, after years spent success- 
&lly in the pursuit of truth, was destined to be in- 
yeigled by an error of its own creation. 

His nervous system grew more and more decayed, 
he fancied himself continually in danger, and an un- 
happy circumstance tended to strengthen the delusion. 
His physicians, perceiving that a sedentary life had 
been, to a considerable extent, the cause of the evil, 
advised him to take as much exercise as possible, and, 
pursuant to this advice, Pascal used to go out daily in 
a carriage, to the bridge of Neuille. It happened that, 
in the month of Oct<A>er, 1654, the horses took fright, 
and refusing all control, plunged headlong into the 
Seine. The violence of the shock broke the harness, 
and the carriage remained on the border of the preci- 
pice, while the infuriated horses were hurled into the 
waters below. Pascal's life was spared, but the sud- 
den fright and violent motion had wrought incurable 
mischief. He fell into a fit, from which he was with 
great difficulty recovered, and from that moment he 
was the pitiable victim of a groundless terror, ever 
fancying himself on the brink of a precipice. 

It was in vain that his kindest friends strove to con- 
yince him that the much-dreaded danger was the mer 
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phantasy of a brain weakened by sickness ; he vasi 
eontinuallj tormented bj the impression that he wa9 
on the point of destruction ; and when at home, he 
used to place a chair on his left side with the view. of 
ascertaining whether he was not so situated. Byen 
his father confessor, for whom he felt the ^;reatert 
respect, and in whom he placed the most implicit 
coimdence, could only give him temporary comfort; 
his gloomy misanthropy would return, and the phan« 
tom of danger stood yawning before him. 

A remarkable trance or vision, doubtless the result 
of an over-wrought intellect, befel him about this time, 
and its remembrance haunted him during the re- 
mainder of his life. He accurately wrote down its 
details, and used to preserve the paper within the 
lining of his coat. While haunted by this distressing 
malady, and doubtless with the prospect of death be- 
fore ms eyes, Pascal occupied himself at intervals, in 
committing to paper his celebrated FensSes^ or 
thoughts. In this ** he has beauti&lly availed him- 
self of an idea of one of the ancient fathers, that he 
who believes in the existence of a GK>d gains eternally 
if he be right, and loses nothing if wrong ; while the 
atheist gains nothing if right, and renders himself 
eternally miserable u wrong." They were, however, 
mere random reflections, well worthy the ability of 
their author, but rather forming the rough material 
for a more copious work, than a complete treatise on 
the important subject of Christianity. 

Death overtook Pascal on the 19th of August, 1662, 
in the thirty-ninth year of his age. He must be re- 
garded as a genuine martyr to science. The delicate 
organization of his nervous system had been strained by 
premature efforts ere it had had opportunity to ripen 
and gain strength ; but, unlike many precocious ge- 
niuses, he had never lost his keenness of perception 
and admirable powers of investijgating truth. Even 
his delusions were the result of exhausted physiod 
health, not of mental failing. His last thoughU^ 
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although not the key-stone of his reputation, are 
nerertheless cherished* to this dajr as an exquisite spe- 
cimen of clear language following the dictates of ois- 
tinet thought ; the pomted accuracy of the reasoning 
is only equalled by the luminous brilliancy of the lan- 
guage, and we feel, that, though it be the work of 
Pascal in an early old age, overdouded with pain and 
depression, it is still Fasc^d who speaks to us, and that 
none but Pascal could speak so eloquently. 
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My only reason for proceeding from Pascal to our 
great countryman is, tnat, like him, he attained to a 
remarkable proficiency in mathematics at an early age, 
but, with happier fortune, was permitted to attain 
advanced years, and to leave monuments of his labours, 
which, amid all the varying opinions of critics, must 
ever bear witness to his marvellous skill, taste, and 
industry. 

He was bom at East-Kiioyle, in Wiltshire, on the 
20th of October, 1632, his father being Dr. Christo- 
pher "Wren, the dean of "Windsor. His health was so 
delicate, that his early education was conducted by a 
private tutor at home, although, previous to going to 
the imiversity, he spent some short time at Westmin- 
ster School, then under the superintendence of Dr. 
Busby, of flogging celebrity. 

Under the able superintendence of Dr. William 
Holden, sub-dean of the Chapel Boyal, he made such 
a progress in mathematics, that, at the age of thirteen, 
he had invented a new astronomical instrument, which, 
together with a tract on the origin of rivers, "he de- 
dicated to his father, with an appropriate copy of Latin 
verses."* He also invented a pneumatic engine, and 
another used in gnomonics, the proposed end of which 
was to solve the following problem: "On a known 
plane in a known elevation, to describe such lines with 

* See Wren's Porentalia, ed. fol. 1760, p. 182. 
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the expedite turning of rundles to certain diyisions, as 
by the shadow of the style may show the equal hours 
01 the day." 

In 1646, and at the age of fourteen. Wren was ad- 
mitted as a gentleman-commoner of Wadham CoUege, 
Oxford ; where he soon became the intimate Mend of 
Dr. John WiUiams, then warden of his College, and 
afterwards bishop of Chester, and Dr. Seth Ward, 
Sayill professor of afitronomy, afterwards bishop of 
Salisbury,— men whose friendship waa not only con- 
genial .to his tastes, but had considerable influence 
upon his prospects in after Hfe. Through the interest 
01 the £>rmer, he became acquainted with Charles, the 
Elector Palatine, during that prince's residence in 
England, to whom, at the age of sixteen, he inscribed 
another mathematical tract, of which contemporary 
scholars speak in high terms. 

About the same time, he modelled in pasteboard, 
appropriately coloured, the diagram of a new hypo- 
thesis, entitled '^Hypotyposis FrosthaphsBresesonLunsB, 
in qua Circulationes ejus secundum Notiones Tyco- 
niacas, nova hoc hypothesi exacte demonstrantur." 
He also translated into Latin a treatise of Oughtred's 
on Geometrical Dialling, of which the author spoke in 
the highest terms of praise, and mentions him as a 
youth who bade fiair to surpass the expectations which 
his early genius had excited. 

He wrote Latin with great fluency, although the 
abstruse and forbidding character of the subjects upon 
which he chiefly employed his time preyented much 
attention to the minute graces of classical accuracy. 
But he was no less eager in his pursuit of natural 
science. He assisted Dr. Scarborough in dissecting 
and making anatomical preparations, during his stay 
at Oxford; and explained by pasteboard models the 
"anatomical administration of all the muscles of a 
human body, as they naturally rise in dissection." 
These models, which were kept in the pubHc theatre 
at Surgeons' Hall, were destroyed at the great Soce. 
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At the age oi nineteen, a new proof of his yersatfle 
talent appeared, in the shape of an algebraical tract 
relative to the Julian period, of considerable value in 
the study of chronology. In 1650, he took his Bach- 
elor's degree ; in 1653, his Master of Arts ; and in the 
same year was elected to a fellowship of All Souls. 
In 1657, he became Professor of Astronomy in Qres- 
ham College, London, and in 1660, Savill professor of 
the same science at Oxford. In 1661, he took his 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law, and in 1680, he was 
elected President of the Boyal Society. 

But wonderful as was the versatility of Wren's 
talents, especiaUy if their early first-fruits be consi- 
dered, architecture was the centre around which they 
were destined to rally, and his whole thous^hts were 
devoted to the principles of constmctiye ani decora, 
tive art. His appointment in 1661, as assistant sur- 
veyor-general, first gave him the desired opportunity. 
The Corinthian colonnade added to old St. Paul's by 
Inigo Jones was justly looked upon as an incon- 
gruity, and Wren was commissioned to survey and 
report touching the rebuilding of the fabric so as to 
reconcile it with the recent additions. But the citi- 
zens and clergy clung to the old structure, and were 
particularly opposed to the destruction of the tower. 
A protracted discussion, accompanied by the usual 
amount of iU-will and private jealousy, followed ; but 
Wren was not idle. The Sheldonian Theatre, at Oxford, 
a structure modelled upon the theatres of antiquity^ 
and exhibiting great ingenuity in the manner in which 
its expansive flat ceiling is supported, and the Library 
and Neville's Court, at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
were executed by him during the dispute. He also 
visited Paris in 1665, and commenced a report on the 
state of architecture in that city, which was unfortu- 
nately left uncompleted. 

Nature is a great reformer of abuses, although she 
is not always very scrupulous as to the means she 
adopts for their removal. The fire of 1666 settled 
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the question Tespecting old St. Paul's, the destruction 
of which left it free for the development of Wren's 
ffenius, without the restraints imposed hy a former 
design. But a greater and more general scheme pos- 
sessed the mind of our architect, and, nearly two 
centuries ago, he anticipated the necessity of many 
ehanges which are only at this moment being realized. 
After a carefiil survey of the ruins, he &ew up a 
scheme for building over the whole space, not accord- 
ing to the foundations of cramped, crooked streets 
and narrow lanes, but of wide, regular streets, and 
open piazzas, alike calculated to pro£ice health, order, 
and readiness of thoroughfare. But so far from this 
plan being adopted, the city rose rapidly into that in- 
convenient and tasteless form which the zeal of private 
speculators, rather than the care of ruling authorities, 
is at length gradually removing. Wren had projected 
a line of spacious quays along the Thames, — but we 
have only to walk from Westminster to Limehouse, 
through the " slums" which border that river, to per- 
ceive how totally this noble and healthful plan was 
disregarded. We must, however, recollect, the natural 
haste with which the hali'-ruined citizens would seek 
to recommence business, and that even present shelter, 
at any price of future advantages, would be sought for 
after so frightfid a catastrophe. 

Frustrated in his efforts to make London a << model 
city,"* Wren, nevertheless, found ample employment 
jn the design and execution of individual edifices. 
The Boyal Exchange and Custom House, (both since 
destroyed by ^le^ and rebuilt,) Temple Bar, the 
Monument, ot. Stephen's, Walbrook, and some other 
churches, were all completed before he commenced 
St. Paul's. It may also be observed that during this 
period, he received the honour of knighthood in 1672, 
and in 1674 married a daughter of Sir John Goghill. 

* The details of the plan may be seen in Wren's Parentalia, p 
267, sqq. 
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A moderate tax upou sea-coal having been settled 
upon by March, X670, as the best means of defraying 
the expense of the proposed fabric, Wren, who had been 
busily engaged upon various sketchy designs, was " at 
first directed to construct a fabric of moderate bulk, 
but of good proportions ; a convenient choir, with a 
vestibule, and porticoes, and a dome conspicuous above 
the houses. A long body with aisles was thought im- 
pertinent, our religion not using processions. Itwaato 
be vaulted underneath for bunals, that the pavement 
above might be pareserved. A model in wood was 
made of this church, which, though not so large, would 
have been very beautiful, and very fit for our way of 
worship; being also a convenient auditory, (for the 
sermons being anciently accustomed to be without 
doors &om a stone pulpit in the churchyard, were now 
to be brought into the church,) and by the help of . 
the vestibule, it was capable of any grand ceremony. 
It had porticoes on the outside, which might prevent 
disturbance within. This was applauded by persons 
of good understanding, as containing all that was ne- 
cessary for the church of a metropolis ; of a beautiful 
figure, and of m expense that reaaonably might have 
been compassed, but being contrived in the Boman 
stvle, was not so well understood and relished by 
others, who thought it deviated too much from the 
old Gothic form of cathedral churches, which they 
had been used to see and admire in this country. 
Others observed it was not stately enough, and con- 
tended that for the honour of the nation, and city of 
London, it ought not to be exceeded in magnificence 
by any church in Europe."* 

Accordingly, a granaer design was produced, the 
model of which is still preserved and shown to visitors 
in the Library of the Cathedral. It is compact and 
simple in character, exhibiting a general octagonal 
mass, surmounted by a cupola, and extended on the 

* Wren*B Parentalia, p. 281, sq. 
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west Old by a short nave and a portico. The great 
advantage insisted on by Wren in this design was 
that there wotdd be only a single order ; " yet," it has 
been observed, ** though this is true as legards avoid* 
ing supercolumniation of order over order, there would 
in fact have been two ordinances (both Connthian), 
a larger one for the portico or west elevation, and one 
upon a smaller scale (but raised to the same level of 
entablature, by being placed on a lofty stylobate,) in 
the side eleva^on, whicn would have been surmounted 
only by an attic and balustrade.*' The interior ex- 
hibits a beautiful grouping of parts, combining regu- 
larity and intricacy of design ; but it can scarcely be 
regarded as at all calculated for Protestant worship, 
the area beneath the dome being the only space avail- 
able for an assembled congregation. The beautiful 
effect would thus have been hopelessly impaired by 
thencceasaryindoaures. i" ^ ^ J 

This plan was abandoned, and, with all its manifold 
beauties, there is little doubt that the fame of Sir 
Christopher Wren has been far better handed down 
by the present structure. Blending the cruciform 
plan of the Cathedral with Grecian proportions, he 
produced the present edifice, upon which, although it 
IS far too well-known to be described here, a few 
remarks may not be unacceptable. 

As a churchy according to the better taste of the 
present day, St. Paul's is a failure. There is little, 
even in tHe grandeur of its proportions, suited tcl 
awaken the devotional awe which the long vistas and 
sombre arches of our ancient cathedrals never fail to 
inspire. Of its immense space, a small portion only 
is available for anything li&e ecclesiastical purposes, 
and it is only on great national occasions that its use 
is perceived. But we must reflect that its interior 
has never been finished and decorated according to 
the intention of its architect, and that much of the 
tedious coldness which strikes the eye would be re- 
moved by the presence of paintings and other oma- 
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mental appliances. It is still to be hoped, that 
the present a^e may see St. Paul's adorned with 
cartoons which may suggest those religious im- 
pressions which its bare walls and empiy piazses £eu1 
to convey. 

The faults usually alleged by critics against this 
noble edifice are, that its real form and construction 
are hidden, the upper order of the side elevations 
being merely a screen concealing the buttresses and 
clerestory windows of the nave, and that the external 
dome gives no idea of the dimensions of the one 
inside it, being carried considerably higher for the 
sake of eifect. But it is useless to expect a total co- 
incidence between external and internal proportions 
in a building of so vast an elevation. A strangling 
and gaunt interior would probably have been the re- 
sult of any attempt to fill out the whole space com- 
prehended by the outer walls ; while, had the exterior 
been cramped to proportions commensurate with the 
internal arrangements, the magnificent effect of the 
whole would have been seriously impaired. 

An interesting incident took place at the beginning 
of the works, which might be regarded as ominous of 
the restoration of the city from its desolation and 
misery. "When the surveyor had just settled the 
centre-spot from which the circumference of the 
great dome was to be described, he ordered a labourer 
to bring a flat stone from the heaps of rubbish, to 
serve as a mark and direction to the masons. The 
stone brought chanced to be a piece of a grave-stone, 
with nothing remaining of the inscription but the 
memorable word, '^ besubgam." 

The works were carried on with such vigour, that 
by the year 1710, the last stone on the top of the 
lantern was laid by the son of the great architect^ 
''whom it had pleased God in his mercy to bless 
with health and length of days, and to enable 
him to complete the whole structure, to the glory 
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of His most holy name, and promotion of His divine 
worship.*' * 

It would occupy too much of our time to dwell 
upon the numerous churches and other public edifices 
which owe either their origin or their repair and resto- 
iiation to the indefatigable exertions of this great 
architect ; but we are the less inclined to regret this, 
as, speaking critically, his fame must mainly rest upon 
St. raul's. The general effect of his London churcmes 
is not pleasing. Clumsy arched, or paltry circular 
windows, give an insignificance to the exterior for 
which their gigantic campanile towers cannot compen- 
sate. And even the far-lamed steeples of St. Bride's 
and St. Mary-le-Bow present little to admire, if 
viewed in detail; while St. Stephen's, Walbrook, 
although presenting a beautiful interior, as far as the 
dome ana columns are concerned, is spoilt by the 
trivial light-holes which seem stuck here and there, 
without any reference to effect or utility. 

Perhaps in emulation of his great Italian prede- 
cessors, Wren had conceived the idea of erecting a 
magnificent mausoleum to the memory of Charles I. ; 
yet, although £70,000 was voted for the purpose in 
1678, the design was abandoned, chiefly through the 
lukewarm spirit and vicious tastes of Charles II. 
While we can scarcely regret that the memory of an 
injudicious and casuistical monarch was permitted to 
rest without so misplaced a demonstration of what 
could never have been the general feeling of the 
country, we have doubtless lost a noble conception 6f 
the architect's, although — ^if we may judge by his 
works at Windsor and Hampton Court — ^palace-build- 
ing was by no means his forte, and he could never 
have vied with the wondrous sculptures that adorn 
the tomb of the Medici. 

Wren's architectural career was diversified by the 
duties of social Hfe, and even by parliamentary 
business. But his devotion to the duties of his pro- 
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fesfiioQ, and the immense number of works left to his 
superintendence left little opportunity for the study 
of statesmanship, and he appears to have taken little 
interest in politics. Bnt even his tranquil and up- 
right career failed to preserve him from vexations 
with which we are the more inclined to be annoyed, 
when we reflect upon tiie calm firmness of mind, 
and the philosophic dignity, with which he endured 
them. 

After the death of Queen Anne, his last royal 
patron, the disgraceful fall of Sir Christopher Wren 
took place, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, and the 
forty-ninth of his office as Surveyor-Gteneral of the 
Boyal Buildings. His mental faculties were altogether 
unimpaired, and there was no reason to doubt the 
probability of his completing, in his own person, 
those many grand works, which, at an earlier period 
of his life, he had commenced. But the star of Ben- 
son was in the ascendant, and the high talents of our 
great English architect were destined to be obscured 
by those o^ a meaner, yet scarcely more active in- 
tellect. The influence of a German adventurer was 
too powerftd to be withstood by Wren, and the former 
was elevated to the position which had been so ably 
fiUed by the veteran, whose age should at least have 
sheltered him from a great and intentional insult. 

"None could credit it," remarks Seward,* "but 
those who know how the daemon of politics, like that 
of fate, confounds all distinctions ; how it elevates 
blockheads, how it depresses men of talent ; how it 
tears from the mouth of genius — exhausted with toil 
for the public good, and bending under a load of help- 
less age, for which it has made no provision— that 
bread which it bestows upon the idle and the selfish ; 
upon those whose life ana death, as the acute Boman 
historian (Sallust) says, are nearly the same." Pecu- 
lation, bribeiy, falsehood, and parby spirit again raised 

* Quoted by Elmes, p. 511, note f. 
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their hydra heada and shouted in triumph ht another 
nctorj gained orer the worthy, the true, and the 
just. 

How well does Elmes, the excellent biographer of 
this great man, obsenre :— " What a contrast did these 
disgraceful transactions present! Benson held the 
situifttion scarcely a twelvemonthy with unexampled in^ 
capacity, and was disgraced by an ignominious ex^ 
pulsion from his office to avoid a prosecution, and an 
unmortality in the Dunciad ; while Wren retired to a 
peaceful retirement at hia house at Hampton Court, 
full of years and honour, saying : * Nunc me jubet 
fortuna expeditius philosopharu' * In this philosophic 
cal retirement he passed the greater part of the re* 
maining five years of his life, occasionally coming to 
London to mspect the progress of the repairs at 
Westminster Abbey, visiting his great work — St. 
Paul's, and indulging, after such an active life, in con- 
templation and studies. In addition to the consoling 
study of the Holy Scriptures, which had been the 
guide of his whole life, and with which he was well 
acquainted, he employed this leisure of his age in 
those philDsophical studies to which he conceived it 
was the intention of Providence that he should apply 
himself more closely. Among these studies, he 
overlooked part of his thoughts for the discovery of 
the longitude at sea^ a review of some of his former 
Iracts in astronomy and mathematics, and other medi- 
tations and researches; whence it appeared, that 
though time had enfeebled his limbs, which was his 
chief ailment, yet it had but little influence on the 
vigour of his mind, which continued, with a vivacity 
rarely found at that age, till within a few days of his 

death." t 

His last days were spent in a manner that made 

even his vexations the ooject of envy rather tiian of 

* Parentalia. 

t Ebnoi, life of Wxen, pp. 512-^514. 
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Borrow. Supported by the memory of a life wliolly 
myen to the benefit of his fellow men, conscioiLB of 
haying acted honourably and tmselfishly throughout 
eyery transaction, possessing a moderate competence, 
whe^ others might haye re^ed extrayagant iUines; 
'he was still imwearied in the pursuit of knowledge, 
•and in the preparation of his mind for the grand 
■change which could alone bring the reward of his 
past life. He had truly '^liyed not for himself, but 
the public good," and nature was permitted to extend 
his nfe to the adyanced span of ninety-one years, 
despite the physical deficiences of a feeble frame, and 
the constant fatigue of mind and body entailed by 
•duties so yaried and extreme. And it is doubtless to 
his calm eyenness of temper that we may trace his 
success throughout life. Docile in youth, he had 
learnt eyerything that the best preceptors could 
•teach ; patient and unruffled by the weansomeness of 
scientific inyestigation, and equally remote from its 
pedantry, he had augmented the knowledge so ac- 
quired, by original discoyery. The same temperate 
disposition made him always a iudicious master and 
safe adyiser. Eyer to be depended upon, neither the 
magnitude nor the almost distracting yariety of his 
engagements preyented his strictly redeeming the 
pledge of his word once giyen for their fulfilment. 
And, aboye all, the same noble conscientiousness 
which had upheld him in his perseyering and success^ 
ful career, was not wanting in old age to steel him 
against the ingratitude and faithlessness of those 
upon whom his honesty was a practical satire. 

As his'life had been great, so was his end tranquil, 
and unaccompanied by the lingering pangs of disease, 
or the gloomy scenes of a death-bed. On February 
25th, 1723, he was found in a last slumber after his 
dinner ; . he had passed away silently, without a 
single struggle, to join the great spirits whose works 
had taught him his own greatness. 

His remains receiyed /we tardy honour of a public 
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fimenil beneatli the mighiy stractnre he had raised, 
and ne other ornament marks his tomb than the 
quaintlT sublime legend: Si hohumshtum (ivjebjm 

CIBCUHSFICI* 

* If thoa leekett his monument, look azonnd. 
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This precocious genius and renowned scliolar was 
bom at Delf, in Holland, the 10th of April, 1583. 
So rapid was his progress, that he made Latin verses 
at nine years of age, and at fifteen had acquired a 
considerable knowledge of theology, philosophy, and 
law. His father was curate of the University of 
Leyden, and here young Geotitts amply benefited by 
the instructions of men like Junius and Scaliger. 
With the assistance of the latter great scholar he, in 
1599, produced his edition of Martianus Capella, a 
writer of the vilest order of Latinity, but nevertheless 
not deficient in a certain class of pedantic erudition. 
The extensive reading and critical sagacity of young 
Grotius were strikiogly displayed in this juvenile pro- 
duction, which, like the notes of Daniel Heinsius on 
dilius Italicus, published at a similar age, prove how 
much earlier the youth of those davs took up the 
study of the more recondite classics tlian at present, 
although we must regret that his abilities were not, 
in the first instance, directed to the illustration of 
some better author. Previous to this, after a vigorous 
application to his various studies, he had maintained, 
in 1597, two pubKc theses on philosophy, and in the 
following year accompanied a Dutch embassv to 
Paris, where he received some flattering proofs of 
esteem from Henry the Great. After a twelve- 
month's stay in Irance, he returned to Holland, 
whence he wrote to the celebrated De Thou, ezpressr 
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ing his regret at having missed the opportunifyof 
making his aqnaintance while in Piance. This 
epistle led to a Mendly and profitable correspondence 
between the great historian and our joung critic. 
He was now called to the bar, but he stiU worked 
hard at the classics, and, in his edition of the " Fhs9- 
nomena'* of Aratus, he displayed a considerable 
knowledge of ancient astronomical writings, as well as 
some acquaintance with Arabic. Throughout his 
philological works we find, that ''in the power of 
niustrating a writer by parallel or resembling passages 
from others, his taste and fondness for poetry, as well 
as his vast Erudition, have made him remarkable. In 
mere critical skill, he was not quite so great a master, 
of the G^reek as of the Latin language ; nor was he 
equal to restoring the text of the dramatic poets,"* . 
This, however, was the common and natural deficiency 
of these times, when metrical rules had not been 
sufficiently defined to allow of the minute criticism 
which has subsequently thrown so much light upon 
the obscurities of ancient poetry. His original poems 
and translations nevertheless exhibit a tasteiulness 
And fluency worthy of the brightest ages of modem 
scholarship, especially his " Prosopoeia *' of the city 
of Ostend durmg the three-years* siege. 

In 1607, Gxotius was nommated advocate-general * 
for the treasury of Holland and Zealand, and in the 
following year he married Mary Heygersburgh, a lady 
of high family in the latter place. In 1613, he was 
created pensionary or syndic of Eotterdam, a situa- 
tion which gave him a seat in the Assembly of the 
States of Holland, and afterwards of the States 
General. In 1615 he visited England, with the view 
of settling the difficulties arisins from the attempt 
made by the English to exclude the Dutch from the 
Greenland whale-fisheries. Although the conduct of 
the ministry was sufficiently unsatisfactory, Gfrotius 

* Hallam, voL iL p. 280. 
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had reason to feel pleased with his reception by king 
'James, and with the opportunity of making the per- 
sonal acqaintance of the learned Isaac Casaubon, who^ 
like himself, had given wonderfol proofs of early 
erudition and ability, and, like hunself, lived to 
mature and develop those attainments by 'publica- 
tions which endure to this day. 

Both these scholars appear to have wavered in their 
zeal for the Protestant faith. Casaubon, who had 
pored deeply over the fathers, found many passages 
which he could iU reconcile with the tenets of the 
Prench Huguenots, and the wit and influence of Du 
Perron had proved too much for the simple-minded 
scholar. Profound as was his learning, Casaubon was 
deficient in that firmness of thought which, if it does 
not invariably lead to the formation of correct conclu- 
sions, at least serves to check the disposition to yield 
easily to another's arguments. Sut Casaubon was 
far &om entertaining a favourable opinion of Eoman- 
ism in the abstract. He maintained the temporal 
rights of the crown against Bellarmine, and un- 
sparingly attacked the errors and misrepresentations 
of the voluminous, but imcritical Baromus. " But," 
as Hallam well observes, ''this opposition to the 
extreme line of the ultramontanists might be well 
compatible with a tendency towards much that the 
reformers had denounced. It seemed, in truth, to 
disguise the corruptions of the Catholic church by 
rendering the controversy ahnost what we might call 
personal; as if Eome alone, either by usurping the 
headship of the church, which might or might not 
have bad consequences, or by its encroachments on 
the civil power, which were only maintained by a 
party, were the sole object of that religious opposi- 
tion which had divided one half of Europe from the 
other. Yet if Casaubon, as he had much inclination 
to do, being on iU terms with some in England, and 
disliking the country, had returned to Prance, it 
^ems probable that he would not long have continued 
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In what, according to the prindples he had adopted, 
^ould appear a schismatical conjunction.'* * 

Even as early as 1614, Qrotius, like Gasaubon, had 
perceived that many of the reformed churches had ex- 
aggerated their principles and proceedings, and had 
mistaken wholesale desertion of Kome for the substi- 
tution of a pure standard of doctrine and worship. 
Peeply learned, as his theological works eyince, in all 
the vast mass of controyersial and dogmatic writings 
of the Fathers, he could not look upon all that years 
of study had taught him as mere error, and his respect 
for the English reformed church was based chiefly 
upon the deference which, even in the midst of the 
heat of reformation, they showed for the authority of 
the ancient church. 

His acquaintance with the great and upright states* 
man, Olaer Bameveldt, who was strongly seasoned 
with the Arminian doctrines, was, on the other hand, 
calculated to confirm his freedom of opinion in reli^ous 
matters, and he became so involyea in the affairs of 
this unfortunate and ill-requited citizen, that he was 
condemned on the 18th of May, 1619, to perpetual 
imprisonment, his goods being confiscated. Erom this 
confinement he was released by the ingenuity of his 
wife. While in durance in the castle of Loevestein, 
situated at the extremity of an island formed by the 
Maas and the Waal, his wife was permitted to share 
his imprisonment, although his father was denied 
access. He was deeply occupied in study, and re- 
ceived fresh supplies of books from time to time in a 
large box, also used for sending out foul linen. After 
eighteen months had thus expired, the guards, who 
had grown careless from finding the box .invariably 
filled either with books or articles of dress, ceased to 
examine its contents, and Grotius was smuggled out 
in happy security. His escape took place on the 21st 

* Hallam, vol. iL p. 312. No modem writer has done so mnofa 
justice to the memoiy of Giotiiis as this admirable ^ritio. 
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of March, 1621, and he succeeded in teaching !Fniaee 
in safety, whither his wife followed him, after having 
been detained in prison for about a fortnight. 

Louis XIII. receired him with great kindness, and 
assigned him a pension of 300 livres, which, although 
not paid in the most punctual manner, attested the 
esteem in which that prince held one ^' who never lost 
the remembrance nor the love of the country which 
had ill-treated him." * The clergy of Charenton, who 
had assented to the docrines of the synod of Dordrecht, 
refused to admit G^rotius into their communion, and 
he was forced to have divine service performed at 
home. It would, however, appear, that they subse- 
quently attempted to conciliate his goodwill, but 
without success.t He was, in fact, living in an un- 
comfortable position between the two great parties oi 
the church. Most of his latter years were passed at 
Paris, in the honourable capacity of ambassador to the 
court of Sweden, to which office he was appointed by 
Oxenstiem, in the name of Queen Chnstina. The 
death of Maurice, the Stadtholder, and the apparent 
goodwill of his successors, had induced him to return 
to Rotterdam in September, 1634, but, despite the 
interest awakened in his favour, he found his safety 
and interests would prosper better in Sweden, whither 
he accordingly returned, after a sojourn of two years 
at Hantagh. He was careful to avoid anything Hke a 
profession of Protestantism, and even made a boast of 
Eving opposed to their tenets ; but he was equally re* 
mote from joining the other side, despite the overtures 
which were continually made to him on the subject. 
Subsequent years proved that his thoughts had been 
bent upon a Cathouco-Protestant union, calculated to 
embrace the reformed churches of England, Sweden, and 
Denmark. He loved liberty, but dreaded the license 
of private judgment. In shorty his mind was in a 

• Bayle, Diet Hist. vol. ii. p. 615. n. a 
t See Hallain, p. 813, Moltf. 
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painfiil state of iincertaiiity. Had lie been less learned, 
he might have been more decisive ; but the impartial- 
ity to which a careful studj of ancient authorities had 
naturally led him, was uimiendly either to Catholic 
prescript or Protestant ultra-reform. 

To continue his political career — he was jealous and 
fiucoessful in advocating the cause of his adopted sov- 
ereign, despite that he had to deal with men like 
Bichelieu and Mazarin. But in 164li, he was recalled 
from the embassy at his own request, and embarked 
for Amsterdam, where he was received with great dis- 
tinction, and entertained at the public expense. 

But the career of Grotius was hastening to an 
end, I shall hereafter have occasion to show how 
anxiously bis thoughts had continued to concentrate 
themselves upon the religious questions of the time, 
and it is probable this circumstance, no less than his 
declining health, and the ungenial air of Sweden, 
made him desirous to quit that country for good. He 
received many liberal presents from Christina, who 
expressed the greatest regret at losing the services of 
BO valuable a minister; but the inclemency of the 
weather, and the fatigue of the journey accelerated his 
end. He arrived at Eostock on the 26th of August, 
1645, very ill from exposure to i^-ind and rain during 
the voyage, and died two days after, preserving to the 
last a Christian frame of mind and a happy serenity, 
which proved that, great as had been his uncertainties 
touching the details of doctrine, he had never known 
doubt respecting the frmdamental essentials of Chris- 
tianity. BLis remains were carried to Delf, and in- 
terred in his ancestral grave, two medals being struck 
in his honour. 

The position occupied by Grotius in his own time 
fairly entitles him to rank as " one of the greatest men 
of Europe," as Bayle briefly, but expressively styles 
him. hi him were united the skill and tact of the 
politician, the profound analytical research of the 
lawyer, the more subtle and refined minuteness of the 
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critic, and all these tempered with the chastened 
judgment of the man of taste, and the deep refilectiye- 
ness of the divine. The versatility of his pen was 
only equalled by the competency with which ne han- 
dled his subject, and the richness of the materials he 
brought to bear upon its illustration. As a divine, 
his commentaries on Scripture still hold a rank that 
they can never lose. His knowledge of the oriental 
tongues was in advance of his time, and Leibnitz has 
declared that he preferred Grotius to all other com* 
mentators on the Gbspels. His treatise ^^ On the 
Truth of the Christian Keligion," long served as the 
text-book at our universities, and has been translated 
into almost every European language, and even into 
Arabic. He is never at a loss lor illustration. Not 
only does his reading embrace the widest circuit that 
the known literature of the time could supply, but hia 
memory never fails, and his power of application is ever 
sensible and distinct. And yet the contemplation of 
Grotius' religious life, &augnt as it is with pleasing, 
is not free from melancholy impressions. Some further 
discussion on this subject may weU be excused by its 
importance. 

The favourite idea of Grotius, as we have above stated, 
was a scheme of union among the Protestants ; but he 
could not be long in perceiving that such an union 
was incompatible with the individual independence 
which was one of the leading features of their original 
constitution. '* He saw that there could be no practi- 
cable reunion except with Bome itself, nor that, except 
on an acknowledgment of her superiority. Erom the 
year 1640 his letters are fdU of sanguine hopes that 
his delusive vision would be realized. He still expected 
some concession on the other side ; but, as usual, would 
have lowered his terms according to the pertinacity of 
his adversaries, if indeed they were still to be called 
his adversaries. He now pubBshed his famous annota- 
tions on Cassander, and some other tracts of a similar 
character. In these he defends almost everythiag wo 
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popeiy, BQcli as tnosobstantialKHD^ st<M|iiii|( U> 
an tiie TKHMieTisical erasians of a ^pirituid mutatioii <tf 
Bubstanoe and the like, tbe aatliontjr of the pope, the 
edibacj of the deigj, the commimion under one kind, 
andi&fiK!t]ale8BofaPrDte8tantth«nCas8ander« In 
his epistles he dedaies himself decidedly in favour of 
pm^gatofj, as at least a probable doctrine. In these 
imtings he seons to have had the countenance of 
IticheHeu. Grotius is now run away with by vanity, 
and fancies all will go according to hia wish, showiiig 
much ignorance of the real state of things. He was 
left by some from whom he entertained hopes, and 
thougnt the Dutch Arminians timid. 

" In 1642," continues Mr. Hallam, <' Orotius had be* 
come wholly adverse to the reformation. Uo thought 
it had done more harm thaa good, especially by the 
habit of interpreting everything on the papal side for 
the worse . .. . but that Grotius really thought 
as the fathers of Trent thought upon all points in dis- 
pute cannot be supposed. It was not in the power of 
a man of his learning and thoughtfulnoss to divost 
himself of his own judgment^ unless he had absolutely 
subjugated his reason to religious awe, which was for 
from being the case. His aim was to search for sub^ 
tie interpretations, by which he might profess to be- 
lieve the words of the Church, though conscious that 
his sense was not that of the imposers. It is need- 
less to say that this is not very mgenuous ; and even 
if it could be justifiable relatively to the person, would 
be an abandonment of the multitude to any super- 
stition and delusion which might be put upon them. 
Peace was his main object: if toleration hod been as 
well understood as it was aftiBrwords, he would per- 
haps have compromised less." 

it will readily occur to the reader, that the conduct 
of Erasmus has something in common with that of 
Orotius, althouj^kboth were acting on opposite sides. 
Each loved mo^iation^ and the excesses ol the refor- 
mists had the same efibet in diflerent ways# Tba 
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same influence which prevented Erasjnns openly sece- 
ding from the church of Borne, made Grotius half 
inclined to return to her communion. While the 
unenlightened ignorance of the clergy had given Eras- 
mus « contempt for the authorized church, Grothis, 
living in times of higher refinement and better devel- 
oped erudition, felt that the weight of ancient testi- 
mony was delicately and minutely to be balanced, 
before secession could appear a safe course. Neither 
were fisee from a certain degree of timidity ; the one 
feared to take a decisive step, the other dreaded it 
when taken. The times in which we live are not free 
from many examples of a like vacillation. The disin- 
genuousness of Grotius himself as a layman, is less 
excusable than the oscillation of the clergy in an or- 
bit of contradictions. In his case, the consciences of 
others did not suffer ; but it is far different with those 
who having undertaken one teaching, indirectly in- 
eulcate another. The affectation of eqtiivocal phrases, 
convenient explanations of customs better abol- 
ished, and a species of mental reservation as to the 
extent in which certain matters are to be taken, is as 
imbefitting the character of Anglican Protestantism, 
as it is inconsistent with common honesty. 

I must refer my readers to the luminous disqui- 
sition of Hallam for an account of some of the publi- 
cations of Gf^rotius bearing upon this subject, and 
proceed to give some account of the other chief 
literary undertakings of this great writer. 

Passing over a number of works connected with the 
history of his own country, and other minor political 
and religious treatises, his grand work, '* On the Eight 
of War and Peace," claims our especial notice. 
" Perceiving," he observes in his admirable preface, 
'throughout the whole Christian world a license of 
fighting, at which even barbarians might blush — ^wars 
begun upon trifling pretexts, nay, even upon none at 
all, and carried on without respect for any law, divine 
or human, as if that one declaration of war let loose 
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evevj erime, men had been led to deny the Liwfiilness 
of » Chnstiaa taking any part in war. After point- 
ing out the danger and unpraddcability of this ex- 
treme, he exchums ; ^let thcofefore the ]awb be silent 
in the midst of arms ; bnt these laws only which be- 
long to peace, the laws, I say, of dyil life and public 
^bmials, not such as are eternal, and suited to all 
seasons, the unwritten laws of nature, which subsist 
in what the ancient formula of the Bomans styled ' a 
pure and holy war.' " 

The erudition with which the discussion of this 
great subject has been handled is incredible. The 
history of all ages — ^parallela appearing to suggest 
th^nselves to the author's memory as readily as the 
reasonings they support — ^the various declamations of 
orators, the axioms and discussions of philosophers, 
nay, even the testimonies and saws of poets and fabu- 
lists — all are made subservient to the illustration of 
the question. Faley has found fault with this exube- 
rance of quotation, but it has been cleverly observed 
by Sir James Mackintosh,* that " G^rotius was not of 
such a stupid and servile cast of mind, as to quote the 
opinions of poets or orators, of historians andphiloso- 
pners, as those of judges from whose decision there 
was no appeal. He quotes them, as he tells us him- 
self, as witnesses, whose conspiring testimony, mightily 
strengthened and confirmed by their discordance on 
almost every other subject, is a conclusive proof of the 
unanimity of the whole human race on the great rules 
of duty, and the fundamental principles of morals. 
On such matters, poets and orators are the most unex- 
ceptionable of all witnesses ; for they address them- 
selves to the general feelings and sympathies of man- 
kind; they are neither warped by system, nor per- 
verted by sophistry ; they can attain none of tneir 
objects, they can neither please nor persuade, if they 

^ Qnoted by Hallam, iL p. 578, who has devoted upwards of 
fori;/ pages to aa analyaie and d^eofi^ of Grotius*. treatise. 
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dwell on moral sentiments not in unison wiJbh thosd 
of their readers. No system of moral philosophy caji 
surely disregard the general feeling^ of numan nature^ 
and the according judgment of all ages and nations. 
But where are those feelings and tl^t judgment re* 
corded and preserved ? In these very writings which 
Grotius is gravely blamed for having quoted. The 
usages and k>ws oi nations, the events of history, the 
opinions of philosophers, the sentiments of orators and 
poets, as well as tne observation of common life, are, 
in truth, the materials out of which the science of mo- 
rality is formed, and those who neglect them are justly 
chargeable with a vain attempt to philosophize without 
regard to fact and experience, the true foundation of 
all true philosophy." 

This great work, which may justly be regarded as 
the masterpiece of its author, made an epoch in the 
philosophy of history and politics. Whether argur 
ments or authorities were wanting, it presented an 
inexhaustible storehouse from which the student 
could scarcely go away unsatisfied. In England, how- 
ever, its influence was less recognized than on the 
continent. The Elector Falitanate looked upon it as 
the text-book of jurisprudence of the law of nature 
and of nations, wmle there seems no doubt that it sug-. 
gested the treatises of Fuflendorf and Selden. It has 
been commented upon and illustrated by the greatest 
Bcholars, and it may be fairly questioned, whether its 
great use to the student of history will ever be en^ 
&rely superseded. 

Various scandalous reports were circtdated by the 
enemies of Grotius, tending to charge his last mo* 
ments with impiety and fJEiithlessness, but, even were 
able vindications wanting, the whole character of his 
life and writings would be sufficient to invalidate the 
credibility of such stories. Like all men who are too 
dear-headed to take up with violent extremes of 
opinion, his very honesly became matter of abuse, and 
his un^vnllingness to make achange of the rightfulness 
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of which he entertained strong doubts, while he was 
still alive to the errors of the opinions of his own 
party, procured the hatred of those who, less scrupu- 
lous and less enlightened, were prepared to plunge 
headlong into what they did not understand, and to 
change their faith without calculating the consequences 
of so serious a step. 

Grotius will ever be recognized by posterity as a 
man who, from the earliest years, strangely united the 
deepest erudition with a tact and worldly knowledge 
to which scholarship and a taste for criticism are popu- 
larly supposed to be utterly antagonistic. But it is 
ft strange mistake to suppose that the man of business 
has no time or inclination lefb for the gentler claims of 
literature, or that the practical politician does not 
benefit by the hours he may devote to the speculations 
of theoretical philosophy. Learning and pedantry are 
BO distinct, that the presence of the one, in many 
cases, excludes the possibility of the other. The man 
of business may at times have degenerated into the 
pedant, but the pedant can never raise himself to the 
nobler position of the student and active teacher of 
mankind. 
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It will be difficult to find a greater instance of the 
union of talent and vanity than in the hero of the 
present memoirs. But so hereditary were both these 
characteristics, that we must first give some brief ac- 
count of his fisither, Julius Cffisar Scaliger. 

I have abeadj pointed out how diSerent was the 
estimation of classical literature in former days. Men 
were still dependent upon the ancients for the greatest 
part of the information they possessed. Latin was 
the most popular language ; nay, in respect to the 
sciences, the language almost exclusively employed by 
all classes. Furthermore, it was a natural step to- 
wards the development of modem ideas, and the for- 
mation of a modem literature, that men should make 
themselves thoroughly conversant with whatever real 
knowledge was already handed down, and that the cor- 
rection, comparison, and criticism of those authors, to 
whom they were thus indebted, should be looked upon 
as an employment of higher value than at the present 
day. 

It is impossible to deny that there is considerable 
foundation for the charge of arrogance, vanity, and 
selfishness so frequently brought against critics as a 
body. Accustomed to attach a weight to minute mat- 
ters, they exaggerate the aggregate value of their 
researches, forgetting that they are only trading in the 
ideas of others, and that they do but assay the gold 
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which a higher power has created. On the whole, 
aesthetic criticism, in which certain principles of taste 
are assumed, is seldom satisfactory save to the writer 
himself, while verbal criticism can only be looked upon 
as a kind of literary mechanics, useful and paiQstakmg, 
but requiring nice calculation and patient investigation 
rather than original thought or breadth of compre- 
hension. 

In proportion as original writings have increased, 
criticism has likewise increased in quantity but dimin- 
ished in influence. Authors have taken their proper 
rank, and critics have, except when they have likewise 
distinguished themselves in an original capacity, sunk 
into the back-ground. But it was far different in the 
times of Scaliger and his father. Their labours were 
more valuable, because more needed ; more prized, be- 
cause they suffered less by contrast ; and if critical 
rancour served to bend the uprightness and blind the 
perception of their judgment, partizans were not 
wanting, who, rushing into the exciting harmlessness 
of a war of pen and ink, could gratify all the paltry 
and revengeful feelings of human spite without much 
apprehension of danger. 

According to the most authentic statements, Julius 
Caesar Scaliger the elder, was bom at Verona, in 1484f, 
being. the son of a miniature pamter named Benedict 
Bordoni. He studied at the university of Padua, 
adopted the medical profession, and was fortunate 
enough to attract the favourable notice of the bishop 
of Agen, in Q-ascony, whom he accompanied thither 
as domestic physician in 1525. In 1528, he was 
naturalized under the sounding title of Julius Caesar 
de LescaUe de Bordonis; and in 1529, he married 
a girl of sixteen, by whom he had a very numerous 
family. 

Such is the plain. story, but it was much too plain 
to satisfy the ambition and love of notoriety which 
distinguished Scaliger. He claimed to be the son of 
Benedict de la Scala, a valiant captain of the flfteenth 

IT 
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centniy (but whose name is unaccoimtablj and mifeiv 
tunateiy abseat £n)m the writings of contemporaaieoiis 
}mtottL), and thereby made ^t his pedii»e &«m 
the ancient princes of Verona. For himself^ he alleged 
that he was bom near the Tago di G-narda ; and haYing* 
narrowly escaped the Tigilant search of the Yenetians, 
who were desirous to extirpate the whole family, was 
brought up as a page in the service of the Emperor 
MaxLiliaa. "ie^serred with distinction in^the 
Italian wars, but the desire of recovering Verona, the 
inheritance of his family, &om Venice, ever haunted 
him ; and seeing no chance any other way, he became 
a monk, in hope of rising to the Holy Chair, and ren- 
dering the resources of the papacy subservient to the 
grafci^catdon of this ruling passion. The Mvolous and 
wearisome observances of the cloister soon disgusted 
him, and he (broke his tows we presume and) returned 
to his old trade as a soldier,and again distinguished him- 
self in the wars of Piedmont, while at the same time 
he studied the ancient languages, philosophy, and 
medicine. At the solicitation of the Bishop of Agen, 
he closed his adventurous course, as is above related. 
This arrogant story, entirely without foundation in 
any of its parts, and garnished with abundance of 
gasconade, was stoutly upheld by the elder Scaliger, 
and generally believed by his contemporaries: the 
youD^r Scaliger wrote a book to maintain it^ with 
equal stoutness, but without equal success.'** 

This impardonable vanity would have left the name 
of Julius Caesar Scaliger a prey to the contempt and 
ridicule of posterity, had not his great learning placed 
his reputation in a &irer light. Du Thou declared ot' 
him that the age did not furnish his equal, nor anti^ 

?mty his superior; while Lipsius classed him with 
lomer, Hippocrates, and Aristotle, and named him 
"the nuzade and glory of his age." But despite his 

* Gallery of Portraito, voL viL n, 33. See the " Sctdigenata," 
p 352, ed. 1695. 
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great learnings he was prejudiced in judgment, and 
gave a whimsical opinion, in many instances, alarm* 
inglj at variance with taste or reason. For example, 
in his principal work, the '^Poetiea," he has rendered 
the valuable matter he has collected almost ludicroualj 
useless by the incomprehensible injustice of his com- 
parisons. Thus Virgil, the wholesale imitator of 
Homer, Apollonius, and Theocritus, is everywhere ex- 
toUed as superior to the originals &om whence he 
drew ; the paltry poem attributed to Musaeus, long 
since condemned as spurious, is held up as a model (S 
what Homer might have been ! 

The witty attack made by Erasmus in his '^ Cicero- 
nianus " upon the a^cted pedantry ai Latinists of his 
time, elicited a bitter invective fi?om Julius Ciesar 
Scaliger, although he had little right to take up the 
side of the Ciceronian purists, his own style by no 
means entitling him to a place among their nuiks. 
He wanders utterly from the purpose, and his book, 
although clever, leaves his opponent, to all intents and 
purposes, in possession of the field. 

A far greater name in literary history is that of his 
tenth son, Joseph Scaliger, perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary master of general erudition that has ever lived. He 
was bom in the city of Agen, on the 4th of Aumst, 
1540. Of the many absurd stories that are told about 
him, a witty writer* has weU observed : " I do not 
find it reported that at his birth he uttered the voices 
of nine several animals, although he afterwards spoke 
as many languages, or that he was found in his cradle 
with two owls, although we are told that he had the 
fiEumlty of seeing in the dark ; but, as it would be 
strange indeed if no remarkable circumstance had di»- 
tinguished the childhood of so eminent a personage, 
he tells us that, at the age of eight, he held his infant 
sister at the baptismal font, and that, on the same day, 

^ Probably tbe present Lord Bisbop of London. See Mosenm 
Crlticam, vol. i. pp. 344, 399. 
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he was flogged by his father. "We are further in- 
formed, that he was not only able to distinguish ob- 
jects in the daxk, a faculty which his fia.ther and him- 
self enjoyed in common with owls and cats, but that 
during his childhood, when suddenly awakened in 
the night, his eyes shot forth such extraordinary bril- 
liancy, as to render visible the bed-posts. 

" An ancient author explains the fabulous accounts 
of the sharp-sightedness of Lynceus, by supposing that 
he was the first who wrought mines by the help of 
artificial light ; and a person who should be inckned 
to allegorize every extraordinary story, might suppose 
that this account of the Scaligers took its rise from 
the wonderful quick-sightedness with which they pene- 
trated into the meaning of passages unintelligible to 
others, and the light which they shed upon the dark 
and difficult parts of ancient authors." 

After spending three years at school at Bordeaux, 
he was compelled to quit that city, in order to avoid 
the plague which had broken out. Hitherto he had 
only learnt Latin, which language he studied for four 
years more under toe superintendence of his father, 
whose own knowledge of G-reek was but slight. At 
the age of eighteen his father died, and being desirous 
of mastering Greek, he went to Paris, and attended 
the lectures of Adrien Turnebe, a first-rate scholar and 
graminarian.. But two months had not elapsed before 
he foimd the system of instruction too slow for him, 
and shut Hmself up in his study, and set to work on 
his own account. Having cursorily learnt the conju- 
gations, he began with the verbs of Homer, whom he 
read through in twenty-one days, forming for himself 
a grammar as he went on. It is questionable whether 
this plan evinced much wisdom, and as to his boast 
that he never consulted a grammar or a lexicon, *^ it is 
not easy^to say why this should be matter of boasting, 
or what other credit should accrue to him from it, 
than that of having given himself much unnecessary 
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trouble."* In fact, ScaJiger's stories of himself require 
to be taken occasionally cttm grano salts. 

Having mastered Homer, he set about the other 
Greek poets, which he read in chronological order, 
getting through the whole of them in four months. 
The impossibility of the fact compels us to accept 
one of two opinions, either that such reading was 
not likely to be profitable, or that our scholar was 
giving way to the family failing, when he made the 
statement. 

To the same taste for romancing, we may trace his 
assertion that he was in Paris during the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, but that he was engaged so deeply 
in his Hebrew studies, as for a long time to be un- 
conscious of what was going on. The Vassans, who 
collected the " Scaligerana," tell us, on the authority 
of no less a person than himself, that he was at 
Lausanne ! 

In the year 1562, Scab'ger embraced the reformed 
religion, and in the following year became domestic 
tutor in the family of M. Louis Chataigner de Eoche- 
posdy. In this gentleman he found a kind and discri- 
minating patron, and by his liberality was enabled to 
visit the leading universities of France and Grermany. 
Por despite the number of his literary productions, 
Scaliger was in but indifferent circumstances, uni;il a 
late period of his life. But his disposition was lofty 
and mdependent, and he on several occasions refused 
large sums of money which had been almost forced 
upon him by his wealthier admirers. Of income he 
had none ; to be thought of noble birth was his chief 
aim, and if disinterestedness and contempt of money 
be tokens of high descent, he certainly had good 
claims. ^ 

In 1578 we find him lecturing at Paris ; but the 
chief portion of his time was spent at the estate of his 

* Mus. Criticnm, vol. i. p. 344, eqq 
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patroBf near Toun, where lie composed the greater 
portion of his works. Dunng his visit to Italy, he 
collected many of the descriptions which adorn the 
celebrated work of Janus Gruter. 

TTia works are remarkably numerous. At the age 
of twenty, he produced some notes and conjectures on 
the corrupt text of the Latin grammarian, Yarro. It 
would be difficult to find a work in which ingenuity of 
conjecture, yariety of reading, and sound learning are 
better exemplified. To this day, there are few critical 
books, except B^:itley's Horace, and Yalckenaer's 
Diatribe on the fragments ci Euripides, from which I 
deriye so much pleasure and improvement. Another 
clever production was his translation of Lycophron. 
The utter obscureness and turgidityof the "Cassandra" 
did not prevent the young scholar producing a trans- 
lation in Latin iambics, which not only conveys the 
literal meaning of the original with remarkable close- 
ness, but is equally replete with archaisms and eccen- 
tricities of style, being, in flwt, exactly what Lycophron 
would have written in Latin, and being quite as learn- 
edly-unintelligible as the Greek. His translation of 
the Orphic hymns presents the same curious selection 
of terms, and evinces the most wonderful acquaintance 
yfith obsolete and recondite Latinity ; yet his natural 
style, as exemplified in his epistles and other works, 
was easy and inartificial. His commentaries on various 
Latin poets, especially on ManUius, are very valuable, 
although perha^ too replete mth 4itical ''ala^hing.'' 
Bayle has ingeniously, but somewhat paradoxically 
observed : " I know not whether it might not be said, 
that Scaligw had too much wit and learning to write 
a ^ood commentary ; for his wit enabled him to find 
in the authors on whom he commented, more .refine- 
loent and genius than in fact they possessed ; and his 
deep knowledge of literature was the cause of his fan- 
cying a thousand points of connection between the 
thoughts of a writer and some rare matter of anti- 
quity. And having made up his mind as to the refer- 
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ence contained in the passageSy he proceeded forthwith 
to correct it accordingly. iJnIess it should rather be 
thought that the desire of throwing light upon soime 
mystery of learning, undiscovered by previous critics, 
led him to fancy hidden meanings where they did not 
reaUy exist. Be this as it may, his notes are full of 
conjectures, bold, ingenious, and learned ; but it is not 
clear that the authors always meant to say all that he 
has made them. It is possible to go as far wide of the 
real meaning by having too much wit as by having 
too little." 

But the grand work on which, had he written no- 
thing else, Scaliger might have based an immortal 
renown, is his " De Emeodatione Temporum,*' in which 
he sought to rectify the chronological errors with 
which history was literally overladen. Hitherto, wri* 
ters had contented themselves with servilely copving 
the dates they found given by older authors, witnout 
making the least effort to ascertain their credibility, to 
reconcile or account for discrepancies, or to establish 
any prmciples of corroboration. This serions defi- 
ciency could only be remedied by a careful examination 
of " tike astronomical schemes of ancient calendars, not 
always very clearly explained by the Ghreek and Eo- 
num wilted, and ^u&ng much attention and acute- 
ness, besides a multitudinous erudition, oriental as 
weU as classical, of whidi Scaliger alone in Europe 
could be reckoned master."* Of a work which pro- 
duced so great an influence upon ihe whole system of 
historical calculation, some notice cannot £aiL to be 
acceptable. 

The work is divided into eight books, the first of 
which treats of the lesser equal year, as he calls it, of 
360 days, adopted by certain Eastern nations, and 
founded, he believes, upon the natural Ivnar year, 
be&re the exact period of a lunation was understood ; 
thesecond contains the true lunar year and its divisions; 

* Hallam, vol. i. p. 515. 
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the third, the greater equal year of 365 days • and the 
fourth discusses the more accurate schemes of the 
solar period. In the fifth and sixth books, he treats 
of particular epochs, and settles many important dates 
both in profane and sacred history. The seventh and 
eighth are on the different modes of computation, and 
the technical epochs used by different nations, accom- 
panied with various critical and miscellaneous obser- 
vations. « The great intricacy of many of these ques- 
tions, which cannot be solved by testimonies often 
imperfect and inconsistent, without much felicity of 
conjecture, serve to display the surprising vigour of 
Scaliger's mind, who grapples like a giant with every 
diflSculty. Le Clerc has censured him for introducing 
so man/ conjectures, and drawing so manj inferenc^ 
j&om them, that great part of his chronology is ren- 
dered highly suspicious. But whatever may be his 
merit in the determination of particular dates, he is cer- 
tarnly the first who laid the foundation of the science. 
Scaliger, in aU his work, is very clear, concise, and 
pertinent, and seems, to manifest much knowledge' of 
physical astronomy, though he was not a good mathe- 
matician, and did little credit to his impartiality, in 
absolutely rejectinff the G-regorian calendar."* The 
" Julian period," which has formed the basis of many 
subsequent calculations, was his invention, and was so 
named in honour of his father. 

In 1593, he was invited by the States of HoUand to 
assume an honorary Professorship in the university of 
Leyden, with a salary calculated to ensure him com- 
fort and independence during the rest of his Hfe. 
His attachment to the Protestant religion, which he 
had embraced at an early period of hiB life, and his 
love of liberty, made this offer the more agreeable to 
him, for " although literature did not want encourage- 
ment in Prance during the reigns of Henry IV. and 
Louis Xlll.y yBt the times were unquiet, the press 

* Hallam, vol. i. p. 525. 
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was under strict regulations, and it was unsafe to in- 
dulge in that freedom of speech which men of genius 
and learning can never be prevailed upon to forego.*'* 
But the leading motive which influenced him in taking 
this step, was doubtless the desire to gain an opportu- 
nity of attacking the Jesuits with impunity. He 
waged war "without heralds or truce," against that 
clever, but dangerous body of men. They had at- 
tacked his calculatioDS, desiring to disprove his state- 
ment that the corrected year of the papists was in- 
correct, and a war of words began, in which neither 
party could be accused of too much nicety in the 
choice of their epithets. 

Unfortunately, Scaliger's vanity could not rest, and 
in the year 1594, he was injudicious enough to pub- 
lish a work on the antiquity and splendour of his 
family. Scioppius, a man of considerable leamiag, but 
"one of those restless and angry spirits whose hand is 
against all the world," had hitherto been an admirer of 
our critic, but the opportunity for venting his natural 
Bcurrility was too tempting to be foregone. His * Ta- 
bula Burdonum,' in which the claims of Scaliger to a 
noble extraction were treated as a fiction and impos- 
ture, touched the proud pretender to the quick, and 
he retorted with a bitter satire on the life, parentage, 
and character of Scioppius, whose morals and dispo- 
sition certainly presented ample materials for animad- 
version. It has been said that the vexation attendant 
on this controversy led to the death of Scaliger, but, 
08 he lived till 1609, and then died of dropsy, this 
must be a mis-statement. 

• He expired on the 21st of January, being attended 
in his last moments by Daniel Heinsius, a young 
man whose early abilities had attracted the notice, and 
been directed by the judgment of the veteran critic. 
In his will he directed that his body should be placed 
in the French church at Ley den, under the spot where 

• 

* Museiim Criticnm, vol. i. p. 346. 
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he Iiad usuallj sat whilst listening to the sennon, and 
that the inscriptioii oyer him should simplj be '^ Jo- 
seph Justus, the son of Julius C«sar Seiner, here 
awaits the resurrection." He had oftentimes obsenred 
that '^ he cared for naught save the resurrection ; he 
minded not where or how he was buried ; that when 
he died his body would be the same thing as an aaa's 
body." 

He Hved a life of great temperance, although he 
prided himself upon being a good judge of wine. He 
never married ; but appears to have been a lively and 
<x>nversati(mal companion, acute and sarcastic, but 
not without a great mixture of kindness and a&- 
bility. His own convictions, and his friendship for 
Beza, had made him a bitter enemy to the discifdes of 
Ignatius Loyola, and he used to say: ''The otbi^ 
monks love the Jesuits, on account of the Luth^ans ; 
if there were no Lutherans, they would hate thom. 
Herod and Pilate were never friends till Christ was 
put to death." 

It is impossible to estimate too highly the labours 
of this great man, if we consider the disadvantages 
under which he must necessarily have laboured in 
those times. Although we may be certain that his 
acquaintance with thirteen languages was, in the case 
of many of them, but fragmeitary; yet the moDu- 
ments of his persevering and varied laoours leave no 
doubt that he was the soundest linguist of his time, 
and that his critical efforts were founded upon a 
higher and clearer view of the principles of genuine 
philosophy than had been possessed by any of his p»e^ 
aecessors. But his conceit was intolerable, and the 
injudicious and overwrought praises of many of his 
contemporaries tended to develop his worst traitB 
with mischievous prominence. Heinsius, in a &ne- 
ral oration in his honour, declares that " men call hun. 
variously — ^an abyss of eruditicm, a sea of science, tlie 
sun of doctors, the divine progeny of a divine £a.ther. 
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cf the race of gods, tbe grestesi; work and mirade, the 
extreme reach of nature." 

The consequences of this dangerous indulgence on 
the part of too good-natured friends are pamfiillj OTi- 
dent throughout the " Scaligerana^" a collection of 
loose fragments, written in a strange patchwork of 
!French and Latin, which were collected from his 
'^ Table-talk," and sometimes from his epistles. These 
scattered notes, which had been put down by John 
and Nicolas de Yassan, as the result of their ac- 
quaintance with Scaliger at Leyden, were afterwards 
published. They are certainly more amusing than the 
•* Menagiana," or any other of the similar collections, 
and prove that Scaliger was as acute an observer of 
the living, as he was a profound searcher into the an- 
cient world. But they display an overbearing self- 
opinionativeness, an unsparing, and often coarse cen- 
sure of other scholars, and an egotism which must 
have tried the partiality of his friends to the utmost. 
At the same time, it is a little book which can scarcely 
be taken up for a few minutes without rewarding the 
reader. Its very incongruity (the articles being ar- 
ranged alphabetically) renders it amusing; and even 
the chequered patchwork of the style often contri- 
butes to heighten our entertainment. 

His personal appearance was striking, and he seems 
to have had no mean opinion on that delicate question. 
** My father," he used to say, "was like a king; ay, 
an emperor. Look at me ; I am his very counterpart, 
especially in my aquiline nose." It is amusing to find 
the prevalence of little vanities in great minds. But 
a Eoman nose was doubtless essential to keep up the 
alleged nobility of the Scaligers. 

We may conclude this article with the following 
judicious and temperate observations of the writer 
already quoted. "It has been the fate of every emi- 
nent U. to meet with a greater share both o/praise 
and censure than was due either to his merits or his 
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faults ; and it would be difficult to point out one who 
has been more oppressed by panegyric or more perse- 
cuted with reproach thian Scaliger. Eemoved by dis- 
tance of time &om all those personal feelings which 
gave warmth to the one, and bitterness to the other, 
we have documents sufficient to prove that there was 
some cause for both ; that he possessed stupendous 
learning, unrivalled acuteness, and admirable taste, 
which were sullied by a degree of vanity and super- 
ciliousness almost unparalleled."* 

* Museum Criticnm, vol. L p. 342. 
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G-Jlsfab Baethius was bom at Custnin in Bran- 
denburg, the 22nd of June, 1587. His family was 
of noble origin, and ancient respectability, advantages 
of which he seems to have been sufficiently sensible, 
as he was perpetually haunted by the fear of leaving 
no issue to hand down the ancestral name.* He re- 
ceived the rudiments of education at Q-otha, whence 
he proceeded to Eisenach, and after that to other uni- 
versities of Germany and Italy. His progress was 
almost supernatural, and the volumes he published as 
a mere boy, prove that he had well-nign exhausted 
the favourite classical and mediaeval literature. Jo- 
seph Scaliger, who admired both his disposition and 
his abilities, declared that Barthius was bom for eter- 
nity, and that, should he attain to maturity, learning 
might live for some time. Beinesius mentions having 
known him in his boyhood, as a youth " greatly in fa- 
vour, and admired everywhere by his equals." M. 
Baillet, who has given him an honourable place among 
his "Famous Children," teUs us, that at twelve years 
of age, Barthius turned all the Psalms of David into 
Latin verse of every variety of metre, and that during 
the same year, he publisned other poems, epigrams, 
satires, and miscellaneous productions. "When but 
sixteen, he displayed his wonderful acquaintance with 
Latin literature in a dissertation on the manner of 

* See Bayle, art. Barthiui. 
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reading to advantage the authors of that tongue, com- 
mencing with Ennius, and going down to the critical 
commentators of his own time. This work, the author 
declares cost him but twenty-four hours in its compo- 
sition ; but we shall hereafter have occasion to notice 
the fact that Barthius' haste was as prejudicial to his 
reputation, as it was remarkable. So rapid was he in 
making verses, that he in three days translated the 
first three books of the Bind (above two thousand ver- 
ses) into Latin. In fact, his acquaintance with that 
language was so fluent, that he even translated the 
Memoirs of Philip de Comines from the French, aad 
some other treatises from the Spanish. 

Of a quieter disposition than Scoliger, Barthius 
nevertheless shared nis defect of personal vanity and 
egotism. He everywhere speaks of the ease, or, as 
many would call it, carelessness, with which his literary 
labours were accomplished. Unhappily, this is but 
too evident in almost every publication that has come 
down to us ; indeed, Barthiufi' early education presents 
so remarkable an instance of undivided zeal and of in- 
dustry almost thrown away, that I must beg leave to 
dwell upon a few of his faidts, seeing that the mistakes 
of great men are the most instructive lessons to their 
more humble followers. 

In the first place, Barthius mistook rapidity for 
fluency. His diction, although it must have sustained 
little or no revision, bears as great an appearance of 
artificialitv as if it had been minutely elaborated. 
"Written hurriedly, it nevertheless lacks the freedom 
and brilliancy wmch lend an indescribable charm to 
many a hasty composition. His memory, overloaded 
with the Latinity of all ages, fiuled to discriminate 
nicely between what was to be imitated or avoided; 
and the result is, that his attempts at original writing 
scarcely deserve notice. His constant profession of 
haste, aad his aflectation of doing things " ofl-hand,'* 
in reality make the matter worse. It is a poor com- 
liment to the reader to inform him that you have 
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taken no pains with what you offer for his eootertain- 
ment ; indeed, such an excuse is generally a gratuitous 
falselK)od, intended to elicit a compliment to the sin- 
gular success of a genius working under the self-im- 
posed disadvantage of not thinking what he is about. 

But it was not so with Barthius. He mistook, both 
in reading and writing, quantity for quality, and under 
this erroneous axiom, he ran through every book he 
could meet with, good, bad, and indifferent. Such a 
course was clearly fatal to the formation or maturing 
of a refined judgment, and we find his books crammed 
with laudatory epithets appHed indiscriminately to 
authors of all ages, styles, aod merits. Plato and 
Produs, Homer and Quintus Calaber, Virgil and Se- 
duUus, Sallust and Paul Wamefrid, are all on the same 
dead level of admiration, and his criticisms are con- 
stantly rendered valueless by his bad selection of tax* 
thorities. Every trumpery monastic scrawl, edited or 
inedited, to which he could gain access, was read aiid 
remembered by him as weU as the noblest work of the 
Augustan age. Hence his commentaries, and more 
particularly his voluminous ^Adversaria," present a 
dreary waste of ill-selected parallel passages, thrown 
together with little or no regard for the style and cha- 
raeter of the authors from which they are taken ; and 
while the words of an author are literally buried in 
annotations, we may search in vain for a remark really 
apposite and conducive to our better understanding of 
the text. With eager ostentation, he parades an index 
of authors quoted in the work, which can only excite 
our regret that the time given to running through 
whole libraries of rubbish was not concentrated upon 
the steady reading and gradual appreciation of a Hmited 
range of good literature. 

The advantages of a regular academical education in 
early life are perhaps never so clearly perceived aa 
when we contempla^ the failure of young men like 
Barthius. Industry and application are undoubtedly 
esfiential to &me and profit, Dut they do not of necea- 
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This writer, to whom Greek literature probably 
owes more than to any early scholar, was bom at. 
Geneva, on the 18th of February, 1559. His parents, 
both Protestants, had taken refuge at that town in 
order to avoid the persecutions then raging, but at its 
cessation they went to Crisp, a small town in Dan- 
phine, where Arnold Casaubon had been invited to 
act as minister. Here the education of the young 
Isaac was conducted, and so readily did his application 
coincide with his taste for learning, that at nine years 
of age he spoke and wrote Latin with perfect ease and 
correctness. His father's pastoral diities, however, 
prevented him bestowing further attention on his 
son's studies, and Isaac began to lose all the results of 
his early labours. At the end of three years he was 
compeUed to begin again, and to retrace the tedious- 
ness of rudimental instruction. But his perseverance 
was not to be daunted; he rapidly recovered old 
ground, and daily increased his stock of knowledge, 
untn 1578, when he was sent to Geneva, to benefit 
by the instructions of the professors of that imiversity. 
Under Pranciscus Portus, the modem Greek,to whom, 
and to whose son, ^milius, we owe many valuable 
grammatical treatises, Isaac Casaubon made a rapid but 
Boiuid progress in the intricacies of the Greek language, 
and was enabled to succeed his master as professor, 
when only about twenty-three years of age. 

Although his great reading might have tempted 
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him to rush into print at a much earlier period, he 
wisely ;preferred thinking over what he had read to 
inundating the world with crude and imperfect pub- 
lications. Hence, it was not untU he was twenty-five 
years of age that he published his notes on Diogenes 
Laertius. His father, of whom he speaks with tender 
esteem and veneration, commended' his desire of lite- 
rary distinction, but declared that he should set 
greater value upon one single observation on the 
sacred writings, than upon all the other projects 
entertained by his son. "These words of my excel- 
lent parent," observes Isaac, "weighed seriously on 
my mind, and, henceforth, I began continually to 
apply myself to sacred studies." He had previously 
devoted considerable attention to the study of Hebrew, 
of which he also became professor. 

On the 28th of April, 1586, he married Florence, 
the daughter of the celebrated printer, Henry Ste- 
phens, who had previously published his "Annota- 
Lns on Theocritus." Some of his enemies asserted 
that he had subsisted by correcting proof-sheets for 
that printer — a stupid attempt to throw a slur upon 
a man by charging him with doing what some of our 
greatest scholars have done, and done gladly. 

In 1587, he published his valuable edition of 
"Strabo," and likewise a Greek Testament, accom- 
panied by notes, which have been thought worthy a 
place in the "Critici Sacri." He applied himself 
to philosophy and civil law, under the clear-headed 
logician, JuHus Pacius, and likewise plunged into 
the difficulties of Oriental and Eabbinical literature. 
Various other editions of classic authors kept him 
employed, but his circumstances sustained an incon- 
venient shock through the defalcation of a friend, for 
whom he had become surety. The kindness, however, 
of his friends, particularly of Joseph Scaliger, reim- 
btirsed him for his loss, and he resumed his labours 
with greater tranquillity. But his life at Geneva was 
scarcely a happy one. He was on indifferent terms 
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with Ills father-in-law, who was a morose and irritable 
man ; his means were limited, his famiLj increasing, 
and his health seems never to have been such as 
to leave him free from anxiety. A more tempting 
offer of two-hundred crowns per annum, with a 
dwelling, and other allowances, was made to him hj 
the citizens of Montpelier, and, after long hesitation, 
and much unwillingness expressed on the part of the 
townsmen of Geneva, he set out thither, accompanied 
by his wife and three children, John, Fhilippa, and 
Mizabeth. Prom a letter he writes to Joseph Scaliger, 
anxiety to leave *' not wealth, but a moderate subsist- 
ence to his darling children,"* was the motive which 
chiefly led him to quit Geneva. 

His reception at Montpelier seemed to promise 
well. Priendship and honours were proffered to him 
from all sides, and Casaubon was led to believe that 
all his desires would be compassed. The number of 
youth in th^ city desirous of classical instruction, and 
the inclination displayed for similar studies by men 
connected with politics and jurisprudence, certainly 
gave good reason to believe that the learning of a 
Casaubon would find a profitable market. 

But he was doomed to be disappointed. His health 
began to decline, and to manifest indications of some 
internal complaint. Throughout his journal, lately 

Eublished at the Clarendon Press, we find his feeble 
ealth a constant source of complaint, although his 
patient piety is evinced in terms of the most cheerful 
resignation, and in devout thankfulness for the smallest 
respite or relief. Other vexations were not wanting. 
His salary was not duly paid, and his uneasiness was 
rather increased than diminished by his removal from 
Q-eneva. But his labours had gone on without inter- 
mission. AthensBus, a writer abounding in inesti- 
mable fragments of ancient authors, and replete with 
antiquarian and miscellaneous information oi the most 

ell, preface to the " Ephemerides Casauboni/* vol i. p. zu 
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varied and recondite character, had occupied his 
attention for some time past, and in 1598, he went to 
Lyons, to superintend the printing of an edition which, 
to this day, forms the groundwork of every other, and 
may be pointed to as a model of refined erudition, 
taste, and critical sagacity. 

During his residence here, he lodged at the house 
of Mery de Vicque, a gentleman of large fortune, 
through whose means he became acquainted with 
De Thou, Gillot, and other learned and influential 
men of the time. Henry IV. now wished him to 
accept a professorship at Paris, and after some consi- 
deration, he set out for that city, on February the 
26th, 1699. On reaching Lyons, after his return 
from a visit to Montpelier, De Vicque persuaded him 
to stay there till the king's arrival, a« the progress of 
his "Athenaeus" through the press seemed likely to 
suffer by his absence. He was meanwhile obliged to 
visit Geneva, where he complains that justice was not 
done him in reference to his father-in-law's affairs. 

Having waited in vain for the king's arrival, he 
proceeded to Paris, where, as De Vicque and Scaliger 
had foretold, he was not treated as well as he had 
hoped. Although Henry IV. received him with great 
respect, the jealousy oi other professors, especially 
against a Protestant, occasioned him much annoyance. 
Even in respect to the payment of his salary, he was 
on one occasion obliged to resort to the king for pro- 
tection against personal injustice. On May 30th, 1600, 
he returned to Lyons, to hasten on his " Athenaeus," 
and quarrelled with his old friend, De Vicque, who 
had wished him to accompany him to Switzerland. 
On his return to Paris, he found himself in better 
favour, and busied himself in publishing the writers 
of the "Augustan History, Dion Chrysostom, 
Persius, and other authors. Of his commentary on 
Persius, Scaliger quaintlv observed, that " the sauce 
was better than the fish. 

His salary was now considerably augmented, and 
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the appointment of library keeper to the king gave 
him an access to books which was of great importance 
to the prosecution of his researches. During this 
year (1603), he took a journey to Dauphine, to visit 
his mother, of whom he speaks with much affection, 
and likewise went to Geneva, about some private 
matters. 

It was natural that his conspicuous talents, and 
rapidly-increasing influence, would be looked upon 
with no small jealousy by the Boman Catholics. 
Pailing to convince or persuade him, the Jesuits, and 
especially the Cardinal de Perron, cunningly spread a 
report that he had evinced a wavering from his present 
belief, and was likely to come over to their interests. 
It appears fipom his 348th letter, that Mens, du Fresne, 
after he had embraced the Eoman Catholic religion, 
solicited Casaubon to do the like, to which he answered, 
that he would always remember their ancient Iriend- 
ship, and the obligations which he had to him, but 
could not do what he desired of him, and far less 
follow his example. He desired him earnestly not to 
impute his refusal to obstinacy, but rather to sincerity, 
and to the resolution which he had of maintaining those 
opinions which he knew to be true, and of which he 
was fully persuaded."* His feelings on this subject 
were clearly set forth in a treatise on Ecclesiastical 
Liberty, in which he maintained the independence of 
kings, and condemned the pretensions of the See of 
Eome to a temporal power in the states of other 
princes. This work was, however, suppressed before 
it was completed, and only exists in a fragmentary 
state. 

A liberal offer had been made him by the 
magistrates of Nismes, which, had he been able to 
foresee circumstances, he would probably have ac* 
cepted, for, in the year 1610, he lost his royal patron, 
and, with him, all hopes of retaining his situation. 

* Bayle, art Caaanb. n. W. 
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The perversion of his son, John, to Somanism also 
gave bim great vexation. A nuschievous report was 
circulated, intimatiag that Casaubon had directed the 
tutor of this youth gradually to instiL into his mind 
those principles against which he had waged so con- 
stant an opposition, but it is very certain that tew 
events in his liie ever caused him greater annoyance. 
This will be best seen by an extract from his own 
diary for September 1st, 1610. "O grievous life! 
O snares of Satan ! Ye who were unable to lead me 
to worship images — ^to embrace the doctrine of devils, 
were able to seize upon and corrupt mine eldest son ! 
Generation of vipers ! what moved you to devise this 
fraud against me? Against my will or knowledge 
have ye drawn into your nets a youth, ignorant of the 
world, unskilled in theological disputations. May the 
Lord Jesus have mercy on him and me, of his innnite 
mercifulness. May he look upon this house, preserve 
my dearest wife, and strengtU my chiMren in the 
fear of his name. — Amen^ 

Again, he writes : " To-day, I, my wife, and pfvrt of 
my children, went to church. I do not despaor cour 
ceming my son, if thou be but present, O Lord 
Jesus." His vexations on this subject doubtless lent 
additional zest to his attacks upon the long-winded 
and carelessly-compiled Annals of Baronius, which 
occupied the last two years of his Hfe. 

During this year he came to London, escorted 
by Sir Henry Wotton, ambassador-extraordinary fr^m 
James 1., bjr whom he was well-received, and liberally 
provided with the means of visiting our Universities 
of Oxlbrd and Cambridge. He, however, complains 
of having been worried and insulted, even in the 
streets, by the Boman Catholics of this country ; but, 
in other respects, he seems to have passed his time 
amidst the best society, cherished and admired by all, 
and his diary evinces a more tranquil and satisfied 
spirit than during his continental existence. 

He died in the year 1614, after a lingering and pain- 
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fill disease, consequent upon an internal malformation. 
His physician, Womius, has written a detailed account 
of his last sufferings, which he appears to have endured 
with a fortitude nerved hy a firm reliance on the 
goodness of Gh)d, and with the hopefulness of an 
upright mind prepared to enter the presence of its 
Creator. Aged only fifty-one, and temperate in his 
habits, his death must be looked upon as premature ; 
but it is not unlikely that the sedentary nature of his 
pursuits favoured the progress of the treacherous 
malady which had gradually undermined the frame, 
and exhausted the bodily energies of this truly great 
man* 

Casaubon presents a strong contrast both to ScaHger 
and Barthius. He had neither the supercilious vanity 
of the one, nor the flippant unsteadiness of the other. 
His reading was bounded only by the limits of the 
subject, for, unlike Barthius, he read with a definite 
purpose in view, and made one book the centre around 
which the results of other reading should gradually 
arrange themselves. Equal to ScaHger in leamiQg,he 
was superior to him as a G-reek philologist, while his 
*^ Animadversiones " on Athenaeus, placed side by side 
with the ponderous "Adversaria" of Barthius, make 
us indeed feel that to read is one thing, to think 
another. 
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The sketch whicli I purpose presenting of tliis 
great English philosopher must he limited almost 
exclusively to nis early career, and to a very hrief 
view of the chequered circumstances of his after-life. 
Heir to a name already ennobled in science by the 
early researches of Eriar Bacon, and by the celebrity 
of his own father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, his glory kept 
pace with the prestige of his surname. 

The character of Sir Nicholas has been well and im- 
partially described by his son : " He was a plain man, 
direct and constant, without all finesse and doubleness, 
and one that was of a mind that a man in his private 
proceedings and estates, and in the proceedings of state, 
should rest upon the soundness and strength of his 
own courses, and not upon practice to circumvent 
others." He had long enjoyed the confidence of 
Queen Elizabeth, and his high position at court could 
but prove serviceable to his famHy. 

Erancis Bacon, the youngest of his sons, was bom 
at York House, in the Strand, on the 22nd of Ee- 
bruary, 1561. Dr. Itawley, afterwards his domestic 
chaplain, furnishes us with some characteristic anec- 
dotes of his early aptness and ability. His mother, 
Anne, daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, was well fitted 
to guide the infant mind of the future chancellor, she 
being a woman of sound sense, exemplary piety, and 
of attainments far beyond the education usually given 
to females. His infancy past, his noble genius, culti- 
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vated and encouraged by his excellent parents, gave 
early proofs of its surprising strength and pregnancy, 
insomuch that we may justly say, his fame commenced 
with his childhood, as it accompanied him to his 
grave ; for so remarkably conspicuous were his 
parts, even in his tender years, that persons of great 
worth and high dignity delighted in conversing with 
him while a boy, and Queen Elizabeth herself, whose 
peculiar felicity it was to make a right judgment of 
merit, was so charmed with the solidity of his sense, 
and the gravity of his behaviour, that she would often 
caU him her yov/ng Lm^drKeeper^ a happy presage, 
which, in the succeeding reign, was fully accom- 
plished.* In fact, young Bacoq^had won the heart of 
the "virgin queen" by answering, when asked by the 
queen how old he was, that he was two years younger 
than her majesty's happy reign. A little bit of for- 
ward gallantry, even when proceeding from the lips of 
a mere boy, would not be lost on Queen Bess, whose 
vanity was quite on a par with her real greatness. 

Having mastered the rudiments of education, he was 
sent to Cambridge, where he was entered of Trinity 
College, on the 16th of June, 1573, under John 
"Whitgift, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. Al- 
though only in the twelfth year of his age, he pro- 
ceeded to the studies of the place with such vigour, 
that before he was sixteen, he had not only mastered 
the liberal arts, as they were then taught, but had 
perceived the rottenness of much of the existing prin- 
ciple, and conceived in his mind the seeds of that new 
system which was afterwards to produce such a revo- 
lution in the state and character of human learning. 

But to mathematical studies even the atmosphere of 
Cambridge could not reconcile him, and the conse- 
quences of his early prejudice against them proved 
injurious in after lue. " The ignorance of Bacon in 

* Biograpliia Britannica, voL 1 , p* 869. 
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mathematics," says Hallam,* "and what was much 
worse, his inadequate notion of their utility, must be 
reckoned among the chief defects in his philosophical 
writings. In a remarkable passage of the ' Advance- 
ment of Learning,' he held mathematics to be a part 
of metaphysics ; but the place of this is altered in the 
Latin, and they are treated as merely auxiliary or 
inBtn^ental to physical inquiry. He W some pre- 
judice against nu^ mathematicsfand thought thej W 
been unduly elevated in comparison with the realities 
of nature. * I know not,' he says, * how it has arisen, 
that mathematics and logic, which ought to be the 
serving-maids of physical philosophy, yet affecting to 
vaunt the certainty that oelongs to her, pretend to 
exercise a dominion over her.' It is, in my opinion, 
erroneous to speak of geometry, which relates to the 
realities of space, and to natural objects so far as ex- 
tended, as a mere hand-maid of physical philosophy, 
and not rather a part of it." 

Nor was he more favourably disposed towards the 
philosophy of Aristotle, although, if we may believe 
Ids biographer,t he always averred " that his excep- 
tions against that great philosopher were not foujided 
upon the worthlessness of the author, to whom he 
would ever ascribe all high attributes, but for the im- 
fruitfulness of the way ; being a philosopher (as his 
lordship used to say) only for disputations and cour 
tentions, but barren in the production of works for the 
benefit of the life of man, in which mind he continued 
to his dying day." And Dr. Tenison, in his introduc- 
tion to the " Baconiana," well observes, that when our 
hero began his studies, Aristotle was as it were the 
pope in philosophy ; that the lectures, both pubHc and 
private, were wholly devoted to the explanation of his 
views, and that it was as happy as it was extraordinary 
to see a young man boldly take up new views, and ex- 
press his distaste at the clumsy system of natural 

* Hallam, vol. ii. p. 42S. f Rawley's Life of Bacon, p. 3. 
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pMosophy then in vogue. " Use and custom in that 
way," he continues, " might have reconciled it to him, 
as it had done to others of great learning. For a phi- 
losopher is like a vine, of which they say, it must be 
set of a plant, and not of a tree, fiut though there 
was bred in Mr. Bacon so early a dislike of the phy- 
siology of Aristotle, yet he did not despise him with 
that pride and haughtiness with which youth is wont 
to be puffed up. He had a just esteem of that great 
master of learning, a greater than that which Aristotle 
expressed himseK towards the philosophers that went 
before him, for he endeavoured (some say) to stifle aU 
their labours, designing to himself an universal mon- 
archy over opinions, as his patron Alexander did over 
men. Bacon owned what was excellent in Aristotle, 
but in his inquiries with nature, he proceeded not upon 
his principles. He began the work anew, and laid the 
foundation of philosophic theory in numerous experi- 
ments."* 

We shall hereafter enter briefly into the character 
of the inductive philosophy which Bacon was thus 
early led to prefer. At present we may observe that 
his researches into science did not in the least unfit 
him for the duties of the practical world. So great 
was the confidence of his father in his tact and judg- 
ment, that he resolved, despite his youth, to send him 
to Prance under Sir Amias Powlet, then the queen's 
minister at Paris — a man, by whose abilities and up- 
rightness of conduct, he coidd not fail to gain mucli 
valuable insight into diplomatic matters. So tho- 
roughly did he win the minister's esteem, that he en- 
trustea him with a confidential commission to the 
queen, requiring both secrecy and despatch. He 
came over to England, acquitted himself with the 
utmost credit, and then returned to Paris, whence he 
made various excursions into the Prench provinces, 
with the view of becoming better acquaiated with the 

* Baooniana, p. 10, sqq. 
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country, and the habits of the people. " France was 
at this time in a deplorable state of agitation. The 
Huguenots and the Catholics were mustering all their 
forces for the fiercest and most protracted of their 
many struggles ; while the prince, whose duty it was 
to protect both, had by his yice and follies degraded 
himself so deeply, that he had no authority over 
cither.*** Such a state of things was well calculated 
to furnish matter for political study ; but although his 
first essay, entitled a "View of the State of Europe," 
at the time gave great evidence of his application to 
matters around him, he did not neglect nis scientific 
pursuits. 

The death of his father in 1580, was a sad blow to 
his prospects. He found himself in possession of only 
a fin^h part of the money he had been led to expect, 
and family intrigues prevented his obtaining any situ- 
ation likely to give him an opportunity to pursue his 
favourite studies. Even the favourable disposition of 
ihe queen was rendered unavailable by the crafty po- 
licy of Burleigh, who dreaded that Bacon, althougn nia 
own nephew, would prove a thorn in the path of his 
second son, Bobert, upon whom his whole ambition, 
his whole hopes, were concentrated. 

Under these circumstances, young Bacon betook 
him to the law as a last resource rather than as a pro- 
fession for which he had much partiality. But his 
disinclination to it has been much heightened by pan- 
egyrists, who would have us to believe that his mind 
was too lofty for its dry technicalities and quibbling 
hair-splittings. He was unquestionably well ac- 
quainted with the theory of law, and, despite the pains 
which rivals took to disparage his real capabilities, he 
rose rapidly into practice. The unwarrantable jealousy 
of Burleigh, however, prevented his being called within 
the bar ; but he speedily became a bencher of his Inn, 
and two years after was appointed Lent Eeader. 

* Macaulay, Essays, vol. iL p. 144. 
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At length, in 1590, he was sworn in Queen's Counsel 
Extraordinary. But this mark of honour being unac- 
companied bj anything substantial, he was still a 
dependant, and continued to importune his selfish re- 
lations in a manner at times almost inconsistent with 
relf-respect. "He bore," says Macaulay, "with a pa- 
tience and serenity which, we fear, bordered on mean- 
ness, the morose humours of his uncle, and the sneering 
reflections which his cousins cast on speculative men, 
lost in phHosophical dreams, and too wise to be car 
jable of transacting pubKc business." At length, 
perhaps tired of being petitioned for what ought to 
have been done unasked, they procured him the rever- 
sion of the Eegistrarship of the Star Chamber. This 
post was very lucrative ; but, as several years elapsed 
before it feU vacant, Bacon was stiU dependent upon 
his own exertions for the means of existence. 

If Bacon was unfortunate in the treatment he re- 
ceived at the hands of Burleigh and CecU, the kind- 
ness of their rival, the accomplished and ill-fated Earl 
of Essex, was imremitting in its efforts on his behalf. 
But his interest was insufficient to achieve the fortunes 
of his firiend, and, failiug to obtain for him the office 
of solicitor-general, he liberally made him a present 
of Twickenham Park, then worth about £1800, and 
which Bacon himself characterized as "a garden of para- 
dise." Moreover, the presentation, he declares, was 
made " with so kind and noble circumstances, as the 
manner was worth more than the matter." 

It is painful to find that the first stain on Bacon's 
character was ingratitude towards this friend, and de- 
sertion of him in adversity. Without entering into 
the circumstances which preceded the downfall of that 
nobleman, or attempting to defend the prudence of his 
home-administration, or to allege his brilliant talents 
as an excuse for his many practical failures, it is suffi- 
ciently evident that he was as much the victim of false 
friends, as of his own mistakes. We may believe that 
"to the last, Bacon had no vdsh to injure Essex." 
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Ifay, we "may believe that lie sincerely exerted him- 
seli to serve liim, as long as he thought that he could 
do so without injuring himself; " but we can at best 
only lament that the character of Bacon was not car 
pable of rising above circumstances, and making some 
nobler sacrifice on behalf of a friend who had never 
been wanting to his interests, and who had upheld 
him even against the oppressive discouragement of 
his own connexions. 

His position was a difficult one. As a mediator, he 

E leased neither Essex nor Elizabeth. The earl thought 
rm cold and insensible to his own wrongs, while " at 
"Whitehall he had to soothe the peevishness of a sov- 
ereign, whose temper, never very gentle, had been 
rendered morbidly irritable by age, by declining health, 
and by the long habit of listening to flattery and ex- 
acting implicit obedience. It is hard to serve two 
masters. Situated as Bacon was, it was scarcely pos- 
sible for him to shape his course so as not to give one 
or both of his employers reason to complain. For a 
time he acted as fairly as, in circumstances so embar- 
iftussing, could reasonably be expected. At length, he 
found that while he was trying to prop the fortunes of 
another, he was in danger of shaking his own. He 
had disobliged both the parties whom he wished to 
reconcile. Essex thought him wanting in zeal as a 
friend — Elizabeth thought him wanting in duty as a 
subject. The earl looked on him as a spy of the 
queen, — ^the queen as a creature of the earL The 
reconciliation which he had laboured to effect appeared 
utterly hopeless. A thousand signs, legible to eye» 
&r less keen than his, announced that the fall of his 
patron was at hand."* 

Accordingly, when Essex was brought before the 
bar, to answer for his mismanagement in Ireland, 
Bacon, after a feeble attempt to excuse himself from 
taking part against his friend, yielded to the queen's 

* Maoanlay, in Edinbiugh Review, Jtily, 1837, p. 28. 
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influence, and appeared in support of the alleged 
charges. But a more fearful trial yet awaited both 
the culprit and his false Mend. Essex became ame- 
nable to the laws of the country for a criminal ad- 
venture, which involved the highest penalties of the 
law. "What course was Bacon to take ? Well does 
Macaulay sum up the circumstances in which both 
were placed. " To a high-minded man," he observes, 
"wealth, power, court-favour, and even personal safety, 
would have appeared of no account, when opposed to 
friendship, gratitude, and honour. Such a man would 
have stood by the side of Essex at the trial, — would 
have spent all his power, might, authority, and amity, 
in soliciting a mitigation of the sentence, — would have 
been a daily visitor at the cell, — would have received the 
last injunctions and the last embrace on the scaffold, — 
would have employed all the powers of his intellect to 
guard from insult the fame of his generous, though 
erring friend. An ordinary man would neither have 
incurred the danger of succouring Essex, nor the dis* 
grace of assailing him." 

" Bacon did not even preserve neutrality — did not 
even seek to employ his mighty abiHties in a manner 
at least not calculated to prejudice the minds of the 
judges against the prisoner. The declaration of the 
earl, that he had been driven to a desperate crime by 
the inveteracy with which his fortunes, his very life, 
had been sought by his enemies, elicited nought but 
a comparison of him with Pisistratus, who, by pre- 
tending to be in peril of his own life, obtained a guard 
which served as the means of enslaving Athens. This was 
too much for the prisoner to bear without retorting on 
the inconsistency of Bacon, who,he said, had in old times 
asserted as truths what he now represented as idle 
pretexts. Bacon returned a shuffling answer, and 
made another comparison, still more offensive and un- 
justifiable, to Henry, duke of Q-uise, of the earl's 
rash attempt to the day of the barricades at Paris. 
Of the consequences of this uncalled-for allusion, Ma- 
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eattlay observes, that "it was certain to produce a 
strong impression on the mind of the haughty and 
jeak>us princess, on whose pleasure the earPs fisite de- 
pended. The faintest allusion to the degrading tute* 
tage in which the last Yalois had been held by the 
h&ase of Lorraine, was sufficient to harden her heart 
against a man who in rank, in military reputation, m. 
popularity among the citizens of the capital, bore some 
resemblance to tike Captain of the League." 

Essex fell, and Bacon's gratitude to the memory of 
his friend was exemplified by his writing " A Declara- 
tion of the Practices and Tieasons attempted and com- 
mitted by Robert, Earl of Essex," in which he made 
use of expressions notoriously disgraceful to a former 
friend, but which would have been discreditable even 
as proceeding from a generous enemy. He certainly, in 
after life, felt ashamed of this invidious publication ; 
declaring that he considered himself merely as a secre- 
tary ; that the manner of treatment was pointed out 
to him as well as the facts to be treated ; and that he 
had nothing to do save in the drawing-up and ar- 
rangement of the whole. 

In 1594, Bacon first appeared as a political writer, 
in some observations upon a libel entitled "A Declara- 
tion of the Causes of the Great Troubles," in which he 
seeks rather to vindicate the country, than the go- 
verning authorities. In 1669, his celebrated " Essays 
on Counsels, Moral and Civil," were brought out, as 
well as his " Maxims on Law." His circumstances 
were at a very low ebb, as we have before intimated ; 
his office of Registrar proved of no value till the sub- 
sequent reign, and he was twice arrested for debt. 

The death of Queen Elizabeth, upon whose reign he 
wrote an eloquent panegyric, proved highly favourable 
to the fortunes of Bacon, His learning made him an 
acceptable companion to the pedantic James I., and 
he had taken care to secure the interest of many 
influential Scotch gentlemen on his behalf. He was 
dubbed a knight on the 23rd of July, 1603 — an honour 
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however, which was bestowed without much discrimi- 
nation. As Macaulay tells us, Bacon's reasons for 
desmng this honour were somewhat amusing. " The 
king had already dubbed half London, and Bacon found 
himself the only untitled person in his mess at Gray's 
Inn. This was not very agreeable to him. He had 
also, to use his own words, 'found an alderman's 
daughter, a handsome maiden, to his liking!' On 
both these grounds he begged his cousin !Robert Cecil, 
* if it might please his good lordship to use his interest 
in his behalf.'" The request was granted, and the 
young lady soon affcer became the lady of " Sir Erancis 
Bacon." 

He was now rapidly on the nse ; honour and profit 
fell upon him rapidly. In 1604, he was made King's 
Counsel, with an income of forty pounds a-year, and 
an additional annual pension of sixty pounds. In 
1607, he became Solicitor-General, and in 1612, 
Attorney- General. His attention to politics, though 
unremitting, did not interfere with his literary and 
philosophical pursuits. His immortal treatise on the 
"Advancement of Learning," afterwards expanded 
into the "De Augmentis," was published in 1605, 
and the "Novum Organum" was quietly, but surely 
progressing. Several distinguished men of learning 
had • been permitted to see sketches or detailed 
portions of that extraordinary book, and though they 
were not generally disposed to admit the soundness 
of the author's book, they spoke with the greatest 
admiration of his genius. Sir Thomas Bodley, the 
founder of the most magnificent of English libraries, 
was among those stubborn conservatives who consil 
dered the hopes with which Bacon looked forward to 
the future destinies of the human race, utterly chimer- 
ical, and who regarded with distrust and aversion the 
innovatmg spirit of the new schismatics in philosophy. 
Yet even Bodley, after perusing the " Cogitata et 

sa," — one of the most precious of those scattered 
'es out of which the great oracular volume was 
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afterwards made up — acknowledged that in "these 
very points, and in all proposals and plots in that 
book, Bacon showed himself a master- workman," 
and that " it could not be gainsaid but all the treatise 
over did abound with choice conceits of the present 
state of learning, and with worthy contemplations of 
the means to procure it."* 

Meanwhile, he was employed upon an even nobler 
and more arduous task, that of '*' reducing and com- 
piling the laws of England." This fact, while it is 
suflB-cient to prove the extent to which his early legal 
studies had been pushed, and the groundlessness of 
the belief that such pursuits had no charms for his 
disposition, at the same time places his practice in ac 
almost odious light. He was, in fact, perverting those 
very laws to purposes of feeble-minded and bigoted 
tyranny. When Oliver St. John manfully denied the 
right of the king to levy benevolences, Bacon appeared 
as counsel for the prosecution. Still more disgraceful 
was his behaviour m reference to the aged clergyman, 
Peacham, who was accused of heresy, from some 
passages in a sermon found in his room, lut which had 
never been preached! To the shame of Bacon, he 
advocated the use of torture, but no confession could 
be wrung from the aged prisoner. A partial trial was 
instituted, a verdict manufactured; but shame pre- 
vented its being carried into complete execution, and 
the wretched Peacham languished out his last days in 
a prison. "Here," nobly says Macaulay, "Bacon 
was distinctly behind his age. He was one of the 
last of the tools of power, who persisted in a practice 
the most barbarous and the most absurd that had ever 
disgraced jurisprudence, — ^in a practice of which, in 
the preceding generation, Elizabeth and her minister 
had been ashamed — in a practice which, a few years 
later, no sycophant in all the Inns of Court had the 
heart or forehead to defend." 

♦ Macanlav, 
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On the 7tli of May, 1617, Baoon tode in state to 
Westminster Hall, as Lord Keeper of the Great 
SeaL On entering his court, he pronounced an 
oration, in which he displayed a knowledge of the 
duties of his office paimuUy at variance with the 
manner in which he afterwards acquitted himself of 
them. The three years duriog which he held of&ce 
were distinguished by wholesale mismanagement at 
home and abroad. Unquestionably, the wea^ess of the 
monarch, and the recMess levity of his favourite, 
ViUiers, deserve the chief odium of this mal-adminis- 
tration ; but the lord keeper stands without excuse. 
On putting the seals into his hand, the Mn^ had 
recommended him ^^ never to seal anything without 
mature deliberation; to give righteous judgments 
between parties with dei^atch, and not to extend ihe 
royal prerogative too far." But how did Bacon's 
practice correspond to his promise? The abuses of 
the system of granting patents were not only left 
unreformed, but made conducive to the extravagant 
cupidity of the royal favourite. Even in his capacity ^ 
of judge, Buckingham had an undue and dangerous 
influence over his conduct and decisions. Nevertheless, 
Bacon was elevated to the chancellorship, and to the 
peerage, under the title of Lord Yerulam, January 
4th, 1618. 

Bacon had, despite his own high position, be- 
come the tool of an unprincipled and a powerful 
man, and he was soon doomed to experience the 
humiliation inseparable from such a connection. 
Buckingham spumed him at one moment, and ad- 
mitted him to an abject submission at another. Pe- 
culation and receiving of bribery were laid to his 
charge, and substantiated with a correctness to which. 
Bacon himself was forced to subscribe. The details of 
his latter life are too long, nor do they answer our 
purpose. It is with Bacon's life in science — ^with the 
nonest and undying results of a fame for which his 
earliest studies had laboured, that we have to do ; not 
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vnth his after life, corrupted by suceew greater tium 
his earlier years liad seemed to promise^ aud rendered 
selfish by tae intrigues which the state of a court life 
forced upon him, and which he was too feeble to 
resist. 

, It is painful to find, that Bacon's zenith of Eteraiy 
glory had onl^ just been attained, when the feeble 
scafiblding which had screened rather than supported 
his public career, gave way, and that the publication 
of the " Novum Organum," should have been imme<- 
diately followed by the impeachment of his judieial 
and civil career. On the 30th of April, 1621, he 
delivered up the memorable paper which sealed the 
ruin of his pubKc credit. " IJpon advised considera- 
tion of the charges," said he, " descending into my 
own conscience, and calling my memory to account so 
far as I am able, I do plainly and ingenuously confess 
that I am guilty of corruption, and do renounce 
all defence." 

This self-accusation was felt to be true, but it was 
committed to a few deputies, at the head of whieh 
was Southampton, the common friend in days past 
of Eacon and Essex, to inquire whether his signatuse 
had been really subscribed by him self. In bitter shame 
and sorrow, Bacon exclaimed, " My lords^ it i» my act, 
my hand, my heart ; I beseech your lordships to be 
mercifiil to a broken reed." They retired, and Bacon 
took to his chamber in the deepest dejection. Al- 
though the utmost delicacy was observed throughout 
their treatment of this great victim to his own weak* 
nesB and improvidence, the sentence was severe. A 
fine of forty thousand pounds, imprisonment in the 
Tower during the king's pleasure, and to be declared 
incapable of holding any civil or parliamentary office — 
such a sentence was the termination of a long course 
of political glory and prosperity. 

Although this sentence was materially lightened by 
the king, his fortunes and prospects had sustained a 
blow which nothing could retaneve; his spirits were 
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subdued by self-consciousness, and, although asfain 
Bununoned to attend parliament, he preferred seeking 
for comfort in his scientific studies. Possessed, by 
the liberality of the government, of a pension sur- 
passing the income of most noblemen of the time, 
ne st& clung to those habits of display and super- 
fluity which had rendered his former splendid income 
inadequate to his expenditure, and which had thereby 
betrayed him into acts of dishonesty. Nor was his 
lady over conducive to his happiness, if we may judge 
from certain portions of his mil. 

"But," sums up Macaulay, " whatever might be his 
peeuniary difficulties, or his conjugal discomforts, the 
powers of his intellect still remained undiminished. 
Those noble studies for which he had found leisure in 
the midst of professional drudgery and of courtly 
intrigues, gave to this last sad stage of his life a 
dignity beyond what power and titles could bestow. 
Impeached, convicted, sentenced — driven with igno- 
miny from the presence of his sovereign, shut out 
from the deliberations of his fellow nobles, loaded 
with debt, branded with dishonour, sinking imder the 
weight of years, sorrow, and distress — Bacon was 
Bacon still." 

In reference to Bacon's false position in the politi- 
cal world, I cannot help agreeing with Heylin,* when 
he says, "Pity it was he was not entertained with more 
liberal salary, abstracted from all affairs both of court 
and judicature, and iumished with sufBciency both of 
means and helps for the going on in his design, which, 
had it been, he might have given us such a body of 
natural philosophy, and made it so subservient to the 
public good, that neither Aristotle, nor Theophrastus, 
among the ancients, nor Paracelsus, or the rest of our 
later chemists, would have been considerable." We 
can well imagine, with Macaulay, that " had his life 
been passed in literary retirement, he would, in all 

* Life of Archbishop Laud, pt. i. p. 64 
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probability, have deserved to be considered, not only 
as a great philosopher, but as a worthy and good- 
natured member oi society. But neither his prin- 
ciples nor his spirit were such as could be trusted, 
wnen strong temptations were to be resisted, and 
serious dangers to be braved.'* 

Of the noble relief which Bacon found in his sad 
hours of disappointment and shame, Ben Jonson 
most finely observes, " My conceit of his person was 
never increased towards him bv his place or honour ; 
but I have and do reverence him for the greatness 
that was not only proper to himself, in that he seemed 
to me, even by his work, one of the greatest men and 
most worthy of admiration, that had been in many 
ages. In his adversity, I ever prayed that God would 
give him strength, for greatness he could not want, 
neither could I condole in a word or syllable for him, 
as knowing no accident could do harm to virtue, but 
rather help to make it manifest." In short, there is 
no doubt that Bacon's wonderful talents served to 
blunt the sense of his contemporaries to an acute 
sense of his derelictions from honour and duty; and the 
continuous study, and proportionate benefit, which he 
bestowed on letters during the latter years of his life, 
make us regret that his best time of life should have 
been given to pursuits from which no credit was des- 
tined to accrue — ^pursuits which were only to furnish 
painful contrasts to those higher glories which still 
claim for Bacon a niche in the temple of Enghsh genius. 

Besides the "De Augmentis Scientiarum," he com- 
menced a digest of the Laws of England, (a work, by 
the way, for which, amidst our absurd complicity, and 
quibbling technicality, there is ample room, even av 
this moment,) a history of this country under the 
Tudors, a body of natural history, and also made 
various and important additions to his Essays. He 
even indited a jest-book, from memory, on a day on 
which iUness had incapacitated him from writing, and 
made him unfit for any serious study. 
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Early biographers leave the real cause of his deatb 
in doubt, but from more recent writers he appears 
to have feUen a victim to a scientific experiment. He 
bad been of opinion that snow might be made useftd 
as a means of preserving animal matter from putre- 
faction ; with this view, on ar cold day early in the 
spring of 1626^ he purchased a fowl at a cottage near 
Highgate, and stijJTed it with snow, with has own 
hands. A sudden chill ensued, and he felt so iU, as to 
be compelled to take shelter at the Earl of Arundel's, 
in that neighbourhood. Although the earl was ab- 
sent, Bacon received the greatest deference and atten* 
tion ; but his iUness proved fatal, after about a week's 
duration, on Easter-day. 

In his wiU, he expressed a mournful consciousness 
that his life had not been such ais to entitle him to the 
esteem which his writings had secured for him. Of 
these last he spoke with the proud confidence of a 
man who had left a permanent influence upon those 
who were to follow him. And he had good reason for 
such confidence. To this day the writings of Bacon, 
who so early began to penetrate into the faults of old 
systems, exist amongst the highest grade of those 
writiQgs which have created, developed, and modified 
the intellectual faculties of other thinkers. To this 
day he is pointed to as one who learned to prefer 
truth to conventionality, and to release human beings 
from the mental depression incidental to a life of 
mere precedent. 

His life was a wonderful one from "first to last." 
He left the University at an earlier age than most 
people repair thither. While yet a boy, he was 
plunged mto the midst of diplomatic buamess. 
Thence he passed to the study of a vast technical 
system of law, and worked his way up through a 
succession of laborious ofiices to the highest post in 
his profession. In the mean time, he took an active part 
in every parliament ; he was an adviser of the crown ; 
he paid court wijbh the greatest assiduity and address 
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to all whose favour was likely to be of use to him ; lie 
lived much in society; he noted the slightest pecu- 
liarities of character, and the slightest changes of 
fashion. Scarcely any man has led a more stirring 
life than that which !nacon led firom sixteen to sixty. 
Scarcely any man has been better entitled to be called 
a thorough man of the world. The founding of a 
new philosophy, the imparting of a new direction to the 
grounds of speculation, — this was the amusement of 
his leisure, the work of hours occasionally stolen from 
the Woolsack and the Council Board. This consider- 
ation, while it increases the admiration with which 
we consider his intellect, increases also our regret that 
such an intellect should often have been unworthily 
employed. He well knew the better course, and had, 
at onetime, resolved to pursue it. "I confess," said 
he, in a letter written when he was still young, " that 
I have as vast contemplative ends as I have moderate 
civil ends." Had has civil ends continued to be 
moderate, he would have been, not only the Moses but 
the Joshua of philosophy. He would have iolfilled a 
large part of nis own magnificent predictions. He 
would have led his followers, not only to the verge, 
but into the heart, of the promised land. He would 
not merely have pointed out, but would have divided 
the spoil. Above all, he would have left not only a 
great, but a spotless name."* 

* Macaulay« 
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Peom tte life of Bacon to that of Sir Isaac New- 
ton is a natural transition, although the worldly and 
philosophical lives of both present a marked contrast. 
The quiet unpretending life of the one, devoted 
only to science, scarcely appearing in his senatorial 
capacity, seems to retire into the shade when con- 
trasted with the finished diplomacy, and brilliant 
course of political adventures which chequer the 
history of Bacon. But, in many respects, the con- 
trast is a highly pleasing one. Isaac Newton was 
innocent as a child, guileless as a man ; his success 
was the bare reward, and inadequate compliment, 
voluntarily bestowed by an admiring age, not sued for 
at the expense of self-respect, or compassed by in- 
trigues with which science should have no sympathy. 
Even grander in his discoveries, his scientific writings, 
brought forward so quietly and so modestly, have 
reared a substantial monument to his glory, before 
which the more metaphysical theorems of Bacon droop 
in their own insufficiency. 

Both were precocious in their genius, and both lived 
to mature and improve the tastes of their childhood. 
But Bacon's genius survived in more prolonged ac- 
tivity than Newton's. Before he had reached lus 
twenty-fifth year, Newton had either practically com- 
pletea, or at least theoretically created, the whole 
of his great discoveries ; and although he lived to an 
advanced age, may be said to have consummated his 
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worldly greatness at forty-five. But Bacon held out 
to the latest days of his life, undaunted by troubles, 
and undistracted by interruptions. It must, however, 
be remembered that the process of dealing with forms 
and quantities through the medium of traceable signs 
is more decided and satisfactory. Bacon was no great 
mathematician, and his philosophy hung in miS-air 
Newton dealt in demonstration, and the system of 
demonstration once found, there was nothing left to 
be added. He could only apply and expand that code 
of scientific laws to which he had given the stamp of 
comparative infallibility. 

Isaac Newton was bom at "Woolsthorpe, in the parish 
of Colsterworth,ahamletin Lincolnshire, on Christmas 
day, 1643 (old style) . He was descended from a family 
which had resided at Westby, in Lincolnshire, until 
about 1570, when they became possessed of the manor 
of Woolsthorpe. His mother was Ann, daughter of 
James Ayscough, of Market Overton, in Eutlandshire. 

Bom after his father's death, and an only child, he 
was, by the second marriage of his mother, confided 
to the care of his maternal grandmother. His health, 
owing partly, no doubt, to a premature birth, was 
remarkably delicate ; and his education was at present 
confined to such as could be gained at the parish 
schools of Shillington and Stoke. At the age of 
twelve, however, he was admitted into the parish 
school of Grantham, eight miles from his birth-place. 

A public school, especially in those days, would 
seem little suited to a boy of wealdy constitution and 
delicate sensibilities ; and we find that Newton's pro- 
gress in tho regular studies of the place was at first 
but small. An anecdote, however, illustrative of the 
harsh "bullying" which he, doubtless, often expe- 
rienced, as well as of the ambitious disposition which, 
once awakened in our hero, waa destined to find no 
rest till it arrived at consummation, may be recorded. 
" The boy who was above him having one day given 
him a severe kick upon the stomach, from which he 
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suffered great pain, Isaac laboured ineessantly tiJU. he 
got above him in the school^ and from that time he 
continued to rise until he was the head boy." * 

Meanwhile, the natural bent of his genius had der 
veloped itself in the character of his amusements. He 
drew, and wrote verses occasionally ; but medikanacal 
pursuits absorbed the greatest part of his leisure 
hours. Among the residts of his juvenile labours was 
a model of a wind-mill, turned eitner by the wind, or 
by the mouse enclosed in it, which he called the 
miUer ; a mechanieal carriage moved by the pei^cm 
who sat in it ; and a water-clock, which was long used 
in the family of Mr. Clarke, an apothecary, witk whom 
he boarded at Grantham. Besides these, the house 
at Woolsthorpe contains several dials made by him 
during his residence there, be&re the age of fifbeen. 

Inl656,the decease of Mrs.Newton's second husband 
induced her to return to the manor of Woolsthorpe, 
and in that year young Isaac was removed &om sehool 
to assist in the management of the farm. His tastes 
for farming-business cannot have been very great, aad 
the employm^t of going to Grrantham on market* 
days, accompanied by an old servant, for the purpose 
of disposing of produce, seems a lamentable waste of 
the most precious time of life. He was ever absent, 
and engaged in contemplating the movements of a 
water-wheel, or of any other piece of machinery that 
he met with on the way ; and, on reaching the town of 
Grantham,, it was only to run to the apothecary's 
garret in which he had resided, while he attended &e 
grammar-sehool, where a few old books furnished him 
with entertainment, until the old servant summoned 
him home. 

It was plainly of little use to spoil such a disposi* 
tion by employLute so uncoageA aad he was sent 
back to Grantham, and, in his seventeenth year, he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge. As he was 

* Brewster^s Life of Newton. 
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in but moderate circumstances, -with nothing but 
merit to &rther his prospects, his fiiends acted wisely 
in sending him to an University where dose-fellow- 
ships are in a Bunority, and where half a college is 
not turned into a iunily property, to be given away 
without reference to abiliiy or fitness for l^e offices 
bestowed. 

He matriculated on the 5th of June, 1660, in the 
humble capacity of a sizar, without, how«ever, having 
any reason to dread that his career would be stunted 
by systematic neglect, or his proE^cts marred by l^e 
nepotism of the authorities. It is doubtful whether 
his mathematical career had not been commenced at 
an earlier period, and it is said that one of his uncles 
had fouud him, while yet a boy, seated beneath a 
hedge, profoundly absorbed in the solution of a problem. 
It was probably EucHd, whose well-thumbed pages 
occupiea the attention of the young philosopher. 

It is fashionable to exaggerate ever3rthing in talk- 
ing about the lives of great men. A more mistaken 
habit cannot be, especially when the very character of 
the a> sertions renders them impossible. Thus it has 
been said, that, no sooner had young JN'ewton glanced 
afc the fimdamental propositions of Euclid, than he 
arrived at once at the numerous consequences deduced 
&om them. Such an assertion carries its own refuta- 
tion prima ftme^ and, is glaringly at variance with 
Newton's subsequently-expressed regret, that he had 
passed through ^e elements of mathematical science 
too hastily, thereby, perhaps, injuring the elegance of 
his own methods of demonstration. 

Nevertheless, during the first six months of his stay 
at Cambridge, he invented his binomial theorem, laid 
down the leading principles of his theory of fluxions, 
and demonstrated the law of force, by virtue of whidi 
the planets gravitate towards iiie sun. This latter 
discovery, however, was not then applied as far as 
subsequent researches enabled him to extend it. 

Although Newton's rapidity of inventiveness ied. 
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liim to anticipate many steps in a reasoning process, 
if not to neglect some points as too obvious and easy,* 
yet, " so great was lus modesty, that he awaited a 
time of life mature for writing," t and would not seek 
to hurry his first work on " Series" before the world, 
but contented himself with communicating it to 
Collins. It is to be regretted that this- tardiness 
involved him in a controversy on the copyright, so to 
say, of the discovery, with Mercator, whose work on 
the "Science of Logarithms" anticipated some of the 
discoveries which Newton had fair reason to claim for 
his own. 

During the years 1665-6, Newton was forced to 
quit Cambridge in consequence of the raging of the 
plague. In his quiet, and, to the outward world, lazy 
walks about his garden at Woolsthorpe, his mind was 
ever at work ; he cared little for society, but his own 
contemplations were silent and mvaluable compa- 
nions. The system of the world, a subject which had 
been theorized by Copernicus, and for which the dis- 
coveries of Kepler and Galileo had furnished naate- 
rials, occupied his whole thoughts. I must apologize 
for borrowing my account of this much important 
matter, in doubt of my own ability to give a clear or 
satisfactory account. 

The new theory, it has been observed, was involved 
in Kepler's laws, but no one had arisen to point out 
the consequences to which they necessarily led, or 
even to conjecture th^ general principles from which 
they were derived. '* The existence of a central force 
had been surmised, and the law of its action guessed 
at ; but no proof had been given of either, and little 
attention had been awakened by the conjecture. 

"Newton's discovery appears to have been quite 
independent of any speculation of his predecessors. 
The circumstances attendant upon it are well known ; 

* Vita Isaaci Newtoni, by Castalioneos, Lausaun, mdccxliv. 
p. xadi. t Ibid. 
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3 very spot in which it first dawned upon him is 
eertainea. He was sitting in his garden, when the 
11 of an apple called his attention to the force which 
lused its descent, to the probable limits of its action 
nd law of its operation. Its power was not sensibly 
iminished at any distance at which experiments had 
)een made: might it not then extend to the moon 
md guide that luminary in her orbit ? It was certain 
chat her motion was regulated in the same manner as 
that of the planets round the sun ; if, therefore, the 
sun*s action could be ascertained, that by which the 
earth acted would also be found by analogy. Newton, 
therefore, proceeded to ascertain by calculation from 
the known elements of the planetary orbits, the law 
of the sun's action. The great experiment remained — 
the trial whether the moon's motions showed the force 
acting upon her to correspond with the theoretical 
amount of her gravity at her distance. The result 
was disappointment. The trial was to be made by 
ascertaining the exact space by which the earth's 
action turned the moon aside ttom her course in a 
given time. This depended on her actual distance 
Irom the earth, which was only known by comparison 
with the earth's diameter. The received estimate of 
that quantity was very erroneous : it proceeded on the 
supposition that a degree of latitude was only sixty 
English miles, nearly a seventh part less than its 
actual length. The calculation of the moon's dis- 
tance, and of the space described by her, gave results 
involved in the same proportion of error; and thus 
the space actually described appeared to be a seventh 

?art less than that which corresponds to the theory, 
t was not Newton's habit to force the results of ex- i 
periment into conformity with hypothesis. He could 
not, indeed, abandon his leading idea, which rested, in 
the case of the planetary motions, on something very 
nearly amounting to demonstration. But it seemed 
that some modification was required before it could 
be applied to the moon's motion, and no satisfactory 
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soluiion of the difficulty occurred. The scheme, 
therefore, was incomplete, and, in conformity with his 
constant habit of producing nothing tiU it was fiJly 
matured, JN'ewton kept it undivulged for many 
years." * 

In 1666 he returned to Oamhridge, and, in 1667, 
became junior feUow, and, in 1668, senior feUow. In 
1669 he succeeded Br. Barrow as senior professor of 
mathematics, an office which he held tul the year 
1703, when his deputy, Whiston, succeeded him. 
Meanwhile, he had been employed in studying the 
construction of re&acting telescopes, which he effected 
in 1668. The discoveries, which completely changed 
the whole state of our knowledge in respect to optics, 
and the phenomena of light and colour, which owe 
their detection to Newton's wondrous sagacity, would 
far exceed our limits to describe. His previous stu- 
dies d' the writings of Descartes had doubtiess sug- 
gested many impcrtant data, but these had been ren- 
dered of little use* by their misapplication. Nor had 
the writings of Wallis any great advantages. Science 
is, however, a work of gradual process, and even a 
mistaken theory has so often paved the way to truth, 
that we ought not to be rash in decrying it as utterly 
worthless. 'Nor were Newton's own theories received 
without question, especially on ike Continent, where 
a prejudice in favour of Descartes and Leibnitz had 
its effect in suspending conviction, and, in some cases, 
exciting personal vexation against the philosophy. 
It is even certain that Newton, at all times ill-disposed 
for controversy, felt such painful annoyance at the 
opposition which he felt was rather excited by party 
spirit than the love of truth for its own sake — that, 
although it failed to withdraw him from tiie pursuit of 
his dearly-cherished studies, prevented his venturing 
on the publication of their results. 

* Tlii« neat Account is taken &om Kniglit\i " Galleiy of Por- 
•»;«»," vol. i. p. 31, sq. 
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In the year 1672, Newton was eleqted a member of 
the Eoyal Society, and, in 1675, he obtained a dispen- 
sation from Charles II. to continue in his fellowship 
without taking orders. In 1687, he was appointed 
one of the delegates to defend the privileges of the 
University against the unprincipled tyranny of James 
II. In 1688, he took his seat in Parliament, as one 
of the burgesses of the TJniversity, and was resident in 
London till the dissolution of Parliament in the follow- 
ing year. He was afterwards again returned, but on 
nlth^er occasion appears to hav7distinguished himself 
in the senatorial capacity. Considering the turbulent 
times in which he served as a burgess, it will not 
appear surprising that he should have yielded to his 
natural love of quiet, and preferred the tranquillity of 
a scientific life to the harassments and anxieties of a 
public career. At all events, Newton had given suflEL- 
cient opposition to the wishes of James, to find any 
expectations of preferment disappointed, and Charles 
II, had other more attractive employments for the 
money of the nation. His income was extremely 
limited, and no idea of rewarding his great merits 
appears to have suggested itself to those who profli- 
gated the funds wrung from an impoverished king- 
dom, and gambled with foreign powers for the safety 
of their own country. The salaries arising from his 
fellowship and the Lucas professorship appear to have 
been the sole som*ce of his income, until the year 
1695, when he was appointed "Warden of the Mint. 
He subsequently obtained the Mastership, at a liberal 
salary, and at his death left £32,000. It would seem 
that his habits were fi^gal and unostentatious, or he 
could scarcely have realized so fair a competency. 
But, although hitherto in narrow circumstances, he 
was not exactly a poor man, in the worst sense of the 
word. 

We must now retrace our steps a little, for, so 
plain-sailing are the events of Newton's general Hfe, 
that it is not worth while to mix them up with his 
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scientific career. About the year 1676, in conse- 
quence of some correspondence between Newton and 
Oldenburg, Leibnitz having heard of several new 
results obtained by Newton from the application of an 
infinite series, commonly known as the Binomial 
Theory, a correspondence arose between these two 
great men, in which the coincidence of several of 
their residts led to some imputations of unfairness in 
thfe conduct of Newton. It has been well observed, 
iu reference to this fact, that " it were to be wished, 
that, by an earlier publication of his discoveries, he had 
adopted the most eligible mode of establishing the 
undoubted priority of his claim. Such a course, by 
changing the current of events, would have left him 
less open to the charge of having disregarded the 
claims of others, or of having suffered their reputation 
to be prejudiced by his silent acquiescence in the acts 
of his colleagues." * 

During parts of 1692 and 1693, he suffered slightly 
from temporary attacks of insanity. These could, 
however, have been but slight ; since he wrote, during 
lucid intervals, his four celebrated "Letters on the 
Existence of the Deity," chiefly at the request of 
Dr. Bentley. It would also seem that the loss of his 
■ papers by a fire in his chambers, by which many inva- 
luable memoranda of his labours were lost, affected 
his mind with a melancholy which will scarcely excite 
surprise, although another story represents the loss as 
arising from a little dog named Diamond, who had over- 
turned a lighted taper in his room. The story seems 
to have been invented in order to pay a compliment to 
our philosopher's patience and resignation, he being 
reported to have said, simply, " O Diamond ! Dia- 
mond! thou little knowest the mischief thou hast 
done." 

With the exception of some unfortunate disputes 
with his old friend Elamsteed, relative to his lunar 

* Penny Cyclopsedia, art. Newton. 
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theory, the rest of his life presents no other incidents 
than the production of new works, or new editions of 
old ones. His " Principia," treating of the motion of 
bodies ; his " Optics," in an appendix to which are 
found the first suggestions as to the polarity of light, 
and many other interesting and valuable queries, 
especially those regarding the inflammable principle 
existing in water, and the combustible nature of the 
diamond. But geography, history, and chronology, 
all received his attention; and it is difficult to say 
what bounds were set to his research, and what sub- 
ject, how difficult and repulsive soever it might be, 
did not receive illustration and development under his 
hand. 

The private character of Newton appears in the 
most favourable light. Firm in the consciousness of 
truth, yet free from pedantic dogmatism, his sense of 
the value of his mighty discoveries was tempered by 
a modesty almost unexampled. He looked upon 
his wondrous success not as the effect of some great 
innate ability, but as the result of patient and con- 
tinuous thought. A little before his death he affect- 
ingly remarked, " I know not what I may appear to 
the world ; but to myself I seem to have been only 
like a boy playing on the sea shore, and diverting 
myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble or 
a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean 
of truth all lay undiscovered before me." This modest 
estimation of his own powers was the natural result of 
a submissive reliance on Q-od — a reliance which, while 
it has left his moral character free from the slightest 
imputation of a blemish, cheered his last moments of 
wearisome and painful iUness, and enabled him to go 
forth, with a cheerful and hopeful heart, to seek for 
the grand solution of all Truth in the world where the 
Truth itself dwelleth. 

His life in London was one of dignity, honour, 
and comfort. He had been knighted in 1705, on the 
occasion of Queen Anne's visit to Cambridge, and was 
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on personal terms of familiarity with the most distin- 
guished of the Court, and with the 6lite of the learned 
of Europe. A few disputes, chiefly arising out of his 
unwillingness to hazard theories before they almost 
amounted to demonstration, w^ere the only drawbacks 
to his smooth and beautiful life. He died on the 
20th of March, 1727, after a painful relapse of his old 
disease, and received a sumptuous funeral in West- 
minster Abbey. Monuments from the first artists 
and sculptors have been lavished upon his memory, but 
there is more of quaint and sublime tribute to his 
greatness in the two lines of Pope ; — 

"Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in niglit; 
God said, 'Let Newton be/ and all was light." 



^alilea. 



Is point of cbronological order, Galileo would have 
naturally taken precedence of Newton, especially as he 
maj be l»garde<f as having in somewise plved tL way 
for the greater discoveries of our countryman. But 
a desire to come at once to a few of the juvenile he- 
roes in another capacity, compels me to be brief in 
treating of the life of this ill-used man of science, to 
whose ill-appreciated labours I have alluded in a for- 
mer volume.* 

He was bom at Pisa, on the 15th of March, 1564i, 
being the descendant of noble, but impoverished pa- 
rents. The family, once of great position and influence, 
had gradually decayed, and young Galileo was des- 
tined to be heir only to the em^ty remembrajice of a 
greatness which could not be his. We can scarcely 
doubt that this state of things was calculated to 
cherish an irritability and vexation — ^which, while, aided 
by a nobler influence, it taught him to seek consola- 
tion in science, — at the same time rendered him impa- 
tient of control, and thereby exposed him to the 
persecutions which embittered his latter days. 

Like those of Newton, his toys were all philo- 
sophical. While Newton has conferred an immortal 
boon upon boys by inventing the art of flying a kite, 
it has been said of Galileo, that he never saw a top 
being spun by a school-mate, without his brain being 

* In my « CitieB of the Middle Ages,*' p. 170. 
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at work, seeking to discover the rationale of its mo- 
tion. Like Newton, too, he was perpetually manu- 
facturing miniature instruments of mechanism, at the 
same time earning, no smaU populariir among his 
playmates by repairing their toys when broken. 

It can hardly be classed among Galileo's misfortunes, 
that the narrow circumstances of his father compelled 
his early removal irom. school ; for the education he 
received under the paternal roof was fer better quali- 
fied to develop the refined tastes and pleasing dispo- 
sition which he ever manifested. His fia,ther, Vincenzo, 
was a man of polished manners, sound learmng, and 
possessed a kindness of demeanour, the impress of 
which was the best medium for the transmission of his 
other gifts to the future philosopher. Under his care, 
young Galileo, always docile and diligent, not only 
matured those habits of deep thought and cautious 
judgment which afterwards led to such great results, 
but even gained a proficiency in the lighter amenities 
of music, painting, and poetry. His classical reading 
was considerable ; an acquisition, be it remembered, 
of no small importance, when, in order to pave the 
way to fresh ideas and new facts, so much of the mis- 
taken ingenuity of the ancient writers had to be sub- 
mitted to the critical test of sound scholarship. 

It had, nevertheless, at first been the father's wish 
to devote his son to commerce, a frequent and effec- 
tual means, iu those days, of building up the fallen 
pile of decayed gentility. But young Gtdileo's 
whole inclination, and the advice of mends, at length 
induced him to form the generous determination of 
giving up a portion of his small remaining means, and 
leaving his son to pursue the idol of his early life — 
Science. Medicine was chosen as the walk in science 
most likely to lead to profit, and most free &om the 
pedantries which too often rendered scientific learning 
wholly profitless to its possessor. 

Lite many other clever youths, however, young 
Galileo was no &iend to his own interests. He cared 
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not to follow in the wake of his predecessors, and his 
ambitious spirit led him to question, when it would 
have been politic to have acquiesced, and to give fre- 
quent offence to theprofessors by avowed opposition 
to their opinions. Unquestionably, it is very painful 
to a young and inquiring mind, to be put off with some 
doubtful dogmatism, when it would fain at least expect 
a reason ; but it should be borne in remembrance, that 
the teaching of the best masters must ever be framed 
with a view to the comprehension of the many, and 
that men are seldom willing to have the soundness of 
those acquirements called in question, when their very 
livelihood depends upon then* retaining their repu- 
tation unscathed. 

Accident led him to the study of geometry, and 
Vincenzo soon found that medicine was no study for 
his son. The disappointment was great, but he bore 
it with a good will. G-alileo was, however, unable 
from want of means, to pass to his doctor's degree. 
But his active brain had meanwhile realized the germ 
of those great discoveries which were hereafter to 
hand down his name to immortality. If aay man 
deserves the respect of all time, surely it is he, who, 
from observations so simple, could discover the means 
of more accurately regulating and marking the pro- 
gress of the "great enemy" throughout our earthly 
Hves! 

Walking in the cathedral of Pisa, he was one day 
struck with surprise at the oscillation of a lamp 
hanging from the ceiling. A hint is enough to minds 
like those of Gtdileo or Newton, and he applied his 
discovery to ascertain the rate of the action of the 
pulse. At a later period of his life, he contemplated 
employing the pendulum as the regulator of clock- 
work, but he was still unacquainted with the isochro- 
nism, or equality of time, in its beatings. 

A paper on the hydrostatic balance led to his appoint- 
ment as Mathematical Lecturer at Pisa, but his at- 
tacks upon Aristotle kindled the wrath of the univer- 
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sitj against him, and in 1592, he accepted a simliar 
professorship at Padua, which he held, with unbounded 
success and popularity, for eighteen years. 

I have not leisure to enter into the merits of the 
different claimants for the honour of having invented 
the telescope. John Baptista Portus, about the year 
1549, certainly hints at the means of combining lens, 
so as to bring objects nearer to the eye, and Mabillon 
has declared that he found a representation of Ptolemy 
viewing the stars through a tube (probably only a 
hollow tube, such as we employ to concentrate the 
vision upon any part of a picture or other object), in 
a manuscript of the thirteenth century ; but there is 
nothing extant which tends in the least to disprove 
the claims of Galileo as the real inventor. 

"While at Yenice, he heard that a kind of optic glass 
was made in Holland, which brought objects nearer ; 
upon which, setting himself to think how it might be, 
he ground two pieces of glass into the desired form, 
and having fitted them to the two ends of a leaden 
organ-pipe, he displayed the marvels of his invention, 
and of the world which it laid open to human eyes, on 
the summit of the tower of San Marco. Henceforth 
his whole energies were concentrated on the perfection 
of this discovery, and we can well ima^ne the fasci- 
nation of a pursuit which laid open to him a boundless 
ocean of new and great truths, and which, the further 
it was carried, still seemed to present a fresh field for 
investigation. Astronomy is indeed a science which 
loses itself in its own infinity ; it is like a boundless 
power given to man only to teach him that his means 
of employing it are held in a wisely ordained subjec- 
tion, and that, mighty as may be the resources which 
nature has given him, a higher power has limited their 
operations, and has made them subservient to legiti- 
mate ends, without sanctioning the destructive pre- 
sumption which would seek to learn more than is 
given to man. 

It will be thought by some, and doubtless was be* 
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lieved by many Eomish doctors who were instru- 
mental to his subsequent disgrace, that the discovery 
of the telescope was calculated to raise man to a daii-* 
gerous pitch of self-exaltation, and that the inventor 
was not the last person likely to suffer under such a 
mischievous influence. And it has already been ob- 
served, that G-alileo's amiable disposition did not 
prevent his giving way to considerable impatience, 
when the opinions of others ran counter to his own 
well-determmed theories. The love of truth is easily 
open to the charge of arrogance— its very earnestness 
in maintaining its own cause may at times seem very 
like arrogance; but arrogance itself would have 
been pardoned, had not superstition been involved in 
the opposition to Galileo's invention. 

The discovery that the earth moved round the sun, 
and that the sun itself was the fixed centre of the 
imiverse, was held to be at variance with the decla- 
rations of inspired Scripture, and the book in which 
it had been promulgated, was formally condemned by 
the Inquisition. Gralileo himself, at the age of sixty- 
nine, was compelled to journey to Eome, and swear 
his assent to a series of propositions affirming the 
fixedness of the earth, and the motion of the sun 
around it every twenty-four hours, and abjuring as 
heresy those very doctrines which it was the pride 
and glory of his life to have discovered. "With a pal- 
try mental reservation, unworthy so great a mind, he 
was forced to save perhaps his life at the expence of 
his credit, and to sacrifice the cause of truth upon the 
altar of superstition, and at the foot of its high repre- 
sentative. 

Broken in spirit and disappointed, the old man's 
sorrows were increased by the death of his favourite 
daughter, who had been the sole consolation of his 
declining years. Science, however, was not wanting 
to him even amidst such trying circumstances, and he 
wrote his " Dialogues on Motion," and made his last 
astronomical discovery, the diurnal libration of the 
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Bioon, in 1636. Blindness now set in, and lie was 
gradually robbed of the power of prosecuting those 
researches which had shed so brilliant a light on the 
intellectual world, and which, to the scorn and con- 
tempt of his persecutors, still live in the minds of 
every lover of truth and philosophy. He died on the 
8th of January, 1642, at the advanced age of seventy- 
eight years, and his ashes lie interred within the 
sacred precinct of Santa Groce. 
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As early taste for music is one of those evidences 
of juvenile precocity which are most easily tested by 
external observance, and which therefore become 
doubly interesting from their authenticity. People 
cannot be easily deceived as to what they hear played 
to them, nor, as in the ingenious imposture of the 
automaton chess-player, are they likely to find out 
that the performer is other than he seems to be* 
Among the many examples of such precocity, Mozart 
stands forth preeminent, not only for the wondrous 
manner in which music clung to his earliest years, 
but for the noble maturity which it attained in his 
hands, and for the astonisning versatility which has 
enabled him to attain the highest position in the art, 
whether regarded as the dramatic or the sacred 
musician. 

Leopold Mozart was the son of a bookbinder at 
Augsburg, who likewise, after the manner of most of 
his countrymen, foUowed the profession of music, and 
was employed as sub-director in the Chapel Royal, at 
Salzburg. His son, John Chrysostom Wolfgang 
Theophilus Amadeus Mozart, was bom on the 27th 
of January, 1766, and, despite all that we hear of the 
beauty of both his parents, seems to have been puny 
and ungraceful. But from his earliest years he ex- 
hibited all that nervous irritability, of which a fine 
susceptibility to sound is often one of the most painful 
indications, out which is unquestionably favourable to. 
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if not indicative of, a correct ear for music. The in- 
structions which his father bestowed upon his sister, 
Mary Ann, soon began to develop this feature in 
his disposition. As she sat at the harpsichord, the 
child w^ould listen with a gravity and intensity which 
at first seemed almost laughable ; but the father's 
amusement was soon changed into astonishment, 
when he detected his infant son seeking for thirds on 
the instrument, and rolling his body about with de- 
light whenever he succeeded in finding the wished-for 
harmony. Among other instances of the exquisite 
organization of young Mozart's ear, we may mention 
his horror of the trumpet, which he could not bear to 
hear till he was ten years of age, while, at five, he 
detected the alteration of a violin, during his absence, 
by one-eighth of a note. 

His father at once foresaw the necessity of culti- 
vating a genius so undoubted, and his lessons were 
commenced from the age of four. Short minuets, 
which little Mozart would learn in about half-an-hour, 
formed his first instructions ; but at five years old, it 
became difficult to keep him to any fixed lesson. He 
delighted to ramble in extemporaneous passages, and 
bis father would sometimes note down these almost 
preternatural attempts, which were strangely and 
wonderfuUy correct in harmony. So marvellous was his 
ability, that, when he first performed before the prince- 
archbishop and the elector, an official investigation of 
the precise period of his birth was ordered to be made. 

Even his amusements, as those of the great ex- 
amples we have last laid before our readers, partook 
of his favourite taste. He would marshal his little 
companions in procession, and compel them to march 
to tunes which he would either sing himself, or get 
somebody to play for him on the violin. A brief 
diversion took pmce in favour of writing, arithmetic, 
and other ordinary retjuisitions of education, but 
music soon came back with all her power, and hence- 
forth held a sway that no other study could dispute. 
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One day, returning from church, his father found 
Master Mozart, pen m hand, endeavouring to scribble 
out something. "What are you doing, my dear?'* 
he asked. " papa, I am composing a concerto for 
the harpsichord ; don't disturb me, for I have just 
got to the end of the first part." " Let me loot at 
the scrawl, child," rejoined papa. "No, not yet," re- 
plied the child, " for I have not finished this move- 
ment." The father, however, persevered, and burst 
out laughing. The child, imsHUed in writing, had 
kept dipping the pen to the very bottom of the ink- 
stand, and had wiped off the perpetual heap of blotd 
with his hand and cuffs, perseveringly vnriting the 
musical notes upon the smeared, as well as the dean 
portion of the paper. But rough as it was, its won- 
drous accuracy, according to musical rules, brought 
tears of delight into the eyes of his affectionate sura. 
The child then sat down, and played through the 
piece, which, despite the scrawl in which it haa been 
set forth, contained passages which would have puz- 
zled any executant but the composer. 

Hitherto young Mozart had only been taught the 
harpsichord. We may, therefore, easily judge of the 
surprise of the father when, at a musical party one 
evening, a second violin being wanted, his boy volun- 
teered his services. Intricate as was the part, the 
sell-taught genius performed it with a facility and 
evenness of execution that astonished all present* 
Strangely enough, although he had executed the 
second part of the concerto, he was wholly unable to 
manage the first. Elated, however, with delight at 
the praises lavished upon him, he practised for two or 
three days, and, the same party being assembled, he 
rushed into the room, full of infantine glee, and 
declared himself ready to play the first part, and 
despite its difficulty, he went through it with won- 
drous accuracy. 

In 1762, his genius made him a favourite visitor at 
the court of Munich, where he and his sister per- 
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formed duets together. Their great success induced 
their parents to go to Vienna, and to contemplate 
similar visits to the other leading cities of Europe. 
The reception which he met with at Vienna from the 
great and powerful, failed to destroy the charming 
simplicity of character for which he was ever distin- 
guished. The Emperor Francis took great pleasure 
in diverting himself with the "little magician," as he 
was wont to call him, and used to put his skill to 
various tests, as, by covering the keys with a hand- 
kerchief, and asking him to play a tune with one 
finger. The boy accomplished the feat, but to a 
Mozart such a trial of skill was no compliment. He 
preferred the society of genuine connoisseurs ; indeed, 
to make him do his best, it was often necessary to 
deceive him as to the character of his auditor, for he 
would only play trifles otherwise, such as dances or 
minuets. 

As he was one day about to commence a concerto, 
surrounded by the highest personages of the court, 
he asked, " Is Herr Wagenseil here ? He ought to 
be, for he will understand me." The Emperor good- 
naturedly sent for the composer, and gave up to him 
his place at the piano, when little Mozart said, with 
hearty naivete, "I am going to play one of your con- 
certos, Herr Wagenseil ; will you turn over for me ?" 

He was no courtier, and frankly denounced a per- 
formance on the violin of one of the royal amateurs, 
as "out of tune;" but his strong susceptibility of 
kindness, and his loveable disposition, disarmed all 
feeling of offence. 

But the great beauty of his character was that " the 
wonder that his talents created, and the applause that 
he received, had no ill effects ; he remained a simple 
and affectionate child, free from vanity, dutiful to his 
parents, who governed him rather by looks than words, 
and so obliging, that, how long soever he might have 
played, he was always ready to return to the instru- 
ment, without a murmur, if his father desired it. He 
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carried his obedience so far, that he would not accept 

E resents, still less venture to eat anything offered him 
y friends, without permission. The only point on 
which it was necessary to be peremptory with him 
was his music, for, even at these years, he would 
wholly forget himself in the pursuit of his ideas, and 
would often have sat playing, to the injury of his 
health, had he not been driven from the clavier. 

" Before he went to rest at night, a little solemnity 
took place, which could not, on any occasion, be 
omitted. He had composed a tune, which was regu- 
larly sung by himself, at this time, standing in a 
chair, whue his father, standing near him, sang the 
second. Between the singing, and after it, he would 
kiss his father on the tip of his nose, and, having thus 
expressed his childish affection, go quietly and con- 
tentedly to bed. This custom was observed till he 
had passed his ninth year. In his father and instruc- 
tor, who appeared in every point of view in a light 
that commanded respect, he cherished sentiments of 
veneration, and one of his most ordinary sayings 
was, "Q-od first, and then papa." It was an odd 
fancy of his, at this time, that when his father became 
old, he would have him preserved in a glass-case, the 
better to contemplate and admire him."* 

Young Mozart was now only in. his eighth year, 
and yet a master of the clavier, the organ, and violin ; 
he sang, played, and composed extemporaneously, 
played an harpsichord at eight, accompanied from 
score, improvised on a given bass, and, in short, had 
almost exhausted the range of musical possibilities. 
With equal facility he attempted pedal-playing, run- 
ning over the keys of the organ at Wasenburg as if it 
had been an old acquaintance. "While passing through 
Heidelberg, his performance on the organ so asto- 
nished the dean of the city, that he ordered his name 
to be inscribed on the organ, as an eternal memorial 

* Holmes' Life of Mozart, p. 21, sq. 
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of his prowess. But the organ has been long since 
sold, and the anecdote is onlj a tresh proof that aa 
author's name best lives in the works he leaves 
behind him. 

The presents which were heaped upon both boy 
and girl did not prevent their father feeling consider- 
able anxiety as to the means of prosecuting his con- 
templated journey to Paris, Nor can we feel much 
surprised at the absence of more substantial patronage, 
if we remember the poverty and ostentation of the 
German nobility. Too frequently we find that those 
who are least willing to administer to the claims of 
honest necessity, or to assist the respectable wants of 
life, will be profuse in displaying their wealth in pre- 
sents little beneficial to the receiver, but furnishing 
visible testimonies of their own liberality. Well does 
the elder Mozart complain, that the sets of toilet 
bottles, swords, snuff-boxes, Flemish lace, and other 
presents which were showered upon the children, 
although " sufficient to set up a shop," were yet " far 
less useful than Louis d'ors," and that '^ as to the kisses 
which the Princess Amelia gave to his children, neither 
host nor postmasters would take kisses for current 
coin." 

Their reception, however, at Versailles was most 
flattering, and young Mozart here published his first 
printed works, two sets of concertos for the clavier, 
with a violin accompaniment, one dedicated to Madame 
Victoire, the king's second daughter, the other to the 
Countess Jesse. Meanwhile, his organ-playing excited 
still more admu-ation than his performances on the 
clavier, and his name was literally in everybody's 
mouth. But his father appears, from his own diary, 
to have been little pleased with Parisian habits, and 
the whole party arrived in London, in the April 
of 1764. 

Their introduction to George IIL was highly satis- 
factory. "The king," writes his father, "placed 
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before him pieces by Wagenseil, Bach, Abel, and 
Handel, all of which he played off. He played on the 
king's organ in such a manner that his heaxers pre- 
ferred him on the organ to the clavier. He tnen 
accompanied the queen in an air, and a performer on 
the flauto traverso in a solo. At last he took up the 
bass part of one of Handel's airs, that by chance lay 
in the way, and, upon the mere bass, performed a 
melody so oeautiful that it astonished everybody. In 
a word, what he was on leaving Salzburg is but the 
shadow of what he is at present; he surpasses flU that 
you can imagine." 

" He is now sitting at the clavier, playing Bach's 
trio, and desires to be remembered to you ; and not a 
day passes in which he does not speak of Salzburg, 
and of our friends and companions, at least thirty 
times. His head is at present fall of an opera which 
he wishes to have performed by his young Salzburg 
acquaintances, and I am ofben obliged to reckon up 
the young people who are to compose his orchestra.'* 

Again, speaking of his success m England, he says : 
*' I can send you no more particulars than you will 
find in the papers. It is sufficient that my fi;irl is 
esteemed the first female performer in Europe, though 
only twelve years old, and that the high and mighty 
Wolfgang, though only eight, possesses the acquire- 
ments of a man of forty ; in short, those only who see 
and hear can believe ; and even you in Salzburg know 
nothing about him, he is so changed."* 

During his sc^oum in London, he composed several 
sonatas, which ne dedicated to Queen Cnarlotte, and 
for which he received a present of fifty guineas ; but, 
notwithstanding the success he had met with, the 
mind of his fiither misgave him as to the expense of a 
London life, and the heavy outlay necessary in the 
getting up of Metropolitan concerts, and they quitted 
this country in July, 1765. They journeyed through 

* Correspondence, quoted in Hoknes* life of Mozart, p. 81, sq. 
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Calais, and tlie chief towns of the Ketherlands, hu^ 
on reaching the Hague, both the children were taken 
dangerously ill. During his convalescence, he "WTote 
a melange caUed ^^Quodlibet" for a fuU orchestra, 
which was performed at the installation of the Prince 
of Orange. He also wrote a set of six concertos for 
the clavier and violin, and in March, 1766, he produced 
an oratorio for two sopranos and a tenor — ^probably *» 
for some solemnity durmg Lexit. 

The excitement of fancy in which he lived is well 
seeii from an anecdote handed down by his sister. 
He fancied himself a king, and that the population of 
his dominions were good and happy children. So 
delighted was he with this notion, that the servant 
who accompanied them^ having a slight taste for 
drawing, was told to make out a chart of this Utopia, 
while the visionary young monarch dictated the names 
of its cities, towns, and villages. But such dreams 
of happy self-content were very different from the 
anxieties expressed by his affectionate father. " He 
was now returning home in considerable uncertainty 
respecting his reception by the archbishop, his leave 
of absence having long since expired. The tour in 
which he had engaged, although not altogether unpro- 
fitable in a pecuniary point of view, had stitl been less 
so than the great patronage that the family received, 
and the sensajbion tney universally created, might have 
led them to expect. The profusion of the age in 
dress, and the necessity of keeping up a certain style, 
caused a considerable deduction &om their means; 
while every now and then illness not only made 
further ioroada on their resources, but threatened in 
some fatal moment to wreck all their hopes." More- 
over, independent of his hearty and unaelfiah affection 
for his children, the elder Mozart felt most sensibly 
that it was to their ability he was indebted for the 
means of entering into that society for which his 
disposition and habits rendered him mghly qualified-^ 
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that a Biidden blow might reduce him to a state of 
humble poverty and solitude. 

The success of Mozart's "Yiolin School" introduced 
him to the notice of the organist at Haarlem, upon 
whose world-known organ he performed with great 
eclat. Soon after, in Paris, he made his first attempt 
at Church-music, — the "Kyrie Eleeson," a mass for 
four voices, and as many stringed instruments. But 
his organ-playing was unrivalled. The most accom- 
plished performers and finger-players of the time toiled 
and sweated in vain to outdo the young musician ; his 
feet, even in extempore-playing, followed his hands 
with a natural readiness for which others were vainly 
toiling, with aU the exertion of long practice, and the 
most mechanical self-denial. 

A characteristic anecdote, illustrating his strong 
sense of anything like disrespectful treatment, deserves 
to be mentioned, " The family were one day visited, on 
their return from Salzburg, by a pompous gentleman, 
who was in some difficulty how to address "Wolfgang — 
whether in the respectful or familiar style (indicated 
in German by using the third person plural, or 
the second person singular, respectively). At last he 
thought proper to steer a middle course. * And so we 
have been in France and England, and have been at 
Court, and have done ourselves great honour.' The 
little hero, jealous of his dignity, replied, 'Yet, I 
never remember to have seen you anywhere but 
at Salzburg.'" 

While at Olmutz, in 1767, Wolfgang and his sister 
sickened of the smaU-pox, and Count Podstatkey, in 
the true spirit of a G-ood Samaritan, received the 
whole family into his house. Young Mozart lay 
blind for nine days, and for some weeks after it was 
necessary to take great care of bis eyes. During this 
time, the archbishop's chaplain, Hay, afterward 
Bishop of Konigsgray, initiated him into the mysteries 
of cards, in which the sick youth soon became an 
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accomplished adept. About the same time, also, he 
learnt dancing ; and it may be observed, that his taste 
for so sedentary a pursuit as music, did not in any 
way diminish his love of athletic and ipanly exercises, 
especially if they were associated with aught of an 
heroic colouring. At a later day, we find billiards and 
dancing great favourites ; indeed, it is to be feared, 
that to his universal aptitude we must attribute the 
few excesses which clouded the othervrise fair and 
amiable course of his whole life. 

But envy was not to be defrauded ; and she soon 
began to work in antagonism to the rising glory of the 
musical conqueror. His father has well described the 
unfair policy adopted by the musicians of Vienna, to 
malign the fairly-earned fame before which their 
names threatened to sink into oblivion. " The plan 
of operation," he says, "observed by these gentry, is 
to avoid every opportunity of seeing us, and of in- 
quiring into the scientific attainments of Wolfgang. 
Tor why? In order that in the many instances in 
which they are asked, whether they have heard the 
boy, and what they think of him, they may answer — 
that they have not heard him ; that it is impossible ; 
that it is all quackery and harlequinism ; that it is 
got up beforehand ; that he has already learned the 
things put before him ; that it is ridiculous to believe 
he composes. Now you understand why they shun 
us, for whosoever has seen and heard, cannot thus 
speak without the risk of losing his character. 

" I laid a trap for one of this sort of people. I 
had persuaded some one quietly to give us intelligence 
when he would be present, and our friend was to bring 
this person an extraordinary difficult concerto, which 
would be placed before WoH'gang. We came together, 
and he had the opportunity of hearing his concerto 
played by Wolfgang as if he knew it by heart. The 
astonishment of this composer and clavier player, and 
the expressions of astonishment he used, confirmed all 
I have stated above. He ended by saying, ' I can say 

\ 
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no less, as an honest man, than that this boy is the 
greatest man in the world: it could not have been 
believed.' ** 

Under these circumstances, an attempt was made 
to establish the credit of the young composer, and to 
put his enemies to utter silence, by the production of 
an opera. Accordingly, young Mozart took "La 
Finta Simplice " for the title of his libretto, and proba- 
bly rather with a view to the resources of the company 
than his own inclination, he determined upon an 
opera hicffa. Scarcely had the subject been proposed 
to him than the opera was completed. But its pro- 
duction was quite another matter. Delays, excuses, 
and cabals of every sort, tended to neutralize all hope 
of its success, " till, at length, it was as whoUy ruined 
as if it had been committed to the flames, for, being 
written with a view to a particular company, it was 
unavailable for any other." The father was bitterly 
and cruelly disappointed, and he began to dread that 
he would lose his situation under the Archbishop- 
elector, who seems to have looked upon the family 
rather as pleasant hangers-on, whom it was creditable 
to have about him, than in the light of those to whom 
it was his duty, both by position and resources, to 
render the most eflS.cient, as weU as the most unselfish 
assistance. In fact, the elder Mozart had long since 
perceived that his own position at Salzburg was not 
calculated to render his children's abilities available 
for their own welfare ; and he well knew, that to be 
fashionably petted, and to be the star of the day iA 
which a man briefljr shines, is a poor equivalent for 
the solid comfort which means gradually accumulated 
from honourable exertions, and consequent independ- 
ence, are capable of bestowing. 

But a spirit like our hero's was not to be daunted, 
even by the rascality of a manager, and in little more 
than a month he was ready with three works, a Mass, 
an Offertorium, and a " Trumpet Concerto for a Boy." 
These pieces were performed with so much success. 
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that, to use his father's words, " he, in some meastire, 
recovered the ground which had been lost through the 
wickedness of his enemies and opponents." 

On returning to Salzburg, in 1769, "Wolfgang de- 
voted his attention to the higher departments of com- 
position, and to improving his baowledge of the 
Italian language. He was, however, appointed con- 
cert-master in his native place, and, despite the small 
emolument attached to the office, he found time to 
bestow upon the composition of his magnificent 
masses, most of which were written between now and 
the year 1778, when he reached his twenty-second 
year. From a letter addressed by him to the Padre 
Martini, he seems to have laboured under serious and 
troublesome disadvantages during their composition. 

In the December of 1769, he went to Italy, and 
spent fifteen months in visiting the principal cities of 
that country. This was a sort of holiday tour, and 
" as the receipts of their concerts chiefly consisted of 
admiration and bravos," they might have found some 
difficulty in prosecuting the journey, had it not been 
for the good-natured hospitality of the monasteries. 

Among the mass of stories of Mozart's Italian 
career, I gladly select the following, from the paternal 
diary, as an example of generous and hearty rivalry 
between himself and another young genius, the un- 
fortunate, but highly-gifted Thomas Linley. 

" At Florence we found this young Englishman, a 
pupil of the celebrated "Wardin. This boy, who plays 
exquisitely, and is just of Wolfgang's height ana age, 
met us at the house of the poetess Signora Gorilla. 
The two boys performed the whole evening, amidst 
continual embracings. The other day, this little 
Englishman, a most charming boy, brought his violin 
to us, and played the whole afternoon. Wolfgang 
accompanied him, also on the violin. The following 
day we dined with M. Ghivaud, Treasurer to the G-rana 
Duke, and the two boys played together the whole 
afternoon, not, however, as boys, but as men. Little 
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Thomas accompanied us home, and cried bitterly on 
hearing that we were going to set off the next day. 
But perceiving that our journey was fixed for noon, 
he came to us by nine in the morning, and presented 
"Wolfgang, among many embraces, with a poem which 
he had got Signora Gorilla to write for him the night 
before. He then accompanied our coach to the city 
gates. I wish you could have witnessed this scene.'* 

He now busied himself upon his opera of ** Mitri- 
date," and, at first, found that the prima donna had 
Httle confidence in having to sing airs written for her 
by a mere youth. She was soon agreeably disap- 
pointed; and when some one offered her different 
music for the same words, she "absolutely refused 
him, being quite oveigoyed at the airs the young 
maestro had written for her." 

The orchestra was, for those days, unusually large, 
and young Mozart took his place at one of the claviers. 
The first night terminated with an uproar of applause, 
and "BfitnW' was performed for twenty^consel 
cutive nights — ^a success which so gratified the Imr- 
pressarioy that he at once engaged Mozart to furnish 
an opera to open the season of 1773. 

In March, 1771, he returned back to Hs native city, 
laden with honours, which could not, however, destroy 
the gentle simpHcifry and moderation of his character. 
At the request of Maria Theresa, he composed a 
cantata, on the subject of Ascanius in Alba, for the 
opera of the veteran Hasse, in celebration of the mar- 
riage of the Archduke Ferdinand. 

In the following year, the election of a new arch- 
bishop of his native town was honoured by Mozart 
with the cantata, entitled, "H Sogno di Scipione," 
and, in 1775, when the Archduke Maximilian visited 
the archbishop, he composed "H Ee Pastore," in 
honour of the noble guest. Between 1772 and 1775, 
he produced an opera of " La Knta Griardiniera," two 
masses, and other works. In 1777, in obedience to 
the wishes of his sire, he settled for a time in Paris ; 
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but the death of his mother, next year, rendered his 
longer stay insupportable to him, and he returned to 
Salzburg, from whence, in the November of 1780, lie 
repaired to Vienna, a city which, London not excepted, 
he preferred to every other place he had visited. At 
this time he was twenty-four years and four months 
of age, and found Vienna in possession of Haydn, and 
a host of other musical geniuses. But a Mozart was 
not to be daunted by any competition, and the grand- 
est triumph of his musical career, and his most lasting 
achievements, even in the estimate of this day, belong 
to the period of his residence in this noble capital. 

We must pass over many circumstances in his in- 
teresting life, and come to his marriage with Con- 
stance Weber, on the 4th of August, 1782. Mozart's 
" course of true love" had by no means " run smooth.'* 
His addresses had, in the &st instance, been paid to 
Aloysia Weber, afterwards distinffuished more hap- 
pil7 on the sta^e than by lier mar^ge with a player ; 
but the flighty young lady, looking rather to stature 
than to character or attainments, released Mozart 
from the obligation. In after days, she felt her 
grievous mistake, and was glad to avail herself of his 
kindness whenever she stood in need of a new scena. 
But her younger sister proved a more constant pupil 
to our hero, and at once more worthy of his tuition 
and his love. Without possessing the splendid voice 
and brilliant execution of her elder sister, Constance 
Weber possessed a musical judgment which fiu*nished 
the richest material for cultivation such as a Mozart 
could bestow. Of this we have a pleasing proof in a 
letter of the author's, dated 20th of April, 1782, 
addressed to his sister. 

"Herewith I enclose a prelude and a three-part 
fiigue. . . . That this fugue has seen the light, 
you are indebted to my Constance. Baron von 
Swietzer, to whom I go every Sunday, lends me the 
works of Handel and Sebastian Bach, after I have 
played them through to him, to takcf home with me. 
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As soon as Constance heard the fugues, she was quite 
in love with them ; she will now listen to nothing but 
Aigues, and to Handel and Bach only in that style. 
Hearing me at this time frequently play fugues out of 
my head, she inquired if I had never written any, and 
upon my answering * No,' absolutelv scolded me for 
having neglected the most beautiiul and scientific 
part of music ; nor did she give me any rest till I had 
^vritten her a fugue. This is the origin of the one 
now sent." 

The success of the operas of " Idomeneus" and the 
" Eevolt of the Seraglio" emboldened Mozart to write 
the following epistle in relation to the dearest object 
of his heart:— 

" My opera was given yesterday with great applause, 
to the honour of every Wannerl* in the kingdom, 
and, notwithstanding the dreadful heat, the theatre 
was crammed to the ceiling. It is to be repeated on 
Eriday next ; though I have protested agamst this ; 
for I do not like to have it whipped on at such a rate. 
The public, I can say with truth, are quite crazy 
about this opera; and it is really very pleasant to 
have gained such applause. I hope you have received 
the original safely. Dear, good father, I must now 
beseech you by everything in. life to give me your 
consent to marry my dear Constance. Do not suppose 
that the mere marriage is in my thoughts. Were 
that the case I would willingly wait ; but I perceive 
that the state of my health and spirits now render it 
indispensable. My heart is ill at ease, my head dis- 
tracted ; and, in such a condition,.how is it possible to 
think or work to any purpose ? " 

On the 31st July, he again urges his suit : — 

" The theatre is crowded on every performance of 
my opera, which was played for the fourth time yes- 
terday, and will be repeated on Friday. Tou write to 

* That is, little Ann, a playful allusion to his aister'B name, hiB 
letter referring to July 26th, St. Anne's Day. 
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me that tlie whole world is of opinion that my boast- 
ing and free-speaking have made me enemies among 
the professors of music and the rest of the world. 
What sort of world? Probably the Salzburg world? 
Por every one here has plenty opportimities of seeing 
and hearing the contrary ; and that shall be my reply. 
Meantime, you must have received my last episikle, 
and I doubt not that the next I get from you will 
contain your consent to my marriage. I infer from 
your letters, that you neither can nor will offer any 
objection ; for Constance is a respectable, good girl, 
of worthy parents ; I am now able to earn bread for 
her, and, as we love each other, and wish to be toge- 
ther, there can be no reason for delay." 

The result of this epistle must have been satisfac- 
tory, for we find Mozart married very soon after. 
On the 4th of August, the wedding ceremony was 
celebrated at the house of the Baroness Waldstetten, 
and on the 7th, the following epistle bore witness to 
the hearty and exulting joy of the happy husband : — 

" Mon tres cher Pere ! — ^My dear Constance, now, 
thank Grod, my wife, was long ago informed by me of 
the whole state of my affairs, and of what I had to 
expect from you. Her friendship and love to me, 
however, were so great, that she joyfully and unhesi- 
tatingly confided her whole future life to my keeping, 
and joined her fate to mine. I kiss your hands, and 
thank you with all the tenderness a son should feel 
towards a father, for your kind consent and paternal 
blessing. My dear wife will write next post-day, to 
beg the blessing of her kind father-in-law, and the 
continuance of her beloved sister's friendship. No 
one was present at the ceremony except the mother 
and youngest sister, and a few friends. 

" When we were joined together, my wife began to 
weep, and I too, — and, indeed, they all wept, even the 
priests themselves, at witnessing our emotion. Our 
whole marriage feast consisted in a supper given by 
the Baroness von Waldstetten, which was, in fac^ 
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rather princely tlian baronial. During supper I ^ras 
fiurprised by a concert from sixteen wbd-performers, 
who played my own compositions. My dear Con- 
stance now looks forward with pleasure to a visit to 
Salzburg, and I am sure that, when you see her, you 
will congratulate me on my happiness, if you are of 
my opinion that a virtuous, well-disposed wife is a 
treasure to her husband.'* 

And here, were I a novelist, I might close my his- 
tory. But the life of a Mozart — although I have no 
wish to enter into a tedious chronological enumeration 
of his numerous works — still, claims some ftirther 
remarks. 

It will already have been perceived, that the dispo- 
sition of Mozart was scarcely such as to form him for 
the active, we might say the sordid duties, of every- 
day life. He had lived in a constant whirl of excite- 
ment and renown, and was little likely to have formed 
those calculating habits which are the almost invari- 
ble results of more gradual success. Taking a first 
position at once, he was plunged into temptations 
which taught him extravagance, or, at least, careless- 
ness, before he had any reason to think of economy. 
Hence his married life was replete with those struffffles 
in which the want of previoi^ means, the necessit^ of 
keeping up great appearances, and an increasing 
family, must involve the professional man. His wife's 
delicate health added to the evil ; but it is pleasing to 
reflect, that pressure of circumstances never became, 
in Mozart's mind, a plea for cancelling the obligations 
of honesty. In worldly transactions he was no man's 
enemy but his own. 

On the other hand, his liberality to his fellow- 
professionalists was remarkable. He gladly lent the 
attraction of his name to make up the "biU of fare" 
for the benefit of some struggling brother artiste ; he 
would volunteer a musical contribution to the enter- 
tainment of his masonic lodge, and never sought to 
retaliate the envy with which his early efforts had 
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been greeted. His life at home seems to have been 
a mixture of alternate musical excitement and do- 
mestic tranquillity. He was, like many great geniuses, 
a thoroughly lazy man. He would sometimes trifle 
away his time till eleven at night, when his wife 
womd bring him some punch, and tell him a story, 
ostensibly for the purpose of keeping him awake, but 
really effecting the reverse. He would then wake up 
at five, in a state of repentant enthusiasm, and no one 
would ever have imagined that the work he produced 
had been struck out in a couple of hours. It was 
precisely under these circumstances, however, that he 
composed his wondrous overture to "Don Griovanni." 

His love for his wife was no transient passion, but 
was persevering and consistent, and his conduct as a 
father was a reflex of that of his own sire, but appa- 
rently less grounded in prudence. Mozart was con- 
stantly the victim of the idle and unprincipled, and 
his indignation, even when aroused to the utmost, 
would evaporate in a single interjection, and he would 
be ready to be cheated again ! 

Of his personal appearance, the foUowing satisfac- 
tory description is given by Holmes : — " Mozart, 
though bom of beautiful parents, possessed beauty 
himself as a chOd only ; in his later years he retained 
nothing of his early look but its pleasing expression. 
His features were marked, and had a strong indivi- 
duality of character that rendered them as impossible 
to be mistaken as those of Socrates, or Frederick the 
Great. The outward man of the composer presented 
no index to his genius. His eyes, which were rather 
large and prominent, had more of a languid than a 
brilliant and animated character ; the eyebrows were 
well arched, and eyelashes long and handsome. His 
sight was on all occasions sharp and strong, notwith- 
standing his Sequent and laborious application in the 
night. There were wandering and abstraction in his 
^ye except when seated at the piano, when the whole 

pression and character of the face seemed altered. 
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His unsteady gaze became then earnest and concen- 
trated, and every muscle of his countenance betrayed 
the influence of those feeHngs on himself which he 
was seeking to awaken in others. His head was com- 
paratively too large for his body ; but the body itself, 
and the hands and feet, were formed in. exact proper- 
tion, of which he was rather vain. The easy, natural, 
and elegant movement of his small hands on the 
piano, rendered it interesting to overlook him when 
playing ; while the power which he occasionally exhi- 
bited raised astonishment. His nose, which had been 
handsome, became so prominent a feature in the last 
years of his life, from the emaciation of his counte- 
nance, that a scribbler in one of the journals of the 
day, the Morgenblatte of Vienna, honoured him with 
the epithet * enormous-nosed.' ** 

It was during the composition of the " Zauberflote" 
that the symptoms of decay first began to manifest 
themselves. Prequent faintings, in which he often 
remained some minutes ere consciousness returned, 
compelled him to suspend even that task awhile, and 
proceed to Baden for a short rest. He there pro- 
duced his " Ave Verum Corpus," the calm religious 
tone of which is an exquisite exponent of his own 
feelings in sickness and melancholy. But we must 
now detail a well-known story, but one too mysterious 
and interesting to be passed over. 

Early in August, 1791, when his mind was in a 
painful state of depression, and his physical health 
utterly prostrated, Mozart was surprised by the en- 
trance ot a stranger, of serious deportment, but satis- 
factory exterior. "Without announcing his name, 
he observed: "I have been commissioned, sir, by 
a person of considerable importance, to call upon 
you." 

" His name ? " quoth the composer. 
• " He does not wish to be known." 

" Well, Mein Herr, and what does he require P " 

^ He has just lost a person whom he most tenderly 
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loTed, and whose memorj will b^ everlastinglj dear 
to liim. He is anxious to solemnize this loss every 
yeaj% and will par you anj reward for a requiem 
worthy of his gnet, ajoA your abilities." 

Mozart was painfully a£fected by the mournful and 
impreBBive ma^of the BtraogJ. and consented at 
once to write a funeral mass. The time stipulated for 
was one month ; the price, fifty ducats, half of which 
was paid in advance. 

The commission was a mysterious one, and, to a 
man in Mozart's state of mind, not the best caLculated 
to benefit his enfeebled health, and excited nerves. 
To a German mind, revelling in the deepest mysteries 
of German fancy, such an anonymous summons 
sounded like a call from the world of spirits. Such 
was unquestionabl yits effect upon Mozart ; he went 
to work under a preternatural excitement, and from 
time to time, when consciousness succeeded the ter- 
rible fits of swooning with which he was constantly 
attacked, repeated the gloomy presentiment, which 
the sunny face and kindly words of his affectionate 
wife, could not banish, that " he was writing his own 
reqwiemJ^ 

Kevertheleas', this task was interrupted by his at- 
tention to **Zauberflote," and "LaClemenzadi Tito," 
and he even attended the rehearsal and performances 
of the former opera. . But his mind kept recurring to 
the painful ppesentiment ; and he now laboured under 
a j&ightful impressicm that "he had been poisoned, 
and that the requiem was for himself." ' 

Nevertheless, in the middle of November, after a 
brief return to health (apparently caused by the forced 
abandonment of his mysterious and gloomy task), he 
visited his old friends, the Pi-eemasons, and felt 
greatly exhilarated by their performance of a little 
"craft-song," which he had just written for them, 
entitled Das Lob der Fretmdschaft. On his return 
from Prague, whither he had retreated for change of 
air, valuable employment from all quarters, and con- 
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sequent affluence, seemed to be pouring upon bim. 
But alas ! in his, as in too many other cases, bright 
hopes were but a painful mockeiy, a gaysome farce to 
be followed by a mournful tragedy. 

The requiem was again commenced, and with it 
began all his former fearful sensations. About the 
21st of November, his hands and feet began to sweU. ; 
sudden sickness, and an almost total incapacity of 
motion, succeeded. He lay on his bed, clear in his 
faculties, eager — painftdly eager — ^for longer life, yet 
generally tranquu and resigned. But the thoughts 
of his unprotected family, and of his brilliant forth- 
. coming prospects, would at times draw &om him heart- 
rendiag phrases of grief. The requiem, like some 
spectre hovering over the head of the dving man, still 
lay on his bed, and music was the theme of every 
moment spared by grief, and tenderness for those who 
were so soon to bewaO. him. 

At two o'clock one day, he persisted in having the 
score of the requiem sung round his bed by some fiends 
who visited him, he himself sustainvng the alto. This 
was indeed the fabled song of the dying swan. A 
violent flood of hysterical tears told his feUoW'singers 
to be silent, and Mozart sank back exhausted, and 
again possessed by the gloomy fiend which had 
haunted him throughout his illness. He sought for 
no communion, no spiritual adviser ; and yet he had 
been educated in principles of Boman Catholicism, 
&om which there is no reason to believe he had 
departed. 

Late in the evening of December the 5th, 1791, his 
sister-in-law returned, but only to witness his dissolu- 
tion. She had left him better, and therefore did not 
' hasten to him. Her own account is as follows; — 
" How shocked was I, when my sister, usually so calm 
and self-possessed, met me at the door, and in a half- 
distracted manner said, ' God be thanked, that you are 
here. Since you left, he has been so ill, that I never 
expected him to outlive this day. Should he be so 
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again, lie will die to-night. Go to him, and see how 
he is.' As I approached his bed, he called to me — 

* It is well that you are here ; you must stay to-night 
and see me die.' I tried as far as I was able to 
banish this impression, but he replied, " The taste of 
death is already on my tongue — I taste death ; and 
who will be here to support my Constance if you go 
away ? ' I returned to my mother for a few moments 
to give her intelligence, for she was anxiously waiting, 
as she might else have supposed the fatal event al- 
ready over ; and then humed back to my disconsolate 
sister. Tussmayer was standing by the bed-side, and 
on the counterpane lay the requiem, concerning which 
Mozart was still speaking, and giving directions. He 
now called his wife, and made her promise to keep 
his death secret for a time from every one but Al- 
brechtaberger, that he might thus have an advantage 
over other candidates for the vacant office of Kapell- 
meister to St. Stephen's. • His desire in this respect 
was gratified, for Albrechtsberger received the ap- 
pointment. As he looked over the pages of the 

* Bequiem ' for the last time, he said, with tears in his 
eyes, * Did I not tell you that I was writing this for 
myself? ' 

" On the arrival of the physician. Dr. Closset, cold 
applications were ordered to his burning head, a pro- 
cess endured by the patient with extreme shuddering, 
and which brought on the delirium from which he 
never recovered. He remained in this state for two 
hours, and at midnight expired." 

Such was the death of this (in the opinion of many) 
greatest of composers. No proud obsequies marked 
the departure of him who had delighted the world, and 
whom kings had called friend when he could amuse 
them. To the eternal disgrace of G-ermany, inquiries 
made in 1805, nearly twenty years after his death, 
proved ineffectual even in ascertaining the identity of 
nis coffin. Like many less worthy of his countrymen, 
he probably met with far more substantial encourage- 
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ment in England tlian in Grermany,* whfle, in re- 
taining the memoiy of his glorious works by frequent 
performance, and by making them almost a part of 
musical education, both countries, to this day, con- 
tinue a praiseworthy rivaby. 

Before quoting a few remarks relative to the style 
of his compositions, we can scarcely avoid dweUing 
upon the strange anomaUes of his character; nor 
can we fail, on the other hand, to perceive how strong 
was the influence of early impressions and feelings. 
Always loving as a child, he had a mistaken confi- 
dence in others as a man ; and his love of the human 
race made him his own worst enemy. Himself grate- 
ful for the smallest service, he was yet half insensible 
to the baseness of those who had lived upon his 
brains, and then vilified him. He lived only in a 
world of music. The other world was, to him, a dark 
scene with which he had little sympathy. Princes 
and statesmen to him were only connoisseurs, ranking 
somewhat below professionals, but whose society was 
creditable, and patronage necessary. His family 
were a part of his profession ; his wife, his kindest 
assistant and encourager. He lived a life which de- 
lighted aU, and injured none ; and, while performers 
were making fortunes, and living in splendid profli- 
gacy, the composer eked out an humble, half-melan- 
choly existence, died away in a gloomy dream of melody, 
and left his music to be his only mausoleum. 

« Considering the very short period of this great 
man's life, Mozart composed more than any other 
person whatever. So rapid and luxuriant was the 
flow of his ideas, in aU their rich variety of ten- 
der, mirthful, solemn, and sublime, that even during 
the four months preceding his death, though inter- 



^' As a child, I recollect frequent Btories of Mozart, daring his 
residence with my grandfather, John Dussek. His partiality for 
;; \ !Eng!aud appears to have been greater than many of his biographers 

suppose. 

8 
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rupted continually by morbid feelings and actual 
pain, he wrote six of his best and most elaborate 
pieces. 

"No composer's works embrace sa many species 
of composition, or are so excellent in all of them. 
He stands unrivalled in Italian and German operas, 
in Bymphonies, in light airs for dancing, in simple 
ballads, and in masses and motets. He wrote four- 
teen Italian operas, three German operas, seventeen 
sjrmphonies, seven quartets, very many quintets, so* 
natas, cantatas, siennas, romances, canons, waltzes, 
serenades, masses, motets, and his final grand re- 
quiem. These include every kind of reputable com- 
position. 

" His melodies are natural, simple, and yet full ol 
energy and deep feeling. His choruses and finales 
are replete with fine science, and exhibit his thorough 
knowledge of the powers of every instrument in the 
orchestra. It is a fact, attested beyond dispute, that 
in the most extensive orchestras ever collected in 
Germany or Prance, he could not only detect every 
badly played note, but point out the defective player 
or instrument. 

" Mozart's themes are always natural ; they evince a 
deep mind, and are fiill of original thought, without 
being laboured or pedantic. His address and dexterity 
in developing his design are peculiarly his own. In 
this, again, he displays his wonderful knowledge of 
every part of the orchestra. So perfectly was 
this the efiect of a great creative genius, as distin- 
guished from studjr or art, that his manuscript scores, 
DOW extant, exhibit very few erasures. They are 
clear, and bear evidence that they were written, 
ofi-hand. He made an unprecedented use of wind ii^ 
struments. 

" But Mozart, like all other composers of operas, 
often wrote under unfavourable circumstances. Sub- 
jects foreign to his nature, and contrary to the 
genius ol the people among whom he lived, were fre- 
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quently prescribed to liim. In liis Figaro, for ex- 
ample, he is tender, impassioned, and often gay of 
heart; but his music afi^rds no idea of the friyolous 
gallantry of the French drama of Beamnarchais." * 

* From the " JuvenDe Library," toL i. 
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I HAVE abeady entered into the lives of several ac- 
complished scholars and critics, and, in some instances, 
touched upon the history of those who were like- 
wise public men, in the full sense of the word. It is 
now my pleasant task to glance at the career of one, 
whose memory has not yet faded even from the per- 
sonal recollection of many, and whose works, despite 
the varying opinions to which their theories must give 
rise, are still recognized and held up as valuable ma- 
terials for deep thought, and for the impartial con- 
sideration of historical evidence. 

Barthold Greorge Niebuhr was bom at Copenhagen, 
on the 27th of August, 1776. The son of a distin- 
guished traveller, Carsten Niebuhi:, it vrill be seen 
that his early resources for study were well calculated 
to ripen that taste for research which was hereafter 
to blossom forth and ripen into the rich fruits of his 
" History of Rome." 

His father, the younger son of a yeoman, who had 
married for love, and whose means were but limited, 
thought fit to remove to Meldorf, the chief town of 
South Ditmarsh, in the year 1778. This province, 
formerly a republic, and bearing no smaU renown for 
its early struggles for liberty, was still possessed of 
a peculiar constitution, and of certain privileges, in 
v^hich it was afterwards the pride of our historian to 
trace analogies to the political condition of the ancient 
Eomans ; and hence, although the unpicturesque state 



ot the country in wtuch he lived rendered Niebuhr, 
till his later years, insensible to loaay of nature's 
beauties^Ditmu^sh was not without its lesflonS) — lessons 
at once na/fcurally impressed, and partuweiously and 
stedtastly retained. 

His father, although he must have felt the want of 
the high society in which his previous life had been 
passed, was nevertheless a thorough hxmer at heart. 
He had never lost his fellow-feeliiig for the peasantry 
with whom his birth connected him ; and when among 
hifi humbler relations, his manners were &ee &om any 
tokens of strangeness or diffidence. Celebrated as a 
traveller, he wae continually receiving the visits of 
more congenial spixits ; but the main portion oi his 
hours were devoted to the plain duties of his present 
condition, and to building a house, and laying out 
plantations. His son has left ifc recorded that "he 
was and remained throughout his life a genuine 
peasant ; with aU the virtues and also the little &ilings 
of his order. He was certainly self-wiUed and obsti- 
nate ; it was almost impossible to talk him out of any 
idea he had once taken up. This held good, too, of 
his favourable oar unfavourable prepossessions in 
regard to persons* His character was perfectly irre- 
proachable, and his morals extremely strict and pure. 
He was in all the relations of hfe, imexacting and 
Belf*sacri£cing.' ' 

His mother's delicate health and irritable system 
appear, to have been inherited by Niebuhr, whfl^ al- 
though strong as a boy up to the age of five years, 
was ever after that time but feeble and uncertaiu in 
health. But he was a happy and contented boy,, 
nevertheless. Eompkig with his sister and play- 
fellows in the laj*ge rooms, or in still larger gardens, 
studying plan^-drawing while he contemplated the 
.erection of his father's new house, or taking casts 
firom seals and coins borrowed from reelwrchs col- 
lections, — such amusements, varied by an occasional 
sham fight at a sham fortification, which "Uncle 
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Toby " might have enviod, passed away his young lift 
pleasantly enough. 

His education began early, and has been admirably 
described by himself as follows: — "My father instructed 
both of us in geography, and used to relate stories to us 
from history ; he taught me English and French — at 
all events much better than I could have leamt them 
from any instructor the place afforded, and also a 
little mathematics, in whicn he would have gone fur- 
ther had he not been discouraged by the want of 
liking and talent in myself. It must be confessed 
that he grew weary of teaching whenever he found 
any want of seriousness and interest in his pupils, for 
he never could imderstand how it was possible that 
they should find a difficulty in receiving, with delight 
and attention, any kind of instruction whatever, as he 
himself had always done." 

These instructions must have commenced at an 
early period, for in December, 1782, when Niebuhr 
was six years of age, his father writes thus to his 
brother-in-law, Eckhardt : — ^** Barthold has begun to- 
day to learn the G-reek alphabet, and shall now pro- 
ceed to write German in G^reek characters." Some- 
what later, writing to the same individual, he says : — 
"He studied the Greek alphabet only for a single day, 
and had no further tl'ouble with it ; he did it with 
very little help from me. The boy gets on wonder- 
fully. Boje * says he does not know his equal, but 
he requires to be managed in a peculiar way. May 
God preserve our lives, and give us grace to guide 
him aright ! Oh, if he could but learn to control the 
warmth of his temper; I believe I might say his 
pride. He is no longer so passionate with his sister ; 
but if he stumbles in the least in repeating his 
lessons, or if his scribblings are aUuded to, he fires up 
instantly. He cannot bear to be praised for them, 
because he believes that he does not deserve it. In 

• Editor of the " Dentscher Museum," a popular German periodicaL 
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short, I repeat it, he is proud ; he wants to know 
everything and is angry if he does not know it. May 
the Almighty guide and direct him ! " Then he con- 
tinues, "My wife complains that I find fault with 
Barthold unnecessarily. I did not mean to do so. 
He is an extraordinarily good little feUow, hut he 
must be managed in an /Ordinary way. and I pray 
G-od to give me wisdom and patience to educate him 
properly." * 

Like most children, young Niehuhr early evinced 
that partiality for poetry of which we find traces, even 
in his most elahorate disquisitions. His friend Boie, 
in a letter written in 1785, says :- ^ / 

" This reminds me of little Niebuhr. His docility, 
his industry, and his devoted love for me, promise me 
many a pleasant hour. A short time back, I was 
reading 'Macbeth' aloud to his parents, without 
taking any notice of him, tUl I saw what an impres- 
sion it made upon him. Then I tried to render it 
intelligible to him, and even explained to him how 
the witches were only poetical bemgs. "When I was 
gone, he sat down (he is not yet seven years old), and 
wrote it all out on seven sheets of paper, without 
omitting one important point, and certainly without 
any expectation of receiving praise for it ; for when 
his father asked to see what he had written, and 
showed it to me, he cried for fear he had not done it 
well. Since then, he writes down everything of im- 
portance that he hears from his father or me. We 
seldom praise him, but just quietly tell him where he 
has made any mistake, and he avoids the fault for the 
future.'* 

So early a habit of forming the memory could not 
fail ol producing effects which we must seek for in vain 
in the career of those who have been educated, or rather 
who have been allowed to educate themselves, without 
the least attempt being made to systematize facts, and 

* Life and Letters of Niebahr, by Bnasen, Brandis, and Locbell. 
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to collect them under proper hesLia, vhetkeif 8» to 
their intriiiBic or relative Talne and influence. The 
writings of Niebuhr exhibit an acquaintance^ not only 
with every history of the world's nations, but with the 
minutest details of their political influence and inter- 
nal constitution. He looks at a government, not as a 
mere state of rulers and subjects, but aa sonoething 
really wound up in the social — we might sometimes 
say the family interests of a country — he regards a 
revolution not as a mere event, but aa part of a pro- 
cess towards the realization of some greater changes — 
he has learnt, and he believes, and teaches, that the 
greatest single events of the world are but aa stars in 
the firmament above us — small specks, like the islands 
on a map — drawn on the metaphysical history of the 
world. Even the governments of the East furnish 
him with occasional parallels to the state of !Ek)me, 
and the more we read,, the more we regret that a 
crude series of " Lectures " should be the only form in 
which so many of his valuable thoughts, on general, 
as well as Eoman history, have been handed down to us. 
In further reference to his early studies, especially ia 
this department, we may quote the foUowiug most inte- 
resting remarks from his own life of his father. 

" I well remember how he used to tell me stories in 
my childhood about the East, and the structure of the 
universe ; particularly in the evening, just before bed- 
time, he would take me on his knee, and feed, my 
imagination with these instead of £airy tales. The 
history of Mahomet, of the early Caliphs — especially 
of Omar and Ali, for whom he had the deepest rever- 
ence — of the conquests and spread of Islamism, and 
the \drtue8 of the heroes of the new faith, with 
the history of the Turks, were early imprinted on my 
memory in the most lively colours; nay, works on 
these subjects were among the first books, put into my 
hands. 

" I remember, toojhow one Christmas-eve, when I must 
have been in juj tenth year, he heightened the delights 
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of the festival, by taking out of the almost mftgnificent 
chest which held his majmseripts, and was revered by 
the children and all the household, liit&e the ark of the 
covenant, the volumes which eontained the information 
he had collected in Africa, and reading them with me. 
He had taught me to drawmaps, and now, encouraged 
and assisted by him, I soon produced maps of Wab- 
besch and Sudan. . • • • 

" He entered with the utmost indulgence and sym- 
pathy into my half old-£sishioned, half chilxlish ideas ; 
helped me in the details of my castles in the air; 
^ conversed with me on all the topics of the day, and 
i strove to give me clear conceptions of whatever sub- 
f jects we talked upon — among other things, of fortifi- 
'* cations, by encouraging me to measure out and 
i execute polygons under his eye, and with books and 
I plans at nand."* 

* At eight years old, Niebuhp could read any English 

( books without assistance ; and, at a somewhat later 

I period, he learnt French under the kindly superin- 

) tendence of Madame Boie, while he was sedulously 

I studying the classics under one of the 'masters of the 

I Gymnasium. His master, however, was inadequate to 

the task of instructing a youth with, such rapidity of 

intellect, and the pupil and master too often appeared 

to change places — a state of things which would have 

proved seriously detrimental, had not its ill effects been 

neutralized by the natural good feeling and modesty of 

our hero. 

Always a politician, Niebuhr's predilections for the 
"Grame of Nations" were fully awakened by the 
breaking out of the war with Turkey, ia 1787. So 
thoroughly was his young mind excited, that he ram- 
bled in it during his nightiy slumbers^ and even fancied 
himself reading the newspapersi,, and repeating the in- 
teUigence they contained about the war. So well 
arranged were his ideas^ horn his accurate biographical 

* Life and Letters, p. 12, sq 
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and historical knowledge of the seat of war, that his 
dreamy anticipations oftentimes proved prophetic. A 
similar faculty of political divination was manifested 
by him again, during the commencement of the fV^idi 
Eevolution. 

The weU-known poet, Voss, who had married Boje's 
sister, had a considerable influence over the mind of 
yoimg Niebuhr, and his efficient advice proved of 
valuaole aid to him in his classical studies. But he 
was meanwhile entering upon another study, closely 
connected with his darling pursuit, viz. statistics. In 
these he made such a progress, that he was constantly 
appealed to as an authority, and employed in making 
out bills of mortality, and other similar statements. 
But his love of perfect and sound knowledge prevented 
him growing proud of the praise which rewarded his 
efforts. He who was so well qualified to be a great 
man was not likely to remain content with the admi- 
ration due to a clever boy, and he valued it accordingly 
rather as an earnest of other people's good wishes, 
than as a homage paid to his own excellence. 

At the age of thirteen, he entered the G-ymnasium 
at Meldorf, at once taking a leading position in the 
first class. Although the youngest in the school, he 
was at the same time the most advanced. At the end 
of a year, however, the departure of the senior boys 
rendered it necessary for him to leave the school, the 
head master consentmg, contrary to his usual practice, 
to receive him for an hour a day as a private pupil. 

Despite, however, the advantages derived from the 
able assistance of Dr. Jaeger, much of his time was 
spent in a desultory sort of study, which it took much 
subsequent thought to arrange and apply to its proper 
ends. Eigidly as he had disciplined his mind, especially j 
in forming a habit of constant association between 
one point and another, he was, in after life, bitterly . 
conscious that he might have donemuch more, and fre- ' 
quently lamented, as lost time, hours which, in other 
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men, would have been thought most industriously 
applied. 

Soon after his confirmation in 1791, the French 
Revolution broke out, and young Niebuhr's political 
feelings were kept on the tenter-hooks of anxiety and 
excitement. " He had studied history with an earnest- 
ness and thoughtfulness unusual at his age, and early 
recognized the workings and tendencies of the demo- 
cratic movements. The horrors of anarchy and po- 
pular tyranny, which that revolution exhibited with 
such fearftd. distinctness, filled him with deep sorrow, 
and anxious misgivings for the fate of the rest of the 
world. He reverenced liberty when obtained through 
self-sacrifice and persevering efforts in conformity with 
the law ; and thus, in later life, he cherished a great 
respect for the Eoman plebeians, who had conquered 
their rights and other constitutions by such means 
only. But all that tended to lawlessness, to the over- 
throw of social order, to establish the sway of mobs 
and demagogues, he detested from his early youth, be- 
cause he saw therein the germs of future barbarism'* * 
Like his father, he seems to have had a strong par- 
tiality for the English, and an antipathy to the Erench, 
leelings which, if we consider the present relations 
of those nations and of G-ermany, we shall perceive 
were, if exaggerated, at least not without foundation. 

In 1792, he was sent by his father to the celebrated 
school of Professor Biisch, at Hamburgh. Biisch 
was as unlike the received notions of a schoolmaster 
£8 can well be conceived, and his house was the ren- 
dezvous of all the wit and learning of the time. 
Young Niebuhr entered as a sort of parlour-boarder, 
and thereby enjoyed the society of his master's distin- 
guished guests, and the advantages of learning some- 
thing of the world at large. But our hero was not 
happy. With the exception of Klopstock and Ebe- 

* Life and Letters, vol. i. p. 22. 
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ling, be found few kindred spirita^ and the crude 
thoughts even of a Niebuhr, at sixteen, were not 
likely to commoad the hearing which boyish ambition 
is apt to exact. Home-sick and restless, he begged 
to be allowed to leave Hamburgh, and his ^ther, per- 
haps with more good-nature than judgment, acceded to 
his request. He was doubtless disappointed at his 
son's aversion to society so favourable to the prose- 
cution of diplomatic studies, and we must feel some 
regret at Niebuhr's loss of that worldly experience 
which might have tended to neutralize the only evil 
effects of his home-education. 

On his return to Meldori^ however, he found his 
father dangerously ill, and his presence was of con- 
siderable importaoice, aa he undertook the whole 
fLaancial portion of his duties, acquitting himself in a 
manner which left no doubts of his future eminence 
in a similar capacity. 

His own studies were also pursued with ardour, 
and some idea may be formed of his proficiency as a 
linguist from a letter of his father's, dated December, 
1807, in which txoenty languages axe enumerated in 
which he was well skilled. 

At Yastes, 179^ he commenced his collegiate career 
at the University of Kiel, then aboimding in men of 
ability and character, and every way favourable to his 
improvement. Among the many valuable acquaint- 
ances he formed there, the chief was Dr. Handler. 
But no one had greater effect in humaniziog hk ideas, 
and filling up many wearisome hours, than the widow of 
a son of the doctor's. Being six years older than our 
hero, she was able to cast ofi some of the reserve 
whidi would have restraiaed a younger person, while 
the imusual maturity of his character rendered him a 
suitable companion, and enabled him to benefit by the 
ripened judgment and cultivated intelligence of this 
accompHshed lady. 

During his jSrst year, he attended Hegewisch's 
lectures on German and Danish history, also Cramer's 
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on jurispradence and tie Institutes ; Bemhold'B, on 
logic, ethics, and metapbysicB ; besides other courses on 
natural philosophy and chemistiy, and on SBsthetics. 
But, despite the variety of his studies, and the ready 
comprehension with -which he mastered every subjecst 
he attempted, philosophy and history still held their 
pre-eminence. " "When reading the ancients, he com- 
pletely lived in their world, and with them. He once 
told a friend, who had called on him, and found him 
in great emotion, that he could not bear to read more 
than a few pages at a time in the old tragic poets ; he 
realized so vividly all that was said, and done, and 
suffered, by the persons represented. He could see 
Antigone leading her blind father — ^the aged (Edipus 
entering the grave — ^he could catch the music of their 
speech, and felt certain that he could distinguish the 
trae accent of the Greeks, though he could not re- 
produce it with his barbwian tongue."* 

During his stay at Oopenhagen, where he acted as 
Secretary to the Eoyal Library, Niebuhr fell in love 
with Miss Amelia Behrens, and had the happiness of 
finding himself an accepted suitor. His correspond- 
ence with this amiable lady is replete with interesting 
sketches of his experiences in raris, London, Edin- 
burgh, and other cities which he subsequently visited. 
In our country, in particular, he found many most 
valuable acquaintances, and his partialities appear to 
have been strongly enlisted in favour of the English, 
while at Edinburgh he appears to have learnt all that 
the place could teach him. Mathematics, physical 
science, especially as applied to chemistry and agri- 
culture, were in a high state at the time, and Niebuhr 
gladly availed himself of the sound practical informa- 
tion of our Scottish brethren, while he, at the same 
tune, was conscious of the superiority of liis own 
countrymen in philological studies. But his know- 
ledge was not merely scientific. He had learnt tho- 

* Life find Letters, p. 82. 
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rougUy the character of our financial and eomTnercial 
systems, our manufactures, and our whole system of 
internal policy. In fact, his letters are amusingly 
descriptive— even the discomforts of the old stage- 
coach system, and the curious company occasionally 
thrown together during a journey, being hit off with 
infinite gusto and facility. 

In May, 1800, Niebuhr returned to Holstein, and 
was married. In Jime, he set out for Copenhagen, 
and entered on his official and professorial duties. His 
happiness is best described in his own words: — 
" Amelia's heavenly disposition, and more than earthly 
love, raise me above this world, and, as it were, sepa- 
rate me from this life. A life of full employment, 
combined with serenity of mind, which we shall secure 
by rigidly maintaining our seclusion, protects and 
heightens the capacity for happiness. Happiness is a 
poor word ; find a better ! Even the toils and sacri- 
nces of business contribute to the calm self-approval, 
which, to me, is the essential condition of enduring 
happiness. Amelia's cheerfulness, her contentment 
with her lot, untroubled by any wish for something 
beyond it, afford me as heartfelt joy as the contrary 
would give me pab. Her presence and conversation 
keep my heart at rest and my mind healthy. Thus I 
am gradually recovermg from the impressions made 
upon me in past times by the delusions and contradic- 
tions of the world." 

The conversion of Stolberg to Catholicism severed 
many of his old friendships, but Niebuhr clung faith- 
fully to him, looking upon the motives rather than the 
act, and *^ regarding it as the aberration of a tendency 
in itself beautiful and noble." 

The armed neutrality of the Northern powers had 
given deep oftence to England, and in March, 1801, 
Nelson and Parker appeared in the Sound, and com- 
menced hostilities at once. Neibuhr had watched 
the gradual approach of the calamity, and witnessed 
the bombardment of his native city. His letters of 
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this period breathe nought save the dread of a dis- 
honourable truce, and bitter sorrow even for the losses 
sustained by the enemy — a feeling which his tender- 
hearted wife shared abundantly. 

After a brief sojourn in Holstein, Kiebuhr returned 
to Copenhagen, where he became head of the Board 
of Trade. Despite the onerous and complicated du- 
ties of his office, he found plenty of time for literature, 
and it was now that the foundations of his admirable 
lectures on histoiy were laid 

During the years 1806 and 1810 he was engaged in 
the Prussian service, and, at the surrender of Dantzic, 
he was compelled to retreat to Konigsberg. His minis- 
terial abihties were in high request. Denmark, 
iEussia, and England were all desu*ous of securing 
his clear-headed experience and unshaken integrity. 
Often, indeed, he had serious thoughts of abandomng 
politics for the present, and supporting himself by his 
literary labours in quiet seclusion ; but the distressed 
state of the country led him, during his stay at 
Memel, to accept a share in the organization of the 
Commissariat. The painful anxieties attendant upon 
such an office, in a province which did not even con- 
tain com enough for seed, were alleviated by the 
valuable friendships he formed. Nicolovius, Van 
Schoen, and Sir Ilartford Jones, may be mentioned 
among those with whom he became acquainted during 
this troublesome period of office. On one occasion, 
when he petitioned for leave to resign. Count Har- 
denberg, upon whom the weight of affairs had now 
devolved, besought him, even with tears, not to desert 
him and the king under the distressing circumstances 
in which they were placed. The subsequent peace of 
Riga, and the attitude of subjection to France which 
its condition presupposed, gave Niebuhr great sor- 
row, but he could not get rid of office, much as he 
desired to do so. 

While at Eiga, the eminent merchant, M. Klein, 
was so struck with Niebuhr's wonderful aptitude for 
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commercial business, tliat he offered him an equal 
share of his business, in retnm for which he was 
simply to organize specuktiona. Cot hero felt the 
friendly tone of the eompHment, htit declined the 
offer. 

Amidst all the anxieties which the affairs of a dis- 
tressed nation, a sick wife, and health worn "by over 
mental exertion, l^iehnhr lost his mother, who had 
long suffered from dropsy. He was then on his way 
to Amsterdam, with the view of negotiating a loan to 
purchase the departure of the French. But the 
Dutch merchants, who had already lost by similar 
transactions with Spain, hung back, and it was only 
the spirit of M. Valckenaer that enabled him, after 
long delays, to realize his purpose. 

In the year 1810, Niebuhr, who was now thirty-four 
years of age, abandoned politics, and, in the capacity 
of historiographer to the king, recommenced those 
literary labours which had been only intermitted, but 
never wholly suspended, during his past twenty years 
of public service. At the opening of the TJniversity 
of Berlin, he delivered those lectures which formed 
the foundation of his grand work, the "History of 
Bome," Of this remarkable work it will be sufficient 
to say, that, even where the scepticism of the author 
leads him to carry criticism to excess, and to substi- 
tute possible theorieis for probable facts, his learning 
is never wanting to corroborate his fancy and imagin- 
ation. If we, at times, feel persuaded that scepticism 
has been carried too far, we must, at the same time, 
confess, that never was incredulity less dogmatical. 
A search after truth, or, at all events, after something 
like truth, is the whole aim of the work. Heavy, and 
at times obscure in diction, it nevertheless possesses 
a strange charm. The early history, in particular, 
seems l&e the story of a myerf^erious race, of whom aU 
we know is uncertainty, while, when Rome begins to 
be oyac^, her politics, finances, and social condition are 
brought before our eyes with a life-Hke fo3Pce that com- 
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pels conviction, and makes us even doubt our disbelief 
of the more imaginative passages of the history. 

At first, Niebuhr's lectures were delivered gratis, 
but he at length took lees, nobly devoting the pro- 
ceeds to the relief of the distress which the character 
of the times rendered almost inevitable. On the 
evacuation of Berlin by the French, in February, 
1813, Niebuhr shared in the national rejoicings, and 
entered into the landwehr, or national guard^ with 
enthusiastic delight. Even his wife ielt proud at her 
husband's going through the exercises, and Niebuhr 
himself wished to have entered a regular regiment, 
but the king would not sufier him to do so, wisely 
considering that his services might be far more pro- 
fitably employed. Niebuhr next appeared in cha- 
racter of editor, and the Prussicm Correspondent for 
some time occupied the intervals allowed by his various 
engagements, although he could never attend to it for 
any long period. 

In April, 1813, Niebuhr was again employed in 
diplomacy, and, in the middle of August, he followed 
the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of Eussia, to 
Prague. Here he was taken extremely ill, and his un- 
pleasant position with his former friend. Stein, the 
representative of the Bussian interests, tended to in- 
crease the evil. The declining health of his wife, and 
the death of his father, added to his distresses, and, 
in the midst of greatness and influence, he doubtless 

Eined for the tranquil retirement of an intellectual 
fe, apart from the cabals and harassments of a man 
in power. 

On the 21st of June, Niebuhr received the last 
farewell from his dear wife. Of his feelings we can 
form no conception. "Their early marriage, — ^the 
perfect harmony of their sentiments and tastes, — the 
perils and anxieties they had shared during the war, — 
the passionate interest with which they both regarded 
political events, — even their childishness, had bound 

T 
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them so closely together, that they had scarcely a 
thought or a wish apart from each other." * 

But his fortitude did not desert him, and he ac- 
cepted the office of ambassador to Borne, in order to 
negotiate a concordat with the Pope. His departure 
was, however, delayed, in consequence of the wish of 
Hardenberg to make him a member of a commiasion 
to draw up a new constitution. 

Although the remembrance of his wife, who had 
so often cheered on his labours, prevented him from 
returning to his Eoman history, he was busily em- 
ployed upon the study of Boman jurisprudence, and 
upon various political writings. The visit of his inti- 
mate friend and correspondent, Madame Hensler, and 
her niece, gave a happy turn to his melancholy soli- 
tude. Margaret Hensler soothed him with her gentle 
attentions, and delighted him with her sweet singing. 
Before he left Berlin they were married. 

Although Niebuhr's second wife was, imliappily, 
nearly as delicate as the first object of his affections, 
Niebuhr became the father of four children, three of 
whom survived him. But, afiectionately as he loved 
and appreciated his second wife, his letters, even when 
addressed to her, abound in tender reminiscences of 
his"Milly;" nor does the second Madame Niebuhr 
appear to have felt any petty low-minded jealousies 
on the subject. Aware that the intensity of a first 
attachment, of so happy a character, could never 
transfer itself wholly to a second object, she was con- 
tent to share the tenderest regards and kindliest 
attentions of so great a man. S^o word of vexation 
or annoyance seems ever to have estranged their feel- 
ings, even momentarily, from each other; and the 
powerful bond of happy and lively children made 
Niebuhr's dwelling again a comfortable home to him. 

In July, 1816, Niebuhr quitted Berlin, accompanied 
by his mend, Dr. Brandis, as Secretary of Legation. 

* Life and Letters, vol. ii. p. 2. 
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On his way he yisited Munich, partly to inspect the 
manuscripts of the Royal Library, partly to see his 
old friend, Jacobi. Thence prociBeding to Inspruck, 
he visited the memorable scenes of the Tyrolese war. 
At Yerona he made a longer stay, and it was here 
that he discovered the valuable Institutes of the 
!Boman lawyer, Gaius. He reached Borne on the 7th 
of October. 

Here he soon became a favourite with Pius VII^ 
and with Cardinal Oonsalvi, of whose character as a 
statesman he had preconceived the highest opinion. 
Eansacking the Vatican, he brought to light various 
inedited fragments of classic authors, which he pre- 
pared for the press, although they were not published 
for some years. He also took great pleasure in the 
society p/the young German ^Bt^ sketching at 
Eome ; in ^t, in one letter he declares that, " among 
the present living occupants of Eome, our German 
artists alone have any worth in them ; and in their 
society, as for as their sphere reaches, you may some- 
times transport yourself for a few hours into a better 
world." Of the local society, he seems to have but a 
poor opinion, remarking, " Every Tuesday there is a 
large dinner-party at the Erench Ambassador's, which, 
as it always consists of the same persons, gets more 
tiresome every day." 

Some almost libellous attacks upon his History 
compelled him, in one instance, to resort to legal 
measures for their suppression, he having been accused 
of tearing the fragments of Gains out of books be- 
longing to the Cathedral Chapter at Verona. G-reat 
bodily illness harassed him, but his mind remained 
clear and vigorous as ever. 

In 1821, the arrival of Count Hardenberg put a 
satisfactory conclusion to the negotiations pendmg at 
Home, Niebuhr gladly waiving his own shftre of the 
credit. He was occupied, however, in a more conge- 
nial task, namely, the topographical description of 
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Borne, in conjunction witli Buhsen, Brandis, and 
Cotta. 

In 1822, the King of Prussia, accompanied bj a 
small retinue, paid a short visit to Borne, and was 
accompanied by Niebuhr and Baron Humboldt to the 
most celebrated localities in the city and its neigh- 
bourhood* He now solicited urgently to be recalled 
from office, a request which was at length reluct- 
antly granted. 

After a sojourn in Berlin, Niebuhr retired to Boim, 
where the concluding years of his life were spent. 
"His freedom from other occupations and cares 
enabled him at last seriously to undertake the accom- 
plishment of his promise to Amelia, and continue his 
Koman history. He returned to the vocation which 
had in his youth floated before him as the true ideal 
of his life, namely, the position of a public instructor; 
and found ample opportunity to redeem the vow he 
had made in Ms early years, to extend guidance and 
assistance to any young men who might hereafter 
encounter the same intellectual difficulties through 
which he had to work his own way." 

His lectures were now almost entirely extempora- 
neous, but his hesitation of speech at times inter- 
rupted the fluency which gives so great a zest to 
oratory. Yet, harsh and disjointed as was his style, 
his whole soul was in the subject. He not only com- 
municated facts, but thoughts, — thoughts which re- 
produced themselves in the minds of others, and 
which, while they carried conviction in themselves, 
yet gave birth to new deductions, and elicited an 
ever-fruitful spirit of investigation. But despite the 
interest he took in literary and professional duties, 
Niebuhr was as good a practical citizen as ever. His 
death, in fact, caused as great sorrow to his civic as to 
his literary friends, and the citizens of Bonn had good 
reason to deplore the loss of one who had been mer- 
chant^ politician, and financialist, and all three with 
singular success. 
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He never affected to be above the ordinary matters 
of life, nor did his house, either in its management or 
decoration, betray the smallest affectation or eccen- 
tricity. His habits were of the simplest character. 
Rising at seven, a plain dinner at one, and a social 
cup of tea at eight, with an after-dinner chat about 
th& contents of the newspapers — ^were every-day 
things. The smallest household occurrences — the 
most trifling grievances of his children — were all of 
importance with him. He wisely held that a great 
man is never made greater by affecting to despise 
small matters. 

A violent cold, terminating in inflammation, proved 
fatal to Niebuhr on the 1st of January, 1831, and his 
affectionate wife, Tvho had long been suffering from an 
affection of the chest, survived him only ten days. 
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The name of Arnold appears in our pages rather in 
reference to his abilities as the exponent of iN'iebulir's 
historical views, and as the elegant adapter of Grerman 
historical criticism, than from any remarkable pecu- 
liarities of his boyhood. But he possesses another still 
greater claim to our remembrance, I mean his amiable 
and upright character, and his noble vocation as *^ prince 
of schoolmasters." 

The seventh child of a humble family at Cowes, lie 
was sent in 1803 to Warminster School, and in 1807 
he removed to the classic precincts of Winchester, 
where he became a scholar of the college, and remained 
till 1811. Of this venerable ci^, and noble collegiate 
estabhshment, he ever retained the most kindly re- 
membrance ; while the excellent management of the 
school, imder Dr. Goddard, the head master, and Dr. 
Gbbell, may have suggested the germs of that system 
which made Arnold the friend and companion, as well 
as the tutor and adviser, of his own pupils in after 
life. 

His early impressions were strong, and he never 
lost the recollection of the interest which the naval 
and military news, with which the Isle of Wight was 
replete, produced in his mind. To sail rival Lilli- 
putian fleets in his father's garden, or to get up a 
mock battle after the Homeric style, and with such 
weapons as could be extemporized for the occasion, 
was his greatest delight, while, like Walter Scott, he 
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was paaaionately fond of ballad poetry, and used to 
entertain his Winchester schoolfellows with reci- 
tations. His own compositions were aU in the same 
style, and a long poem of " Simon de Montfort," in 
imitation of "Marmion," procured for him the dis- 
tinction of being called " Poet Arnold," to distinguish 
him from another boy of the same name. Even at 
seven years of age he had written a little tragedy 
called "Piercy, Earl of Northumberland," chiefly 
remarkable for the correctness of its language and 
spelling, matters not unfrequently overlooked in ju- 
venile compositions. 

But history and geography had always been his 
favourite pursuits, and a present of Smollett's " History 
of England," which had been given him when only 
three years of age, as a reward for his accuracy in 
explaining some " picture-lessons " of history, was a 
fact treasured in his memory to the latest period of 
his life. A proof of his early bent this way is, that 
when, in his professional chair at Oxford, he quoted 
Priestley's " Lectures on History," it was from the re- 
collection of what he had 'read when eight years of 
age. At Winchester he read Russell's "Modem 
Europe," Gibbon, and Mitford ; and it 'was here 
that he first began to perceive the want of accuracy 
and carefulness in the Boman, as contrasted with the 
Greek, historians. 

"We must now pass on to his early Collegiate career, 
some idea of which may be formed from the following 
remarks of Mr. Justice Coleridge. Speaking of Ar- 
nold's first terms at Corous Christi, he writes : — 

" He came to us in Lent Term, 1811, from Win- 
chester, winning his election against several very re- 
spectable candidates. He was a mere boy in ap- 
pearance as well as in age ; but we saw in a very short 
time that he was quite equal to take his part in the 
arguments of the common room ; and he was, I rather 
think, admitted by Mr. Cook at once into his senior 
class. As he was equal, so was he ready to take part 
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in our discussions; lie was fond of conversation on 
serious matters, and vebement in argument ; fearless 
too in advancing his opinions — which, to say the truth, 
often startled us a good deal ; but he was ingenuous 
and candid, and though the fearlessness with which, 
so young as he was, he. advanced his opinions might 
have seemed to betoken presumption, yet the good 
temper with which he bore retort or rebuke relieved 
him from that imputation; he was bold and warm, 
because so far as his knowledge went he saw very 
clearly, and he was an ardent lover of truth, but I 
never saw in him even then a grain of vanity or con- 
ceit. I have said that some of his opinions startled 
us a good deal ; and we were indeed for the most 
part tories in church and state, great respecters of 
things as they were, and not very tolerant of the dis- 
position which he brought with him to question their 
wisdom. Many and long were the conflicts we had, 
and with unequal numbers. I think I have seen all 
the leaders of the common room engaged with him at 
once, with little order or consideration, as may be 
supposed, and not always with great scrupulosity as to 
the fairness of our arguments. This was attended by 
no loss of regard, and scarcely ever, or seldom, by 
even momentary loss of temper. We did not always 
convince him — perhaps we ought not always to have 
done so — yet in the end a considerable modification of 
his opinions was produced ; in one of his letters to 
me, written at a much later period, he mentions this 
change. In truth, there were those among us calcu- 
lated to produce an impression on his affectionate 
heart and ardent, ingenuous mind ; and the rather be- 
cause the more we saw of him, and the more we 
battled with him, the more manifestly did we respect 
and love him ; the feeliug with which we argued gave 
additional power to our arguments over a disposition 
such as his ; and thus he became attached to young 
men of the most different tastes and intellects ; his 
love for each taking a different colour, more or less 
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blended with respect, fondness, or even humour, ac- 
cording to those diflferences ; and in return, they all 
uniting in love and respect for him." 

Arnold was far from being a finished scholar when 
he came to college, nor did he leave the university 
with an amount of scholarship commensurate with his 
natural abilities, or indicative of the success which 
was to reward them. Things and facts, rather than 
words, occupied his attention. "Wholly wrapt up in 
the historians, or in the political and social treatises of 
Aristotle, he failed to perceive that, by injudiciously 
undervaluing verbal criticism, he was, in many in- 
stances, defeating his own purpose. To settle the 
text is surely of the utmost importance before we 
venture upon arguing upon the statements it contains. 
The consequences are easily traced in his writings. 
His edition of Thucydides is of little value, either in 
amending the corruptions, or clearing up the diffi- 
culties of an author whose obscurity of language and 
clearness of thoughts seem almost miraculously at 
variance. There is none of the patient sifting of con- 
tradictory readings — none of the careful comparison 
of passages — which can alone help us to the true un- 
derstanding of an ancient author. A few popular 
historical dissertations, and some clear and satisfactory 
elucidations of geographical difficulties, are all that the 
work can be commended for. Even in his Roman 
history, while feeling his superior elegance of narra- 
tive style, we cannot but be convinced how far he 
falls below Niebuhr in the power of bringing together 
corroborative evidence, and of detecting facts even in 
the most minute theory of derivation, or the critical 
adjustment even of a fragment of antiquity. 

Although not much of a poet, and apparently far 
less alive to the charms of verse than might have been 
expected, he paid a fair attention to the writings of 
our English poets, and, later in life, to those of Greece 
and Rome likewise. But Aristotle and Thucydides 
were his household gods. The maxims of the former 
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were quoted by him aa oracles, and even wben se- 
lecting bis son s nniversity, his aftection for the Sta- 
girite predominated, and turned the scale in fkvour of 
Oxford. His fondness for Thucjdides was exemplified 
in his undertaking, at an early period, a lexicon of 
that author, which ended in the popular edition still 
in use. So thoroughly had he imbibed the styles both 
of Thucydides, Herodotus, and Xenophon, that he 
could write a narrative of ordinary occurrences after 
the manner of either of those authors. 

He was one of the earliest members of a small de- 
bating club called the Attic Sodety, but hi^ manner, 
always seasoned with a degree of bashfiilness, ren- 
dered him but an embarrassed speaker. Moreover, 
although by no means timid in advancing his own 
opinions, he had so acute a perception of anything 
irrelevant or out of place, that he exercised a caution 
not very common, but extremely necessary, to young 
speakers. 

" Arnold's bodily recreations," continues Coleridge, 
" were walking and bathing. It was a particular 
delight to him, with two or three companions, to make 
what he called a skirmish across the country; on 
these occasions, we deserted the road, crossed fences, 
and leaped ditches, or fell into them : he enjoyed the 
country round Oxford, and, while out in this way, his 
spirits would rise, and his mirth overflowed. Though 
delicate in appearance, and not giving promise of 
great muscular strength, yet his form was light, and 
he was capable of going long distances, and bearing 
much fatigue. 

'^ To his last moment of health, he had the same pre- 
dilections; indeed, he was, as much as any I ever 
knew, one whose days were 

' Bound each to oftch by natural piety.* 

His manhood had all the tastes and feelings of his 
youth, only more developed and better regulated. 
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The same passion for the sea and shipping, and hia 
favourite Isle of Wight ; the same love for external 
nature. The same readiness in viewing the character- 
istic features of a country, and its marked positions, 
or the most beautiful points of a prospect, for all which 
he was remarkable in afber life, we noticed in him 
then. When Professor Buckland, then one of our 
fellows, began his career in that science to the 
advancement of which he has coutributed so much, 
Arnold became one of his most earnest and intelligent 

Eupils, and you know how familiarly and practically 
e applied geological facts in all his later years.*' 

After a mghly successful career as a fellow of Oriel, 
and as a private tutor, Arnold, who had been ordained 
in December, 1818, married Mary, the youngest 
daughter of the Eev. John Penrose, and settled at 
Laleham, near Staines. Here he remained for the 
next nine years, receiving seven or eight young men 
as private pupils, previous to their entering the uni- 
versities. The following account of the system pur- 
sued here is well deserving of attention — exemplifying, 
as it does, all those beautiful features which afterwards 
rendered his management of Kugby School an admir- 
able but difficult model for imitation. It is from one 
of his pupils, who afterwards became his assistant at 
Eugby. 

^ The most remarkable thing which struck me at 
once on joining the Laleham circle was the wonder- 
ful healthmess of tone and feeling which prevailed in 
it. Everything about me I immediately found to be 
most real ; it was a place where a new-comer at once 
felt that a great and earnest work was going forward. 
Dr. Arnold's great power as a private tutor resided in 
this, that he gave such an intense earnestness to life. 
Every pupil was made to feel that there was a work 
for him to do — ^that his happiness, as well as his duty, 
lay in doing that work well. Hence, an indescribable 
zest was communicated to a young man's feeling about 
life : a strange joy came over him on discovering that 
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he had the means of being useful, and thus of being 
happy ; and a deep respect and ardent attachment 
sprung up towards him who had taught him thus to 
value life and his own self, and his work and mission 
in this world. All this was founded on the breadth 
and comprehensiveness of Arnold's character, as well 
as its striking truth and reality, on the unfeigned 
regard he had for work of all kinds, and the sense 
he had of its value, both for the complex aggregate 
of society, and the growth and perfection of the 
individual. Thus, pupils of the most different natures 
were keenly stimidated; none felt that he was left 
out, or that, because he was not endowed with large 
powers of mind, there was no sphere open to him in 
the honourable pursuit of usefulness. This wonder- 
ful power of making all his pupils respect themselves, 
and of awakening in them a consciousness of the 
duties that God had assigned to them personally, and 
of the consequent reward each should have of his 
labours, was one of Arnold's most characteristic fea- 
tures as a trainer of youth ; he possessed it eminently 
at Eugby ; but, if I may trust my own vivid recollec- 
tions, he had it quite as remarkably at Laleham. His 
hold over all his pupils, I know, perfectly astonished 
me. It was not so much an enthusiastic admiration 
for his genius, or learning, or eloquence, which stirred 
within them ; it was a sympathetic thrill, caught from 
a spirit that was earnestly at work in the world — 
whose work was healthy, sustained, and constantly- 
carried forward in the fear of G-od — a work that was 
founded on a deep sense of its duty and its value ; 
and was coupled with such a true humility, such an 
unaffected simplicity, that others could not help being 
invigorated by the same feeling, and with the belief 
that they, too, in their measure, could go and do 
likewise. 

" In all this, there was no excitement, no predilec- 
tion for one class of work above another ; no enthusi- 
* for any onesided object ; but an humble, profound, 
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and most religious consciousness that work is the ap- 
pointed caUiDg of man on earth, the end for which his 
various faculties were given, the element in which his 
nature is ordained to develop itself, and in which his 
progressive advance towards heaven is to lie. Hence, 
each pupil felt assured of Arnold's sympathy in his 
own particular growth and character of talent ; in 
striving to cultivate his own gifts, in whatever direc- 
tion they might lead him, he infallibly found Arnold 
not only approving, but positively and sincerely 
valuing for themselves the result he had arrived at ; 
and that approbation and esteem gave a dignity and 
a worth both to himself and his labour. 

" His humility was very deeply seated ; his respect 
for all knowledge sincere. A strange feeling passed 
over the pupil's mind when he found great, ana often 
undue, credit given him for knowledge of which his 
tutor was ignorant. But this generated no conceit : 
the example before his eyes daily reminded him that 
it was only as a means of usefulness, as an improve- 
ment of talents for his own good and that of others, 
that knowledge was valued. He could not find com- 
fort, in the presence of such reality, in any shallow 
knowledge. 

" There was then, as afterwards, great simplicitrv in 
his religious character. It was no isolated part of his 
nature, it was a bright and genial light snining on 
every branch of his life. He took very great pains 
with the Divinity lessons of his pupils; and his 
lectures were admirable, and, I distinctly remember, 
very higlily prized for their depth and originality. 
Neither generally in ordinary conversation, nor in ms 
walks with his pupils, was his style of speaking 
directly or mainly religious : but he was ever ready to 
discuss any religious question ; whilst the depth and- 
truth of his nature, and the earnestness of nis reU- 
gious convictions and feelings, were ever biursting 
forth, so as to make it, strongly felt that his life, both 
outward and inward, was rooted in G-od. 
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** In the details of daily business, the qnantitj of 
time that he devoted to his pupils was very remark- 
able ; lessons began at seven, and, with the interval of 
breakfast, lasted till nearly three ; then he would walk 
with his pupils, and dine at half-past five. At seven, 
he usually had some lesson on hand, and it was onlj 
when we were all gathered up in the drawing-room, 
■after tea, amidst young men on all sides of him, that 
he would commence work for himself, in writing his 
sermons or Soman history. 

" Who that ever had the happiness of being at 
Laleham does not remember the li&fhtness and ioyous- 
ness of heart with which he would romp and pliy in 
the garden, or plunge vdth a boy's deught into the 
Thames ; or the merty fun with which he would battle 
vdth spears with his pupils ? "Which of them does 
not recollect how the tutor entered into his amuse- 
ments with scarcely less glee than himself? "* 

Too many persons are yet living — ^living in the 
bloom of life, and in the full freshness of the remem- 
brance of their life at Rugby, to render it either 
necessanr or expedient for me to enter into the details 
of Arnold's system of government. He still lives in 
the recollection of many a pupil, who can fondly and 
gratefully trace back the rise of his own success to 
the kindly instructions, and the gentlemanly tone 
of discipline, which made Rugby the school of 
England during the lifetime of Arnold. But, if 
we would estimate his character aright, we must- 
endeavour to iudge of him, not as a scholar, but as a 
man. , Far hJeJr to many of his contemporaries, 
both in accuracy and extent of scholarship, he, never- 
theless, left them at a distance, when that most impor- 
tant of aU teachiDg, the discipline of the human heart, 
was concerned. Exemplary and irreproachable in 
every transaction of private life, as scrupulous in 
watching the dictates of his own conscience as he was 

* Quoted in Arnold's Life, vol. L p. 41, sqq. 
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liberal in judging that of another, he was to all around 
him a model of strict honour and unshaken integrity. 
Compelled by his own conscience to dissent from many 
of the dearest of his early associates, he never blenched 
from avowing what he held to be the truth : of the 
miserable shuffling and equivocations into which a 
leaning towards Eomanism must inviegle its victim, 
he knew nothing. His writings on such matters were 
clear, definite, and honest ; he was a weak sectarian, 
because he doubted that sectarianism possessed any 
strength save the foUy of its votaries ; ne loved con- 
scientiousness in all shapes, but he could not bear to 
hear conscience alleged as a plea for intolerance, su- 
perstition, or that affectation of unity which has, in 
reality, proved the groundwork and prime agent of 
Bchismatism itself. 

The leisure months which his school duties per- 
mitted were spent by him at a small estate called 
Pox How, near Eydal Mount, in Westmoreland ; but 
he never lost sight of his partiality for Laleham, and 
even expressed an opinion that, were he not occupied 
with Eugby, he would yet go back to reside there. 
The improvement of his Thucydides, and his " Roman 
History," and the preparation or revisal of other 
works — all connected with his favourite study — occu- 
pied much of his time ; but even these engagements 
did not prevent him mixing largely in society, and 
keeping up a correspondence which, for style, variety, 
and interest, must vie with the choicest collections of 
the epistles of great men. 

The death of this truly good man was painfully 
sudden and unexpected. His system had never been 
remarkable for s&ength, although change of scene, and 
a love of athletic amusements, had tended to keep off 
disease, and his natural activity of mind had pre- 
vented that languid listlessness which is often the 
best friend and encourager of the approaching malady. 
But his father had died suddenly of spasm of tne 
heart — a complaint which is, uiifortunately, often 
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transferred to the offspring. It was so with Dr. 
Arnold. He retired to bed in apparently perfect 
health, but on waking on Sunday morning, June 12th, 
1842, he complained of a sharp pain across his chest. 
It extended to his arm ; medical aid was called in, but 
after a few hours of intense suffering, and earnest 
prayer, he expired. Eew men have ever been more 
sincerely regretted, even by those whom difference 
of opinion and mistaken zeal had made his anta- 
gonists. 



for the exercise itself. In the former, I soon found 
that blockheads with better memories could much 
surpass me; but for the latter I was particidarly 
distinguished." 

Hogarth's first dehiit in art was of the humblest 
character. His father possessed too small means to 

V 
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allow him those opportunities for study which render 
every profession expensive at its outset, and he bound 
him apprentice to an engraver of silver plates. But 
our hero did not care to confine himself to crests and 
coats of arms ; and before he was " out of his time " 
he had become a good draughtsman, and had gaiued a 
fair knowledge of colouring. He wished to combine 
the artiat and the eograver — characters which we 
have already seen uxiit^d in the greatest artist of 
Italy — and to gain the power, not only of delineating, 
but of reproducing his own ideas. " Many reasons," 
he says, ** led me to wish that I cooid find ihe shorter 
;path, — ^ forms and characters in my mmd, — said, 
instead of copying the lines, try to read iSie language, 
and, tf possiMe, find the grammar of the ait by 
bringing into one focus the variouB observatacMis I 
liad made, and then trying by my pow«r <m iJke 
•canvass how far my plan enabled me to €(»Eilnne 
and apply them to practice. For tliis purpose I 
considered, what various ways, and to what difiSsr- 
ent purposes, the memory might be applied; and 
fell u;gon one most suitable to my situation and 
idle disposition; laying it down finrt as an axiom, 
that he who could by any m«anB acquire, and retain 
in bis memory, perfect ideas of the subjects he 
meant to draw, would hscve as clear a fcoowledge of 
t3ie figure as a man who can write freeLj hath of 
the twenty-five letters of the alphabet and their 
infinite comlmiations." 

Hogarth certainly made iJie most rf ihe expe- 
rience which the streets of London, and its lowest 
haunts, must have afforded in those days. A battle 
in an ale-shop, a more exciting meUe hetween a 
couple of "fish-fags'* (happily BMingsgate no longer 
hoasts such beings), or an equally ludicrous scene 
at the p^^" courts of justice, — all these wctc trea- 
sured up, to be afterwards reproduced — soinetifnes 
with the irory countenances of the principals con- 
cerned, or even of the bystanders — in some one 
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of those wondrous paintings, which, though dege- 
nerating into some of the coarseness inseparable from 
the times, are peihaps, to this day, unequalled as 
profound satires upon the wilful vioe Jind recklessness 
of mankind. 

Hogarth was still, however, employed in works of 
the most trivial . character 3 and although his shop- 
bills, circulars, coats of arms, and other early works^ 
have been collected by, «nd still have some value in 
the eyes ol^ the dilettanti, they are wholly unworthy 
of his afterrfame. Nor are his illustrations to 
"Hudibras," published in 1726, adequate either to 
the admirable hurmour of the book, or to the powers 
which he subseque&tly displayed in a ^aiilar field. 
As a portrait-painter, he became tolerably popular; 
but it was soon found that a tendency to caricature, 
rather than to flatter and embellish, rendered his 
likenesses unpleasing; and Hogarth threw up the 
task with a sbc^ at the vanity of the public, and a 
less reasonable growl at the jealousy of his pro- 
fessional brethren. 

On the 25th of March, 1729, Hogarth contracted a 
stolen match with the only daughter of Sir James 
ThomhiU. For a long time the fiother resisted all 
attempts at reconciliation ; but the popularity of the 
series of prints entitled "The H!ark)t's Progress " at 
length appeased his anger. Hogarth was now rising 
in public esteem. The "Eake's Progress," and 
the quieter and less objectionable series, entided, 
"Marriage a la Mode" (now in the National 
Gallery), proved wonderfully successful. Twelve 
hundred subscribers' names were entered for the 
"Harlot's Progress;" it was dramatized at various 
houses ; and, still stranger to say, £un-mounts were 
engraved, containing miniature copies of the plates. 

But Hogarth was less fortunate in iiie sale of ihb 
originals. He wisely disdained to saerifloe them at 
prices below their value ; and those, whose wealth and 
taste seemed to make them the most probable pub- 
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lishers, hung back. Possibly, the fact that so many 
copies had been circulated, among people of all 
classes, detracted somewhat from the value of the 
paintings, which, after being sacrificed at an almost 
nominal price at a sale, realized, in after times, far 
greater sums than their artist ever received. 

Hogarth's works — thanks even to the penny 
journals ! — are too widely known to require analysis 
or description here ; nor are the events of his life 
fraught with much interest. But his position as a 
philosopher and moralist on paper places him almost 
beyond the pale of mere art. There is a depth of 
thoughtfulness, a weighty import of meaning, even in 
the slightest details of his pictures, which ever 
shadows forth a great intention. He is too earnest 
ever to be redundant. Even his worst . caricatures 
find their own place in the picture, and lose their 
revolting character by their perfect congruity. It is 
true that the ensemble is, at first sight, often nn- 
pleasing ; and that we are apt to look at the picture 
as a mere ebullition of vulgar mirth or excited spleen. 
But, once examine the details, — once search into the 
delicate shades of humour or feeling, — alternating as 
they do with almost Protean vivacity, — and we feel 
that a great mind is working beneath, and that hours 
of thought and contemplation are required for the 
just appreciation of what we would fain comprehend 
in a five minutes' glance. ' 

Hogarth's national prejudices were strong, and in 
his "Grate of Calais" he has left them ludicrously 
chronicled. But he was equally ammerciful in show- 
ing up the errors of his own countrymen. Would 
we picture to ourselves the debauchery and dissolute- 
ness of our soldiers of the time, where can we find 
such a description as he has lefb us in the " March to 
Pinchley." Would we read a philippic against city- 
feasts and city inactivity, where can we better find. 
it than in the '^ Election," or in some of the scenes 
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of the "Idle and Industrious Apprentice." And 
how masterly are the representations of London 
thieves and gamblers throughout that last fearful 
scries ! What terrible things are fashionable listless- 
ness and extravagance, as developed in the catastrophe 
of "Marriage a la Mode!" Yet it must be con- 
fessed, that Hogarth is almost entirely a satirist. 
He has little power to interest us with the quieter 
scenes of private life. He contemplates the dark 
side, and nis contrasts are always powerful, but 
seldom pleasing. 

The following observations of that delightful critic, 
Charles Lamb, will be not unwelcome : — 

" It is the fashioli with those who cry up the great 
historical school in this country, at the head of which 
Sir Joshua Beynolds is placed, to exclude Hogarth 
from that school, as an artist of an inferior and vulgar 
class. Those persons seem to me to confound the 
painting of subjects in common or vulgar life with 
the being a vulgar artist. The quantity of thought 
which Hogarth crowds into every picture would alone 
unvulgarize every subject he might choose. Let us 
take the lowest of his subjects — ^the print called " Q-in 
Lane." Here is plenty of poverty and low stuff to 
disgust upon a superficial view; and accordingly a 
cold spectator feels nimself immediately disgusted and 
repelled. I have seen many turn away from it, not 
being able to bear it. The same persons would, per- 
haps, have looked with great complacency upon 
Poussin's celebrated picture of the * Plague of Athens.' 
Disease, and death, and bewildering terror, in Athe- 
nian garments are endurable, and come, as the delicate 
critics express it, * within the limits of pleasurable 
sensation ;' but the scenes of their own St. Giles's, 
delineated by their own countrymen, are too shocking 
to think of. Tet if we could abstract our mind from 
the fascinating colours of the picture, and forget the 
coarse execution (in some respects) of the print, in- 
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tended, as it was, to be a daeap plate, accessible ta 
tbe poorer sort of people^ lor wkose instruction it waa 
done — I think ^e could barre no hesitation in coio- 
ferring the paba of snperior genhis upon Hogarth, 
comparing this work cf his with Ponsain's picture. 
There is more imagroatioik in it, — ^that power which 
draws all things to one^— whieh makes Idlings, animate 
and inanimate, beings with their attributes, subjects 
and theiir aecessaries, take one colour, and serve to 
one effect. Bverythiaig in the pniat, to use a» vulgar 
expression, tells. Every part is fuU of * stiaBge images, 
of death*' It is pedectly aanaaring aoaid astounding to 
look at. Not onk- tlie two pTocoia^at %ure9-, the 
women and tiie hal£-desd man, which are as temMe 
as anything which Michael Angelo ever drew, but 
evetythHig else in the pomxt eonftnbates to bewildeir 
and stnpify, — the very hionses, a& I heaard a &iend of 
miiDe express it, tumbling aU. abouds im varioiis direC" 
tions, seem dnaoik, — seem absohitd^y reddng from the 
eiect of that doabolical spirit of pkren^ which goea. 
forth over the whole eompositkm. To show the 
poetical and ahnosi psophetkal eoncepAioai in the 
artist, one little eireuimstanee may serve. J^Tot cobk 
tent with the ^ring and dead Bgure% which he has 
strewed in promsion over the prc^r scene of the 
action, he shows yon what (c^ a Imidred nature) iai 
passing beyond it;. Close by the sheE in which,, b^r 
the direction a)f the parish beadle, a mane ia dq^oait- 
ing his wife, is an old waill, whieh, partakiavg of the 
uBsversal decay around it, ia tiambdiaiig to piieeca'. 
Through a gap in this waU are seen three figorei^ 
which appear to make a part in somie finieral pro»> 
cession which is passing by on the oth^ side of 
the wall,, out of the sphere of the compesrldoiK. 
This extending of the inderest beyosid the bounds of 
the snhjiect' comd only have been comceiTed hj a great, 
gesuus." 
The latter days of Hogarth's life were douded hy 
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some annoyances, to which he had partly exposed 
himself by a personal satire on some of the Whigs, 
especially "Wilkes and Churchill. In the summer of 
1764 he retired to Chiswick, where he experienced 
some benefit from the change of air ; but he died sud- 
denly on his return to his London residence, at the 
Hotel de la Sabloniere, in Leicester Square. 
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Sir i^umas Jakme. 



In Sib Thomas Laweence wo behold a less power- 
ful, but more refined, school of art than that of 
Hogarth, brought to greater perfection, despite even 
greater disadvantages of early education. Indeed, it 
is questionable whether the annals of art present any 
parallel case of equal excellence, attained with such 
rapidity, and so exclusively without instruction, or 
opportunities for study. 

Thomas Lawrence was bom at Bristol, on the 13th 
of April, 1769. His father kept the White Lion Inn 
and the American Coffee House, and also rented a 
small farm on the outskirts of the city. Although 
his early habits and occupations, and his natural tastes, 
rendered him wholly unfit for such a business, two 
gentlemen advanced him funds for another similar 
speculation ; and, in 1772, he became landlord of the 
Black Bear at Devizes. 

The journey to Bath, then in the zenith of its 
fashionable glory, was not at that time performed ia 
a day, and the Black Bear became the nightly resting- 
place for the motley host of company that flocked 
thither. Mr. Lawrence, doubtless, enjoyed the society- 
well enough; but his passion for polite literature 
threatened to render his capacity of innkeeper a 
dangerous one. His attempts at original poetry had 
drawn forth the satirical attacks of Chatterton, who 
was about sixteen years of age when our host was in. 
the full glory of his hostelry and of the belles-lettres. 
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His beau-like appearance has been well described 
as follows : — " His large, fine person was decorated 
Avith a well-powdered wig, more elaborate and bushy 
than even the fashion of the day warranted. On the 
top of this was a diminutive three-cornered cocked 
hat. The flaps of his waistcoat, and skirts of his 
black coat, with his immense ruffles, and long laced 
cravat, carried the remarkable costume of the period 
to an. almost ludicrous extravagance. Such was his 
dress and appearance at Devizes. He had rather a 
large face, which combined the expression of drollery, 
of animal enjoyment, and of intellectual shrewdness. 
His gait by no means corresponded with his corporeal 
dignity : it was rather expressive of the unequal and 
rapid transitions of his mind ; and its fluttering, strut- 
ting effect formed a contrast to the importance of his 
figure, and the impression of his manner.'' * 

But young Thomas Lawrence, his son, was the 
great "phenomenon** of the establishment, and the 
guests were often victimized into listening to his reci- 
tations from English poetry. His memory was, in- 
deed, wonderful; at four years old he recited the 
poem of " Joseph and his Brethren ;" at five, Addi- 
son's "Nymphs of Solyma;'* and, at seven, the whole 
of Milton's " Lycidas," which he learnt with almost 
incredible rapidity. But there is little doubt that few 
guests who arrived, tired and hungry, at the Black 
Bear, would not have preferred satisfactory details as 
to " bed and board" to the most tempting recitation 
from Shakespere or Milton. 

This was, however, his father's darling weakness ; 
and one anecdote, strongly illustrative of our hero's 
early genius, must not be passed over. 

Lord Kenyon, one of the sharpest of lawyers, and 
one whom no innkeeper could hope to cajole, stopped 
with his lady at Devizes one evening, about fifteen 
years before he received his peerage. His wife was 

* Juvenile Library, vol. i. p. 205, sq. 
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in an ill-hvmoiip at being oM^ed to stop oa l^r nmy 
to the temple of the fiiahionable woM, wbes, donn^ 
an altereatioB with her husband^ Mr. Lawrence en* 
teredy armed, aa nsual, with Shakespere and Mikon 
under either arm, and at once commenced a panegyrie 
on his beantifid hoj, who, "though entf nre years 
old, would either r^earse them poetry, or take tiieir 
lAenesees." 

One can scareelj asy to what demeostraticms &iB 
ill-timed intermption to a dmoestic squabble ni%ht 
hare led, had not littie Lawr^iee capered into the 
room, mounted on a stieft. His beaBtifkl comtte- 
nnnee, flushed with the ^ow of health and exerdse, 
interested them at once ; neither the sardonic lawyer 
nor his wife seemed dtspleaaed at this diTersion fifom 
their altercation. 

At lengfth, Mrs. Kenyon took the boy on her knee, 
and asked him whether he conld take her kusbaond's 
likeness. "With amusing self-confidence, the nrehin 
replied, "Ay; and very like too!"* After a lit^ 
more skirmishii^ about the room, he seated himself is 
an arm-chair moimted on the table, and fetched off 
Mr. Kenyon's portrait with a rapidity, force, and 
accuracy tmdy astonishing. After some coaxing, he 
was likewise p^mmded to att^ipt Mrs. Kenyon'a 
likeness, having first coolly ixAd her "to turn her aide 
to him, because her face was not straight I ^ Mrs* 
Eenyon laboured nnd^r a riight eurvature of the 
nose. 

His father's total failure as an znokeeper oceasioiied 
the removal of young Lawrence fipom school, befoe 
the excellent traming early bestowed on him by h^ 
mother had time to matnre into exeellenee. After 
this time, a few occasional lessons form the amo: total 
of the education he obtained. Of Greek he had 
learned nothing, of Latin but little ; but he continued, 
partly through the medium of translations, to acqixire 
such a knowledge of the spirit of antiquity as was amply- 
sufficient for the man of taste and the gentleman. 
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Hisr gemus quiekly »btracted notice. His dirawing;^ 
ol eyes had been pcmarked by Piince Hoatrej when he 
was odIj fiye yeara of age ; and, in after days, Puseli 
(who was generally imfaveorable ta Siir Thomas)^ 
wotild conclude any detracting sentence by obaerviog'y 
""but he padnta eyes better than Titian." 

At seyen, his fame indaeed ^herwin to publish his 
portrait a& an engraving; and tke comrtant sodety of 
distingiiished guests, aLtbough^ rudnoois to his Mher'a 
business, doubtlesa proved the foundatiosL of the 
graeeliil deportment wMeh* madb even George IT. 
speak of Snr Thomas' Lawrence aa oulo of the moat 
elegant and weH-lmdl ge»ldemem in his donaomiomst 
His qisleknese of inteHiect, moreover, ean bat haver 
benefited by the constant assoeiations with men not 
only of high position, but of the ehoieest wit aa&d 
remiement. He was an especial' ^ourite of €raaxiek 
and his wife ; and!, no soemer did they reach; Devizes, 
than ^Master Thomas' ** was m immediate req;ii«st. 

The first step to anything Mke systemafeie instroe- 
tion which omr yoviBg' genius receiyedy was ^om; 
"Eogers* Lives of iPerreign PJarintera,'* a book lent 
him by the £ev. Mr. Kent, who eameatly advised kia> 
father to place hhn uiuler some regoibr artist. But 
Mr. Lawrenee waa too mrueh possessed with the mis^ 
taken notion, that edueation fetters and cramps imo- 
gmation, sn^ that erude^ origioal talfent shovdd be 
lefb to refine itself, without the sBeggestiosm €^ a guid;- 
ing mind to direct it to perfection. AH he would 
permit was, that his son shocdd visit whatever eoUee^ 
tions were accessible to Mm^ and these, unifovtunately, 
wiere far from numerous. 

At the age* of t&[t, ycfODg Cawrence spontaaeoiftsly 
broke forth from hia original porsnit of taking like* 
nesses into original comrpositiona of the highest 
class. His fame spread rapidly, taxd he was soon a 
widcome visitor at the mansioiaft of the smrro^mding 
gentry and nobkmen. IXo less a person thmz DtAinea 
S arr ingt ott speaks of him; in the following high terms 
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of commendation: — ''As I have mentioned so many 
other proofs of earlj genius of children, I here can- 
not pass unnoticed a certain Master Thomas Law* 
rence, son of an innkeeper at Devizes, in Wiltshire. 
This boy is now {i,e, !Feb. 1780) nearly ten years 
and a hdf old ; but at the age of nine, without the- 
most distant instructions from any one, he was capa- 
ble of copying historical pictures in a masterly style, 
and also succeeded amazingly in compositions of his 
own, particularly that of Peter denying Christ. In 
about seven minutes he scarcely ever fa^ed in draw- 
ing a strong likeness of any person present, which 
had generally much freedom and grace, if the subject 
permitted. He is likewise an excellent reader of 
blank verse, and will immediately convince any one 
that he understands and feels the striking passages of 
Milton and Shakespere." 

The total failure of the "literary innkeeper" led to 
their departure from, Devizes. Young Lawrence 
stayed some time at Oxford, and " dons," under- 
graduates,, and the fair wives and daughters of towns- 
men, all came eagerly to have their portraits taken by 
the wonderful youth. 

In 1782, he took up a high position at Bath, where 
his portraits of Admiral Barrington, and Mis. Sid- 
dons in the character of Zara, procured him great 
distinction. The Honourable Mr. Abercom, a con- 
noisseur of great taste, kindly gave him the entree to 
his o-wTi valuable collection, and young Lawrence 
rapidly produced some splendid copies of his most 
valuable paintings. His crayon copies from the 
works of the great masters were no less valuable ; and 
in 1784, a copy of the Transfiguration, on glass, ob- 
tained for him the second highest distinction which 
the Eoyal Academy had the power to bestow. He 
was then only twelve years of age. 

Up to his seventeenth year he continued to sup- 
port his parents by his crayon portraits, generally re- 
ceiving four sitters daily.. He gave to each half-an- 
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hour, and then painted half-an-hour longer from 
memory, as soon as they had left him. Although 
various offers were made to famish him with the ad- 
vantages of study in Italy, his father stoutly with- 
stood every such attempt. There may have been 
some motive of Selfish interest at the bottom of this 
strange conduct ; but it seems either attributable to 
an eccentricity of opinion, or to an overweening and, 
as it fortunately proved, not ill-founded confidence 
in his son's unaided genius. 

Young Lawrence was, however, tired of the drudgery 
of a country town, and came with his family to 
London, where he at once sought the acquaintance of 
Sir Joshua Rejrnolds, within sight of whose house he 
had taken up his abode. Sis f&st interview was satis- 
factory. Sir Joshua spoke candidly, but kindly, ob- 
serving, that " he had evidently been studying the old 
masters, but that it would be far better for him to 
leave off copying pictures, and cling to nature." He 
then bade him welcome to his house whenever he 
chose to call, and the old and the young artist were 
henceforth on terms of the kindest friendship. 

Our hero was soon distinguished by the personal 
notice of his majesty, who, despite the great fame of 
Eeynolds, had hitherto confined his patronage to 
Benjamin West. He was now admitted a student at 
the Eoyal Academy, and permitted to draw from the 
living model. He had meanwhile removed to quieter 
and less expensive apartments, in Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden. 

At the death of Sir Joshua Eeynolds, in 1792, he 
was unanimously chosen painter to the Dilettanti 
Society, although, in order to bestow this compliment 
upon him, they were comjjeUed to rescind a rule, 
which prevented the appointment to that ofiice of 
any person who had not crossed the Alps. Owing 
principally to his father's prejudices, Mr. Lawrence 
bad not, at that time, ever stirred out of England. 

In 1796, young Lawrence first experienced the 
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" iron tootk " <^ criticism, ai the hands of the ebver 
but bitter writer, Aathonj PasquiiL He aeserted, 
that our hero's portndts w^^^ '^delicate, bi2t sot 
true," and taunts him with haying been misled by 
the indiscrimiaate flattery and admiration be^^wed 
upon him. Hie same writer, however, sobseqiAeetly 
-confessed his wonderful talents as a diild, -dechfliDg 
that had he not been left to be his owninstroctGa:, " hd 
might hare been rasaged among the most promment 
masters of the Boman or Florentine Academies." 

If flatteiy had any effect upon young Lawrence, 
it is amusing to find Walter Scott, in 16l7, speakixig 
ef Laii^^nce himself as ^'a litliLe too fair-apokesi, I 
impose Jrom hahk tf coaxing his mibjeds^ bwfc othfiar- 
wise very pleasant."* Eew know i^ diffieidties of 
temper with whidh a portrait-painter has to contend! 

HJH portraits «f liCrs. Siddons, of £iemble as 
Bfolla^ and of Ouican, exidted gsreat notice in 1800 ; 
and in 1807 and 1808, his porteaits, especially caie of 
Pitt, elicited the greatest admiration both £pom the 
press and in private circles. Meanwhile he had been 
disagreeably mixed up in the scandals which w^re 
heaped up against the PrineeBS of Wales; but sub- 
sequent events fully excmwated him from any fOiare 
in the disgraceful proceedings in which so many were 
falsely implicated. 

In 1814, he was employed to paint the portrait* of 
the Emperor of jBussia, the King of Prussia, Blueli^', 
PiatofP, and other warriors and dipiLomatists, then on 
a visit to the Prince Regent, after the glorious teaani- 
nation of the war with Napoleon. On the 22nd of 
April, 1815, he ireoeived the honour of knighthood ; 
and in 1817, he had the melancholy office of painting 
the lifeless coaese of the ill-fated and beloved Princess 
Charlotte. 

In the year 1818, Lawrence was seiSLt over for the 
irespoinsible ;and delicate tasfk of paioting the illustri- 

4c jLocldiart's Life of Scott, p. 4^66. 
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•OQB penronageB aBsembHed ftt Ais4a-0hapelle. He 
next proceeded to Yiieama, wliei» he reoeiyed t^ 
bighe^ attentioa &oim the emperor and his eonirt ; 
and tlheai set ouifc for Siome, to eiijoy the sig^ 'of 
those wonders of antiquity of which he had heesL so 
k)ng debarred. His partraits of the Pope and of Car- 
^dimal Gkm8al<vi procixred him the eulogistie title of 
" the British Titian." The Italian artistB iustd 
.students looked up to him 'm& mdjniration^ -and it 
was a proud compliment tiiuufc he, who, iiiilLke his 
pnedeoessors, had Bot c<mie to Xtaly to learn to paint, 
.should huve ibeen Tetx>gmzed by ItaHans as the true 
teacher of portndture. "Ah,*' eselaizned odb of the 
most enthusiasfaLG, " e'en est fmt, waUd comme il fmt 
favre iee pcrtndig ! " 

On the 11th of Maneh, he was imanbDonsly ap- 
pointed President of the fioyal Academy, and, on his 
return to England in the ensoktg April, he found that 
Oearge TV, had ascended ithe throne. La^Tence 
bro<agkt with him eight magni&oent whole-length 
portraits ; aaid the king not tmly expociessed his fee]mg 
'o£ the honour which his art, as irell as his eonduet 
while on the OoEutinent, oonJfeored upon his prinoe and 
«o<Eaitry, but, through his medium, can&nped upon the 
presidency of the Boyal Academy a gold medal and 
chain, bearing l^e likeness of his Majesty, and a 
suitable inscription. 13ms was the perscmal woirth of 
the miai made to c&sxSbp dagnity upon the oS&ce. 

On the 10th of the «aisuing l>ecember, when the 
officers of the institution aa*e appointed, and the 
anniversary distribution of prizes held, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence delivered his £rst leetuiHe, oancluding with a 
noble compliment to iEhiseli, and to the liberality of 
his Majesty in preseoiting them with so valuable .a 
coUectaoin ofwoi^q&e modek. 

To "die credit of his independent 6|Hrit, when the 
Queen died, Lawregioe ordered the schools and library 
of the Eoyal Academy to be closed, until her Majesty's 
remains were nemoyed from Bcaodenburgh House for 
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interment at Brunswick. This conduct, at a time 
when any respect manifested for that unfortunate 
princess was looked upon as likelj to prejudice future 
patronage or advancement, cannot be too mucli com- 
mended. 

In the exhibition of 1825, his portrait of the son of 
Lord Durham excited the greatest admiration, and he 
was sent by his majesty to Paris, to take the likeness 
of Charles X. and the dauphin. His GTallic majesty 
was a rather troublesome sitter, and not over punctual 
in his appointments ; but so delicately did Lawrence 
acquit hunself of his task, that he won the king's 
heart, and received a present of some of the finest 
Sevres china, his majesty doubtless feeling proud to 
exhibit the talent of his native artists to the great 
representative of art in our own country. 

On his return to London, in December, 1825, he 
delivered an extemporaneous address, in which, 
speaking of Flaxman, then just deceased, he thus con- 
cluded : — " Tou remember the feebleness of his frame, 
and its evident, though gradual, decay. Tet how 
short has the time been since you saw him with you, 
sedulous and active as the youngest member — directing 
your studies with the affection of a parent, addressing 
you with the courtesy of an equal, and conferring the 
benefits of his knowledge and his genius, as if he 
himself were receiving obHgation ! " 

We may extract the following contemporaneous 
criticism* of a work in the exhibition of 1826, as 
highly illustrative of the genial character of Lawrence's 
painting. 

" A picture by the president, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
the portrait of a child, which, had he produced no 
other work of art, every person of taste and judgment 
would consider entitled him to the proud rank he so 
eminently fills. Never, surely, since the time of Sip 
Joshua Keynolds, did such a work as this grace the 

* Qaoted in Jayenile Library, voL i. p. 254. 
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walls of the Eayal Academy. The picture reppesents 
a sweet little girl (Uie daughter of Sir George Mur- 
ray), who has just iietumed j&om a garden, with a 
lap&l of the most beautiful 'flowegrs, which she is 
hmdizig up, and looking you in the face with an ex- 
pression of sadi sweet innocent witchery, that one is 
almost beguiled into a belief that she Tml «peak and 
ask you to ctill a nosegay. This inimitable perform- 
ance will prove one df the gpeatest attracsbions in the 
present exhibition ; and if anything o(m%d add to the 
fame of the masterly hand that produced it, this ex- 
quisite picture would etamp Sir Thomas ae -the fbrst 
artist of the age."* 

Honours were showered upon him. On I3ie 3.4th 
of July, this year, he received permission to wear the 
insignia of the Legion of Honour, bestowed upon him 
by the Prench kmff. He was a Doctor of Laws of 
the university of Oxford, and a member of every 
foreign academy or society of importance. The sove- 
reigns of Europe had bestowed kingly presents upon 
him, and, as a proof of the esteem which his private 
life commanded, he was presented with the freedom of 
his native dty at the same time that Lord Eldon re- 
ceived a like compliment. 

The circimistances of his premature and unexpected 
death were peculiarly strange. On the 24th of De- 
cember, 1829, while dining with an old and confi- 
dential acquaintance, he remarked, that vnth the 
regularity of his living, and the care he took of his 
health, he thought that he was likely to attain a good 
old age; but that he should, nevertheless, like to 
effect an assurance on his life for five thousand 
pounds. He inquired respecting the premium, and 
settled on the Friday fortnight to effect the assurance. 
Alas! on the 5th of January he expired. He had 
previously complained of a slight pain in the neck and 
the lower part of the face, and had been bled in the 

* Qaoted in " Juvenile Libraiy/' vol. i. p. S54. 
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arm. A magnificent funeral attested the grief of the 
profession, and of the highest ranks of the nobility, at 
BO severe and unlooked-for a loss. 

His character presents so many points for imitation, 
that it is difficult to know where we should begin our 
eulogy. Endowed by nature with the charms of a 
fine countenance and figure, he had improved both by 
the suavity of manner which he habitoaUy observed 
towards people of all classes, and by the practice of 
almost every manly exercise. He had been fond of 
billiards, but he abandoned them as a dangerously 
seductive amusement. He was particularly partial to 
boxing, and used to sometimes 1)ear rough marks of 
this invigorating, but somewhat Spartan exercise. As 
a poKshed gentleman, he elicited the unqualified ad- 
nurationof the most scrupulous of courts, and the 
friendship and delight of foreign diplomatic circles. 
Indeed, had he been less a painter, his great abilities 
might doubtless have been advantageously employed in 
a wider theatre, and his tact and lugh sense of honour 
might have eiu*olled him among the list of statesmen. 
But he was exclusively devoted to his profession ; his 
hands were never unoccupied; and, if his studies 
gave him any leisure, society was ready to bear him 
away to her choicest circles. 

A hundred anecdotes attest his liberality and con- 
sideration for the wants of others. Delicacy was the 
only restraint over his acts of this description ; and to 
help the necessities, without wounding the feelings, 
of his brother professionalists, was his great and his 
frequent delight. Of his tenderness to his relatives, 
the following remarks, addressed to a friend, are a 
sufficient witness. 

" I have just lost a sweet, good, modest little being, 
in my niece Susan ; but who can, for the innocent, 
lament the death of the innocent? It is a severe 
affliction to her parents, sisters, and friends. I feel 
thankful that this one talent, which God has given 
me, has, in this case, afforded consolation to my good 
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sister and her family, by perpetuating the form, and 
expressing the nature, of this lovely lamented being, 
my dear Susan." 

And such was the glorious, yet gentle career of one, 
who, untaught and unaided in early youth, became 
the instructor of those whose greatness is, even now, 
no small witness of the truthfulness of his teaching, 
and who, by the invaluable art of portrait-painting, 
has left us memorials which are as priceless in their 
historical, as in their artistic value. Alexander willed 
that but one artist should paint him ; the same wish 
might have been felt, and with reason, by many who 
looked upon the sunny paintings of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 
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*^ 01 what a doom was minei syth raaaiieey 
Can give no pleasaunce T — Mlla. 

If there were one among those whose genius was 
precocious, whose precocity surmounted that of the 
other gifted both in value and apparent evenness, that 
one was Chatteeton. What sorrow, what gnashing 
despair, what continued personal misery, opposition, 
and floutings (worse than all !) he bore. It is not for 
us in this place to cast more than a passing glance 
upon this boy's career, but it were well that glance 
should be penetrating, and it must be our endeavour 
to make it so. Books are the spectacles through which 
imperfectly.formed sights perceive the lights and sha- 
dows of this world ; here is a bright light, and a dark, 
dark shadow. Graze earnestly into it for a while. 

In early youth, the faculties of Thomas Chatterton 
(bom 20th of November, 1752,) were dull and doubt- 
ful. Information, however pleasingly conveyed, did 
not appear to give him that keen hunger for more 
knowledge which it usually excites in the minds of 
children, and up to the age of five years he seems to 
have done little or nothing towards learning the rudi- 
mentary part of that which fits the mind for education. 
It is singular, that the first proof of davraing intelli- 

* For this chapter the reader is indebted to my friend Kenneth 
R. H. Mackenzie, Esq. 
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gence should resemble so exactly the siioilar opening 
scene (which, however, we have only on. doubtful author 
rity) of Al&ed's life;. W© leant from a good autho- 
rity,* that he " fell kt love " with the large iUimdnated 
eaprfcals of an old musical manusenpt, and his mother^ 
taking advantage of the suddea fitful pleaaure' he 
seemed to> have in them, taught him his letters from 
it. How very oddly does thi& actual evenifc ia the li£& 
of Chatterton. coincide with the more questionahle on^e 
in the life of the Saxon prince. I qiu)te the work of 
an. able aoatuporian :t 

"In his twelfth year,, when he (Alfred) and his 
brothers were onje day in their mother's presenee, she 
showed them a splendid book o£ Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
an article then of great value, and gJie told them that 
she was ready tO' give it to him who should first make 
himself master of its contents, and commit them to 
memory. Alfred, attracted hy the hecmi^ of the imtial 
letter, amd: already distinguiehed by his thijrst for 
knowledge, accepted the challenge, took the book out 
of hi» mother's hand, and ' weni; to his master and read 
it, and, having read it^ he brought it back to his 
mother^ and recited it.' " J 

Chatterton subsequently learned to read from am 
old black-letter Testament, or Bible. Pr. Gregory§ 
well remarks, that " the bent of most men's studies 
may,, in some- measure, be detesmiiied by aceidenit, and 
frequently iu very early life ; nor is ifc unreaaonable to 
suppose that the* peculiar attachment to antiquities 
may, im a. GonsiderM>le degree,, have resulted from this 
little eircumstaniee." 

Those youtk&il periods of liife are overlooked and 

* Bir^ MiUes*^ PssUaiiiniy IDissaetstioD to the Rowley Poems, 

t Wright's Anglo-Saxon Period, p. 386. 

X Tone ilia statim toUens libmm de mann sua, magistrnm adiit 
et regit Qno lecto matri retnlitr et recitavit Aseer, Vit JSlf. 
p. 5. 

§ Life of Chatterton, p. iv. Works, vol. i. ed. 1803. 
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wrongfiilljneglected,a8 Goethe was the first to show by 
the elaborateness with which he worked out the history 
of his own early life in his ^'Aus meinem Leben," 
an elaborateness observed also by Southey, in his auto- 
biography (that most precious fragment of a precious 
life), and still more recently (I speak rather according 
to the dates of publication) by Moore. But, in the 
seventeen years of Chatterton's life, few moments 
have passed unrecorded, and consequently we ought 
to be able to judge not very -s^Tongly of his career ; 
and yet what dissension, what doubt, what discussion 
has arisen from the survey of those few years ! The 
motives that seem to work so slowly in man's breast 
are here seen in rapid motion, impeUing the child 
onward into the man. 

Thus we find little Tom Chatterton, at eight years 
of age, when first placed in communion v^ith others, 
exhibiting that passion for pre-eminence, which Xeno- 
phon and HerocLotus ascribe to the youthful Cyrus. 
On one occasion, when very young indeed, his sister 
has related, that a manufiActurer, promising a present 
of little earthen cups to each of Mrs. Chatterton's 
children, the youthfm aspirant said, when asked what 
device he would have upon his cup, " Paint me an 
angel, with wings, and a trumpet, to trumpet my 
name over all the world." 

"About his tenth year," we leam from a biogra- 
pher,* " he acquired a taste for reading ; and out of 
the trifle which was allowed him by his mother fop 
pocket money, he began to hire books from a circulat- 
ing library. As his taste differed from that of chil dren 
of his age, his dispositions were also different. Instead 
of the thoughtlesslevity of childhood he possessed the 
gravity, pensiveness, and melancholy or mature life. 
His spirits were uneven ; he was frequently so lost in 
contemplation, that for many days together he would 
say very little,and apparently by constraint." Probably 

♦ Gregory, p, 9. 
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at this very time some dark, doubtful ideas of the 
great Life had presented themselves, and his spirit 
was grappling them in hard strife. 

It is a curious fact, and one not without meaning 
in his after life, that in a letter to a boy-friend of his, 
he employed some of the hardest words in the English 
language he coidd think of, and made a request to his 
friend to reply in a similar manner. This showed 
that tendency which was speedily developed in Mr. 
Lambert the attorney's office, to whom he was bound 
apprentice in 1767, and here the principal event of 
his life, the production of the Ebwley poems, oc- 
curred ; and it may be as well to give a brief view of 
the subject, but first of the manner in which he pre- 
pared himself for their production. 

Thistlethwaite, who at this time saw him often, 
says, in his letter : — " In the course of the year 1768 
and 1769, wherein I frequently saw and conversed 
with Chatterton, the eccentricity of his mind and the 
versatility of his disposition seem to have been sin- 
gularly displayed. One day he might be found busily 
employed in the study of heraldiy and English anti- 
quities, both of which are numbered amongst the most 
mvourite of his pursuits; the next, discovered him 
deeply engaged, confounded and perplexed, amidst 
the subtleties of metaphysical disqmsition, or lost and 
bevrildered in the abstruse labyrinth of mathematical 
researches; and these in an instant again neglected 
and thrown aside to make room for astronomy and 
music, of both which sciences his knowledge was 
entirely confined to theory. Even physic was not 
without a charm to allure his imagmation, and he 
would talk of Ghden, Hippocrates, and Paracelsus, 
with all the confidence and familiarity of a modem 
empiric. To a genius so fickle and wavering,'* con- 
tinues the writer, " however comprehensive the mind 
may be, no real or solid attainment could reasonably 
be expected. True it is, that by not confining him- 
self to one science only, he contracted an acquaintance 
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nitli many, but bqcIi- aa aequauitaiiuce as,, superficial 
in itself, neither eontmbuted to his interest nor his 
credit." * The principal works on which he built up 
his knowledge of old En^^h were Kersej's Dic- 
tionaiy and the Glossaiy to Speight's Chaucer. In- 
deed it may be said, that this was his only acquire- 
ment, induced probably by his aequaintance with the 
old law terms (though it is singuliar that, with the 
exception of a few rent-rolls' and conyeyances, he 
attempted little in ancient law), which his position as 
scrivener ga^e him. 

Over the northern porch of the Church of St. 
Mary Bedcliffe, which was founded, or rebuilt, by Mr. 
W. Canynge (an eminent merchant of Bristol in the 
fifteenth century, dimni? the reiim of Edward the 
PourthX these % a m^iment Zm, in wMcIi were 
deposited several chests, one of which was called 
3^» Ganynge^s cojre^ the papers and title-deeds of 
whom were kept there, as a lawyer at the present 
time inscribes the boxes of his clients, but with 
distinctions that Mr; Canynge' s coffer contained his 
willing gifts to the church : the boxes of the Hon. 
Easy Dawdle, at Messrs. Seiae, Hold^ and Gorge' a> 
on the eontracy, contain only his unwilling payments 
to the law, together with lais post obits, mortgages^ 
bills, and the like. This chest, however, was locked^ 
and the six keys lost. The curators of the church, 
considering it important that any titledeeds contained 
mthin them should not be lost or destroyed by lapse of 
time, in 1727 broke open the chests, and removed the 
title deeds, leaving the remaining portion of the MSS^ 
to moulder at their pleasure. The unele-of Chaiiierton, 
who was sexton of BedcHffe Churchy used up these 
MSB. for various purposes — ica- covering copy book», 
preserving bindings, tying over jar^mouths, &c. " My. 
William Smith, of Bristol (who was ChattertonJa 

* Works^ yqL ill. pp. 470—4/72:. 
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intimfite aequaintance), aoya^" obsewes Milles,''^ " that 
Cha^^tertoa read Eowley's Poems to In'm at the time 
that he was an apprentice to Mr. Lambert, and not 
before ; that he sometimes read whole treatises^ some- 
times parts only, and that very often ; that is, he read 
some ancient pieces of writing, which came fiiTom the 
room oveu the north porch^ in BedclifTe Church ; he 
does not know that they were all by !Eowley, but 
never heacd him mention any other ancient poet: 
that these MSS* were upon vellum ;t that he had 
seen a dozen of them ; some with the heads of kings 
and popes ; that he had very often seen him transcribe 
these parchments at Mr.. Lambert's office; and that 
he had read them to him, when he had just Iranscribed 
them ;. but Mr. Smith had at that time no taste for 
such things." Bryant gives this account of their 
discovery, from the same person : J " When young 
Chatterton was forst articled to Mr. Lambert, he used 
frequently to come home to his mother, by way of a 
short visit. There, one day, his eye was cau^t by 
one of these parchments, which had been converted 
into a thread paper. He found not only the writing 
to be very old, the characters very different from 
common characters, but that the subject therein treated 
was different from common subjects. Being naturally 
of an inquisitive and curious turn, he was very much 
struck with their appearance, and, as might be ex- 
pected, began to question his mother what those 
thread papers were, how she got them, and whfence 
they came. Upon ftirther enquiry,, he was led to a 
full discovery of all the parchments which remained." 
These parchments, Chatterton represented to consist 
almost entirely of poetical eompeaitiona by the Mr. 



* Milles? Bowley, p. 14. 

t All the " Origizuds'* anuoitparobmeiit^ But perhaps Smith did 
not distingniih. the one from tba other. 
X Bryant's Observations, pp. 511 — 529. 
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Canynge in whose chest they were discovered, and 
also by Thomas Kowleie, or Bowley, a monk, or 
secular priest, of the fifteenth century. Such was 
the origm, according to the youth himself, of the 
famous Bowley MSS., which, if they be impartially 
examined, or as impartially as possible, bear every 
mark of forgery in the world. The prima fade evi- 
dence is against them, and, were this the place to 
enter into such a discussion, the proof could easily be 
given.* Yet, the poems themselves, although not 
altogether of that exaggerated literary value which 
his enthusiastic admirers ascribe to them, are sweet 
and pretty, indeed occasionally not without true 
merit. 

I shall, for the sake of supporting the credit of 
Chatterton, offer a few specimens of the Eowley 
MSS.; and first, a part of the Minstrel's Song in 
"-^lla; '* but I must premise, that some of the wcwrds 
are modernized chiefly according to the glossary of 
Chatterton himself. 

MAN. 

" Tourne thee to thie shepherd swayne ; 
Bryghte sonne has ne dronke the dewe 
From the flowres of yellowe hue ; 
Tourne thee, Alyce, hacke agayne. 

WOMAN. 

" No, deceiver, I wylle go, 
Softlie tryppynge o*ere the mees^f 
Lyche the sylver footed doe» 
Seekeyuge sheltere yn grene trees. 

MAN. 

** See the moss growne daisey'd hanke, 
Mirrored in the stream below ; 

* I will merely mention one proof here, the use of the -word 
^ its," " yittes," which Mr. Thomas Eeightley declares not to be so 
ancient as the period. See his remarks in '^ Notes and Queries," 
vol. vii. p. 160. 

t Meads, meadows. 
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Here well sytte, yn dewie danke ;• 
Tonme thee, Alyce, do notte goe. 



WOMAN. 



" Fve heard erstef me grandame saic, 
YoDge damoyselles schnlde ne hee, 
Inne the swotie moonthe of Maie, 
Wythe yoQge manne hie the grene wode tree. 



MA3X, 



^ Sytte thee, Alyce, sytte, and harke, 
Howe the ouzle channtes hys noate, 
The chelandree,t grey mom larke, 
Chauntynge from theyre lyttel throate. 



WOMAN. 

** I heare tliem from each grenewood tree, 
Chaimtynge oiit so hlatanntlie ;§ 
TellyDge lectumyesll to mee, 
Myscheefe ys whamie you are nygh." 

MAN. 

" See alonge the meads so grene, 

Pi^ daisies, kyng-cuppes swote ; 

« « « * 

See the crookyne huonie 
Hound the poplar twyste hys spraie { 
Round the oake the grene ivie 
Florryschethe and lyveth aie." 

And again the second chorus : — 

FIRST MTN8TBELLB. 

** The budding flowret blushes atte the light. 
The meads he sprinkled wyth the yellow hue ; 
In daisy'd mantles is the mountain dyghte ; 
The tender cowslip bendeth with the dew ; 
The trees enleafed, into Heaven straughte,ir 
When gentle wyndes do blow, to whistling dm are brought 

* 

* Dank, moist. f Enle, formerly. 

t Chelaadrte, goldfinch. § BkOauntUej loudly. 

II Lectumyes^ lectures. if Straugkte, stretched. 
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' The evening oomegi and brings tile dew along ; 
The mddy welkin sbeenetli to the eyne ; 
Around the ale stake * minstrels sing the song * 
Yonge ivie round the door-post do entwyne ; 
I lay me on the gross ; yet to mie will, 
Albeit all is fair, there lacketh something still. 

SECOSD HTKSTHELLE. 

^ So Adam thoughten, when, in Paradise, 
All Heaven did homage to his mind ; . 
In woman only man his pleaaaunce lies ; 
As instruments of joy were made the kind. 
Go, take a wife unto thy arms, and see 
Wynter and brownie hills, will have a charm for thee. 

THTRDB. KESaXBELLE. 

" When autumn blakef and sunliEente doth appear, 
With his gold hand gilding the falling lea^ 
Bringing up winter to-£ulfil the year, 
Bearing upon his back the riped sheaf; 
When all the hills with woody seed is whyte ; 
When living fires j: and lemes do meet from far the sight ; 

*^ When the fair apple, red as even sky, 
I)o§ bend the tree unto the fertile ground'; 
When juicy pears, and berries of black dye, 
Do daunce in air, and call the eyne around ; |] 
Then be the even fbul, or even fair, 
Methiuks my heartis joy is stuined with some cars." 

This ballad, also more Hghtsome, I shall offer in 
proof of the genius that Chafcterton occasiouaUy 
shewed ; — perhaps, indeed, he was right in his idea 
that the moon had an influence over him, and that he 
worked better when it wa» ait the &dl ;. or sather that 
his own* ideas flowed to better piarpose when the 

* Ale stakej maypole. — See Strutt's " Sports and Pastimes." 

t This Chatterton explains bleak. J2b. should know best. 

t Lightnings. Lemes are meteors. 

§ The use of the plural is very common in these poems, and, 
indeed, so is^ bad. grammar. 

II This knowlfl^ge of t&e effect of small obgecto' in cBstracting 
the afefeU]tiDiri& vexyaDtistEc. 
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calm light of tlia glanoufi fiatelUte beamed dawn, in 
gentle radiance, upon liis sad, striviDg, weary, iioubt- 
ing countenance.* But to the song : — 



" As Elynor by the grsen Iwwer was^itiang, 
As from the eim'« she fanrried,t 
She said, as her white hands white 'hoeen^irns knitting, 
What^easuxe it is to be married ! 

^ Mj hnsband, Lord Thomas, a forester l)old 
As ever dove pyne- or the basket, J 
Bees no oher7Banocys'§ from Elynor hold, 
I have it as soon as I aske it. 

" When I lived with my father, in merry Cloud-Dell, 
Though 'twas at my choice to myude spinning, 
I still -wanted something, but what ne could tell, 
My lord father's barbed || hall had no winning.'^ 

" Each morning I rise, do I set my maidens 

Some to 6pin,^some to curdell,** some bleaching; 
If any new entered do ask for my aidens,tt 
Then forthwith you find me a teaching. 

" Lord Walter, my father, he Joved me well. 
And nothing unto me wasjieeding, 
But should I again go to merry Cloud-Dell, 



In sooth it would be withoat redeinge. 



++ 
++ 



" She said, and lord Thomas came over the lea, 
As he the fat derkynnes §§ was chasing, 
She put up her knitting and to him went she ; 
So we leave them both kindly embracing." 



One extract more from this poet and we have 
almost done. It is the grand description of Salis- 

* See his sister, Mrs. Newton's letter.— Works, vol. iii. p. 463. 
t Harried^ hurried. % Arcbery terms. § Comfort 

II Barbed. Bard6 ; barbed or trapped as a horse. — Colgrave, Tbe 
word is misapplied here. 

IF Winning, allurement. ** Card. ft Assistance. 

il Redeinge, Counsel, wisdom. " Good rede." §§ Young deer. 
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bury plain in the second poem of the '^ Battle of 
Hastings:" — 

** Where fraitleBs heaths and meftdows dad in grej, 
Save where drear hawthorns rear their hamble head, 
The hungry traveller upon his way 
Sees a hage desert all around him spread. 
The distant city scarcely to be sped,* 
The curling force of smoke he sees in vaine, 
'Tis too far distant, and his only bed, 
Iwimpledf in his cloak, is on the plain, 
Whilst rattling thunder forrey:( o'er his head. 
And rains come down to wet his hwd uncouthly bedde. 

" A wondrous pile of rugged mountains stands, 
Placed on each other in a drear array, 
It ne could he the work of human hands, 
It ne was reared up by men of clay. 
Here did the Brutons adoration paye 
To the false god whom they did Tauran name. 
Decking his altar with great fires in May, 
Roasting their victims round about the flame ; 
Twas here that Hengyst did the Britons sice, 
As they were met in council for to bee. 

*' Near on a Iof>y hill a city stands, 
That lifU its turret-head into the skies. 
And kingly looks around on lower lands, 
And the long brown plain that hefore it lies. 
Hereward, born of parents brave and wise, 
Within this vylld§ first adrew the air, 
A blessing to the earth sent from the skies, 
In any kingdom nee could find his pheer ; || 
Now rihbed in steel he rages in the fight, 
And sweeps whole armies to the realms of night-" 

And in another on the dawning of day : — 

" And now the grey-ey'd morn with vi*lets drest. 
Shaking the dewdrops on the flowery meads, 
Fled with her rosy radiance to the West : 
Forth from the Eastern gate, the fiery steeds 

* Attained, arrived at. f Covered. 

X Destroy. § V^UCf town. 

II PheeTf compeer, equal. 
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Of the bright sun awaitang spirits leads : 
The snn, in fierj pomp enihron'd on high, 
Swifter than thoaght aloDg his journey gledes,* 
And scatters night's remains from out the sky : 
He saw the armies make for bloody fray, 
And stopt his driving steeds, and hid his lightsome ray." 

I have room for little more, but I should do the 
reader an injustice if I did not call his attention to 
the Chorus at the end of the unfinished tragedy of 
* Goddwyn." 

** When Freedom, drest in blood-stained veste, 
To every knight her war-song sung, 
Upon her head wild weeds were spread ; 
A gory anlacef by her hung. 

She danced on the heath ; 

She heard the voice of death ; 
Pale eyned Affright, his heart of silver hne. 
In vain essayed her bosom to acale ;% 
She heard unmoved the shrieking voice of woe 
And sadness, in the owlet shake the dale. 

She shook the armed spear, 

On high she raised her shield, 

Her foe men all appear, 

And fly along the field. 
; Power, with his head raised far into the skies 

His spear a san-beam, and his shield a star. 
Alike two burning meteors rolls his eyes, 
Chafes with his iron feete and sounds to war. 

She syttes upon a rock. 

She bends before his spear, 

She rises from the shock. 

Wielding her own in air. 
Hard as the thunder doth she drive it on, 
All closely mantled guides it to his crown, 
His long sharp spear, his spreading shield is gone , 
He falls, and falling roUeth thousands down. 
War, gore-fiiced war, by envy armed, arist,§ 
Hys Gery helm nodding to the ayre, 
Ten bloody arrows in bis straining fist " 



* Gledes, glides. f Anlacef sword. 

{ AcaUf freeze. § Aristj arose. 
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As to the antborslup of tlie !Rowl^ poems there 
can be no doubt :* Taut what strength thej display ! 
what marvellous acquaintance with the '^antique 
lore" he wished he had never known! Cottle has 
made one good lemark in Ins preface to iihe Pedigree 
of John de Burgum : — 

'' In identifying the Priest of the fifteenth century," 
says he,t '' with the Bard of the eighteenth, as iiar as 
intellect extends, Chatterton must ever be considered 
as an almost miraculous being, on whom was sliowered 
'the pomp and prodigality of heaven!' Indepen- 
dently of nis creativ^e faculiy, he is to be recognized 
as one who seemed intuitively to possess wliat others 
imperfectly acquire by labour. All difficulties vanished 
before him, and every branch of knowledge became 
familiar to which he momentarily directed his lumi- 
nous attention." 

Not the least significant part of the conduct of 
this strange lad, was his continual tendency toward 
suicide. He seems ever to have nursed this idea. 
He often spoke of it to the servants of Mr. Lambert : 
and a strange unprofitable existence it was for him, 
in this world below ! A doubting youth in every way ! 
In a letter to Mr. Barrett, he speaks thus of himself and 
his motives : — "In regard to my motives for this sup- 
posed rashness, I shall observe that I keep no worse 
company than myself, I never drink to excess, and 
have, without vanity, too much sense to be attached to 
the mercenary retailers of iniquity. No! it is my 
PeidE; my damned, native, unconquerable Peide, that 
plunges me into distraction. Tou must know that 
nineteen-twentieths of my composition is pride : I 
must either live a slave, a servant, have no wUl of my 
own, no sentiment of my own, which I may freely 



* As I believe I shall soon bring out a new edition of this poor 
lad's works, I shall defer my observations on this head until that 
time. 

t Works, vol. ii. p. 461. 
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declare as Buch, or D3! Perpleting altematiye! 
Bat it distracts me to think of it. I will endeavour 
to learn humility, but it cannot be here. What it 
will cost me on the trial Heaven hnows ! " 

It was, however, the duicoveiy of his " Last Will 
and Testament" which caused his master to pay 
attention to these boasts regarding suicide, and, con« 
Bidering him no longer a safe person to be connected 
with, he immediately discharged him from his service^ 
Ghatfcerton having been with him two years, nine 
months, and thirteen days. This was on the four- 
teenth of April, 1770. Probably the disappointments 
he had suffered in his correspondence with Horace 
Walpole, on which I have no space to enlarge, had 
soured lus temper, and led him to the misant&opical 
feelings he expressed in the Last Will and Testa* 
ment ; yet he was always a sullen boy, and his only 
real friend, Baker, was far away in America. 

Suddenly, in the midst of despair, disappointment, 
and annoyance, at his dismissat an idea, a golden, 
grand, feasible, noble idea presented itself. He 
would go to London ; he would join the rest of the 
gallant band ever entering it, with like hopes, like 
chances of success, and like fate ! It is heart-sicken- 
ing to read the gay letters which he wrote home im- 
mediately upon ms arrival. He will do everything ! 
he ha9 power, interest to get his Mends emolu- 
ments !* Then, again, he cbntrasts Bristol and Lon- 
don : — ^*^ Bristol's mercenary walls were never destined 
to hold me : there I was out of my element ; now I 
am in it — London! . Gk)od 0od! how superior is 
London to that despicable place, Bristol ! Here is 
none of your little meannesses, none of vour mer- 
cenarysecurities, which disgrace that miserable hamlet. 
Press, which is in Bristol an eternal fund of scandal, 
ia here only introduced as a subject of praise; if a man 

* **B7 his interest (Mr. Wilkes's) I will ensure Mrs. Ballance the 
Trinity House." 
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dresses well, he has taste ; if careless, he has his own 
reasons for so doing, and is prudent. Need I remind 
you of the contrast ? The poverty of authors," he 
continues, '' is a common observation, but not always 
a true one. No author can be poor who understands 
the arts of booksellers — ^without this necessary know- 
ledge the greatest genius may starve; and with it, 
the greatest dunce live in splendour. This knowledge 
I have pretty well dipped mto." Beader! mark the 
date of this letter to ms mother, ^ Skareditch, May 
6th, 1770." A week later, he announces that, in 
addition to his former engagements, he had got a few 
songs to write, and he doses the sentence with 
" Bravo f my hoys, up we ao!** Notwithstanding the 
doubtful manner in which Chatterton and Mr. Lam- 
bert had been connected, he seems to have some re- 
gard for him, as he says in one of his letters, "Show 
him this or tell him, ii I deserve a recommendation, 
he would oblige me tQ give me one — ^if I do not, it 
would be beneath him to take notice of me." Up- 
ward was his progress, quickly upward ! " My com- 
pany is courted everywhere; and, could I humble 
myself to go into a compter, could have had twenty 
places before now ; but I must be among the great : 
state matters," poor boasting boy ! " suit me better 
than commercial. * 

" Earljr in July," observes Dr. Gregory,t " he re- 
moved his lodgings from Shoreditch to Mrs. Angell's, 
a sackmaker, in Brook Street, Holbom. Mr. Walms- 
ley's family affirmed that he assigned no reason for 

quitting their house Is it not probable 

tnat he might remove, lest his friends in Shoreditch, 
who had heard his frequent boasts, and observed his 
dream of greatness, should be the spectators of his 
approaching indigence P Pride was the ruling passion 
of Chatterton, and a too acute sense of shame is ever 

* To his sUter, July 20, 1770. 
t Life of Chatterton, p. Izvi 
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found to accompany literary pride* But however he 
might be desirous of preserving appearances to the 
world, he was sufficiently lowered m his own expect- 
ations ; and great indeed must have been his humili- 
ation, when we find his towering ambition reduced to 
the miserable, to securing the very ineligible appoint- 
ment of a surgeon's mate to Jiaric&" A strange, 
strange, rapid waning this of his cherished hopes and 
plots! Literary fame to be exchanged for gallipots 
and sea-pies! Heavens! what a waning star! No 
religious principle to assist and bear him up ! The 
rudder was gone, the compass thrown overboard, the 
water settling in the hold ! 

Poverty was griping him hard at the time ; he was 
days and davs without food. His magazine writing 
was gone ; the pamphleteering business in stronger 
hands; the publishers shut their doors in his face; 
and he was to learn bitterly that superficiality is not 
the way to success, irreligion not the path to the 
hearts of his fellow men. He trusted not in Heaven, 
and he was cowed at last; and the old beguiling 
idea came dancing up ! Suicide ! Suicide ! Mother 
state of some kind, no matter what! As desperate 
men rush into revolutions, as gamesters stake their 
fortunes on the cast of a die, so Ghatterton, trusting 
to the chance of a better state hereafter, resolved 
to launch his half-built bark upon the tempestuous 
ocean of Uncertainty ! 

Let us analyse the evidence given at the inquest by 
the few who knew anything of the hardly-used boy, 
wLose life is a type of that which many more have 
led, lead, and wm lead, in this wild desert of a 
London. 

His landlady, Mrs. Angell, when at the inquest, 
speaks to the honesty of Ghatterton : — '' He was al- 
wa^B very exact in his payments to her; and at one 
time, when she knew that he had paid her all the 
money he had in the world, she offered him sixpence 
back, (kind soul ! that sixpence has doubtless Dome 
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good interest!) ^ which he refused to take, saying: 
*^*I have that here (pointing to his foreheaid) which 
will get me more.'" . . • ''She knew that he 
always bought his loaye»--one of which lasted him 
fi)r a week — as stale as possible, that they might last 
the longer: and two days before his death, he came 
home in a great passion with the baker's wife, who 
had refused to let him have another loaf until he paid 
her Ss. 6d. which he owed her preriously."* 

Chatterton was unusually grave that night, the 
three-and-twentieth day of August^ 1770.t He sat 
musing by the fire, and his whole life passed before 
him. He saw again the illuminated Md. of music 
that had first taught him to love that antique lore, to 
which he so earnestly desired he had never been lured. 
His chari^ school life, a hard life that, but elysium 
to this. But Bristol, hated Bristol ! why hate Bris- 
tol P he hates it the rather that he can assign no 
reason. No reason! Were not terms made with 
him there ? He had given of his stores, no matter 
whether gold or dross ; it was gold to the receivers, 
and theif rewarded him with coldness ! No reason ! 
Had he not been tied to a master, a master of 

! no, a kind master! a kind master! But an 

apprentice! An immortal soul; a soul capable of 
everything— but then did he not believe that s^ 
souls were capable alike P:|: Doubt and sorrow! 

* This account concerniog Chatterton, and the report of the 
inquest on Chatterton, althongh upwards of eighty years since 
( August 27, 1770), was strangely enongh never published until the 
February of 1853, when it appeared in that most valuable paper, 
** Notes and Queries," voL vii. p. 138, 139. 

t I have chosen the above form for this sad ending of his life, 
to show what he probably thought, what thonght would be under 
these circumstances. 

X If any uncommon character were spoken of in his hearing, 
according to his sister, he was used to say: ** God sends his creac 
tures into the world with arms long enough to reach anything, if 
they wonld be at the trouble of extending them." Gregory, p. 
Izzil ». 
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doubt and sorrow! Change! change! away from 
this world! away! 

His hostess approached him, and asked what ailed 
him: "Cheer up! cheer up!" 

Chatteston. — "Nothing, nothing, — ^why do you 
ask P " * This woman, could she be a confidante ? she ! 
no, no, no, what inducement has she to be kind to 
me ? Yet, not to-night ! not to-night ! 

To bed! to deep, deep sleep. One trial more of 
this world, and its hard struggles. 

" On the morning of the 24th of August," continues 
the witness, " he lay in bed longer than usual ; got up 
about ten o'clock, and went out with a bundle of 
paper under his arm, which he said * was a treasure to 
any one, but there were so many fools in the world, 
that he would put them in a place of safety, lest they 
should meet with accident!*" 

Some of the Eowley papers these, very likely. 

In the evidence of Cross the apothecary, it is stated 
that " He called on me on the 24th of August, about 
half-past eleven in the morning, and bought some 
arsenic, which he said was for an experiment." f 

Mrs. Angell is the earthly recorder of the last in- 
terview he had with any one on earth. 

" He returned about seven in the evening, looking 
very pale and dejected ; and would not eat anything, 
but sat moping by the fire with his chin on his knees, 
and muttermg rhymes in some old language to her" 
(Mrs. Angell). 

Were these perchance the rhymes ? 

** I bee great Death, all ken me bj the name, 
Bat none can say how I do loose the spiriti 
Good men my tardying delay doeth blame,'' { 



* Mn. Angeir^ evidence. " Notes and Qoenes,** vol. vii. p. 138. 

t Ibid. p. 139. 

} The Worlde (Baziett's Bristol). 
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" As for my heart, I own it it, as era 
It has been in the sommer sheen of fate. 
Unknown nnto the ngly garb of fear ; 
My blood emboiling, with mastery elate, 
Boils in my veins, and rolls in rapid state, 
Impatient for to meet the piercing steel, 
And tell the world that MWa died as great 
As any knight who fonght for England's weal." 



"0! sing nnto my ronndelay, 
1 drop the briny tear with me, 
Dance no more at holiday, 
Like a running river bee ; 
My love is dead. 
Gone to his death bed. 
All under the willow tree." 

• • « . « 

" I once was ^Ua ; now be not its sbade/'J 

• • « ♦ 

*' I'd sooner die to-day 
Than live his slave, as many are. 
Though I should live for aye."} 



" Then welcome death I for life eteme 
I leave this mortal life : 
Farewell, vain world, and all that's deare, 



" Now death as welcome to me comes 
As e'er the month of May ; 
Nor would I even wish to live "^ 



" My love is dead. 
Gone to his death bed, 
AU under the willow tree." 



* ^Ua, a tragycal £nterlude. f Minstrel's Song in MLlf^ 
t JEWtL. § Death of Sir Charles BawdtuL 

II Ibid. IT Ibid. 
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Mrs. Angell ''saw Him for the last time when he 
got iip to go to bed ; he then kissed her (a thing he 
had never done in his life before), and then went up 
stairs, stamping on every stair as he went sloiwlj up, 
as if he would break it." 

Determination ! fixed determination ! A sad trait 
that, but a good one — ^kissing the only person who 
remained kind to him ! Yes ! there was he, stamping 
up the stairs into eternity ! No more work for him 
to do! Sadly mistaken was he; plenty of work! 
But 



It was eleven o'clock on the morning of the 25th 
of August, 1770. Thomas Chatterton, the Boy- 
poet, had not set forth on his daily battle with the 
world. The hostess listened at the door; but no 
sound came from within. The door was locked. 
The two women, Mrs. Angell and Mrs. "Wolfe, a 
neighbour, called a passing man (for the evidence 
seems to show that he was a stranger), and the door 
was broken open. 

No! Thomas Chatterton was no longer battling, 
either in spirit or body, with this world ! The bark 
was launched, — and had foundered ! 

No ! let us not hope that ! Let us hope that his 
scared and wearied spirit, that nerved itself and en- 
dured so valiantly, was not cast away on the quick- 
sands of eternity ! 

Scraps of paper lay about the floor. The " man " 
picked up several; one bore these wt)rds: — "I leave 
my soul to its Maker ; my body to my mother and 
sister ; and my curse to Bristol. If Mr. Ca . . .'* 
The rest was torn away. 

Mr. Cross, the only man from whom Chatterton 
had ever, in his destitution, deigned to accept a 
meal, — and then but one, — found the bottle of 
arsenic and water in the window. Little bits of 
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anenic were stickiiig in the throat of the poor 
despairing lad. 

No help ! no help ! Gone hence for evermore. 

So. died the Boj-poet! So passed, in sorrow and 
despair, the spirit that had conceived the noble 
thoughts in Bowley ! 

One keen glance into this sad striving life! Turn 
awaj thj &ce; here is nought for thee! 



Sir Miitt Scott. 



Airr one wlio has seen the. massive double-columned 
volume entitled Lockhart's " Life of Scott," will feel 
a ludicrous kind of pity for the diminutive attempt 
made in the present volume, and will look upon my 
poor attempt to give some scanty selection from the 
contents of that invaluable and ever-delightful work, 
as an insane attempt to ladle out the ocean, or, as 
JEolus is fabled to nave done, tie up the winds in a 
portable bag. I feel the force of all such objections ; 
I am sensible that a short memoir of Scott must be a 
failure, and I write only in the hope of sending a few 
more readers to that magazine of all that is interesting, 
the autobiography of Scott himself, amplified as it has 
been by his talented and faithful Mend. 

Walteb Scott was bom on the 15th of August, 
1771, at Edinburgh, His father, sprung from re- 
spectable, but not distinguished parentage, became a 
writer to the signet, in partnership with George 
Chalmers. As a lawyer, he was distinguished rather 
for his integri^ than his acuteness ; and his consci- 
entious regard lor the interests of their clients, coupled 
with a determination to make them do, as well as seek 
to receive, justice, did not always give the satisfaction 
which might have been wished. He was, however, 
much more fond of books, especially on Church his- 
tory ; and, says his son, " I suspect the good old man 
was often engaged with 'Knox and Spottiswoode's 
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folios, wben, immured in his solitary rooms, lie was 
supposed to be immersed in professional researches." 

Universallj beloved, it has been said of him that " he 
passed from the cradle to the grave without making 
an enemy or losing a Mend," a remark equallj true 
of the subject of our present memoir. 

Those who expect to find that the childhood of the 
author of " Waverley " was not free from adventures 
and dangers of some interest, will not be disappointed. 
Consigned in the first instance to the care of a con- 
sumptive nurse, her concealment of her disease might 
have proved fatal to our hero. The mischief was for- 
timately discovered, and he was intrusted to healthier 
keeping. When about eighteen months old, he was 
seized with an attack of fever, incidental to the cut- 
ting of large teeth, and, on the fourth day, when a 
bath was being administered, it was found that the 
use of his right leg was gone. No sprain or dislo- 
cation appeared, but every medical application, pro- 
fessional or non-professional, was tried in vain •, and 
his grandfather. Dr. Butherford, at length recom- 
mended his parents to trust to nature and fresh air. 
Pursuant to this advice, he was sent to the farm-house 
of Sandy-Knowe, the residence of his paternal grand- 
father. Here an incident occurred which might have 
freed the family from all anxieties of any kind, and 
which would have been serious matter of mourning for 
future circulating libraries. 

To avoid occasioning inconvenience, a maid-servant 
was sbnt to take care of young Scott. ^This damsel, 
having unfortunately fallen in love with a wild fellow 
at Edinburgh, conceived a great disUke to our hero, 
whom like Thisbe, she regarded as a kind of wall 
shutting her off from her Pyramus. " This rose, I 
suppose," .observes the party certainly most painfully 
interested in the story, " to a sort of delirious afieo- 
tion ; for she confessed to old Alison Wilson, the House* 
keeper, that she had carried me up to the craigs. 
meaning,' under a strong temptation of the devil, tc 
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cat my throat with her scissors, and biur me in the 
moss. Alison instantly took possession oi my person, 
and took care that her confidante should not be subject 
to any farther temptation, as far as I was concerned. 
She was dismissed, of course, and I have heard became 
afterwards a lunatic." 

It was here that Scott had the first consciousness of 
existence, and some of his remembrances of the place 
are amusing enough. Among the various nostrums 
resorted to, to cure his lameness, some one had re- 
commended that, whenever a sheep was killed, he 
should be stripped, and swathed up m the skin, fresh 
and warm as it was flayed from the animal's back. 
In this strange costume he used to lie upon the floor, 
while his grandfather, old Sir G-eoVge Macdougal, of 
Makerstoun, tried to teach him to crawl. Walter 
was then about three years old. 

But his dearest association was in the remembrance 
of his aunt. Miss Janet Scott, to whose reading of 
various legends and ballads we may readily trace 
some of his partialities and their wonderful results in 
after years. "The ballad of Hardyknute," he ob- 
serves, "I was early master of, to the great an- 
noyance of almost our only visitor, the worthy clergy- 
man of the parish, Dr. Duncan, who had not patience 
to have a sober chat interrupted by my shouting forth 
this ditty. Methinks I now see his tall, thin, emaci- 
ated figure, his legs cased in clasped gambadoes, and 
his face of a length that would have rivalled the 
knight of La Mancha's, and hear him exclaiming, 
' one may as well speak in the mouth of a cannon as 
where this child is. But despite this little outbreak, 
the doctor was a kind and benevolent man, and we 
find that Scott was a welcome visitor to him a fort- 
night before his death, which befel him in 1795, at 
the advanced age of nearly ninety. 

In his fourth year he was sent to try the effect of 
the Bath waters. He now began to stand, and then 
to walk and run a little, although after a clumsy 
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fasbion. But the open air had done what mediodl 
contrivanoes had fiiiled to accomplish, and he was now, 
in all other respects, a strong, healthy, lively boy. 
At Bath he acquired the rudiments of reading, made 
the acquaintance of the venerable John Home, author 
of Douglas," and was taken to the theatre. "The 
play," he writes, " was * As You Like It ;' and the 
witchery of the whole scene is alive in my mind at 
this moment. I made, I believe, noise more than 
enough, and remembered being so much scandalized 
at the quarrel between Orlando and his brother in the 
first scene, that I screamed out, ' An't they brothers !' 
A few weeks' residence at home convinced me, who 
had till then been an only child in the house of my 
grandfather, that *a quarrel between brothers was a 
Te^ natural event." 

He had meanwhile imbibed a taste for the beautiful 
scenery of the Avon, associations which he speaks of 
as still ^ warm in his recollection, and only rivalled by 
the splendours of a toy-shop somewhere near the 
Orange Grove." The outside of the Abbey church 
inspired him with a kind of superstitious terror, by its 
quaint statues, especially by the image of Jacob's 
ladder, with all its angels. His uncle, however, effec- 
tually combated his terrors, and formally introduced 
him to a statue of Neptune, which kept guard by the 
side of the Avon. 

He was now taken to Preston Pans, where he met 
with two remarkable acquaintances, a Captain Dal- 
getty (really an ensign), — ^with whom he used to fight^ 
over the American War, and who subsequently figured 
in the "Legend of Montrose,'' — and Mr. George Con- 
stable, who made his appearance as Monkbams, the 
"Antiquary." This latter gentleman appears to have 
bad a "sneaking kindness" for aunt Janet> but mat- 
ters never came to issue. 

He now returned to his father's house, in George's 
Square, where he continued to reside until his mar- 
riage in 1797. The change from being "a single 
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indulged brat '* to being only an item in the family 
numbers, was painful enough. But it taught him a 
raluable lesson, and throughout his afber life his 
leadiog study was to impress upon his own children 
the necessity of self-restraint, and the danger of giving 
way to caprice and over-freedom of habits. His 
mother's tenderness did much to lighten his vexations, 
but he felt the gloom of a Presbvterian sabbath, about 
which she was rigidl]^ particular. *' Although," he 
says, "* Bunyan's Pilgrim s Progress,' *Q«sner's Death 
of Abel,' 'Kowe's Letters,' and one or two other 
books, which, for that reason, I still have a favour for, 
were admitted to relieve the gloom of one dull sermon 
succeeding to another — there was far too much te- 
dium annexed to the duties of the day ; and in the 
end it did none of us any good." 

But his natural taste for heroism and romance was 
not lying idle. ''My lameness," he continues, "and 
my solitary habits had made me a tolerable reader, 
and my hours of leisure were usuallv E^ent in reading 
aloud to my mother Pope's 'Translation of Homer,' 
which, excepting a few traditionary ballads, and the 
songs in Allan Eamsay's ' Evergreen,' was the first 
poetry which I perused. My mother had good na- 
tural taste and great feeling : she used to make me 
pause upon those passages which expressed generoud 
and worbhy sentiments, and if she could not divert me 
from those which were descriptive of battle and tu- 
mult, she contrived at least to divide my attention 
between them. My own enthusiasm, however, was 
chiefly awakened by the wonderful and the terrible, 
the common taste of children, but in which I have 
remained a child even unto this day. I got by heart, 
not as a task, but almost without intending it, the 
passages with which I was most pleased ; and used to 
recite them aloud, both alone and to others — ^more 
willingly, however, in my hours of solitude, for I had 
observed some auditors smile, and I dreaded ridicule 
at that time of life more than I have ever done since." 
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We must now pass on to young Scott's life at the 
High School, Edinburgh. Although, from the strange 
bent his early pursuits had taken, he was behind many 
fJEur inferior boys, it is a mistake to belieye that he was 
distinguished by the inglorious sobriquet of " dunce," 
as has been asserted. We may well belieye his own 
statement, when he says, *^ I neyer was a dunce, but 
an incorri^bly idle imp, who was always longing to 
do something else than what was enjoined him." 

Haying remained three years in a lower class, 
under Mr. !Frazer, with some assistance from an ex- 
cellent clergyman of the name of Mitchell, he was 
turned oyer to the care of Dr. Adams, the rector of 
that school, and author of some useful historical and 
antiquarian publications. Under the steady and really 
able, but somewhat pedantic instruction of the rector, 
Scott made a fair progress in Latin, although he 
eyinced far more taste for the matter than the words 
of the books they construed, and hence was the 
favourite authority for the dates and other particulars 
connected with history. He has amusingly charac- 
terized his position in class as a kind of " meteoric 
glancing " fr<)m bottom to top, and vice versa. But 
these sudden moyes were generally the result of wit 
and ingenuity rather than of patience and appHcation. 
^'What part of speech is cvm?*^ asked Dr. Adams 
one day of an incorrigible dunce. The dunce re- 
mained silent. " Ciim means with" resumed the 
doctor, willing to help out the limited intellects of his 
pupil; "Now tell me what part of speech is with I ** 
"A substantive," replied the dunce, and the class was 
convulsed with laughter. " Is with ever a substantive ? ' ' 
asked the patient pedagogue. The question was 
passed round to Scott, who instantly quoted the words 
of Judges xvi. 7 : " And Samson said unto Delilah, 
If they bind me with seven green iviths that were 
never dried, then shaU I become weak and as another 
man." 

One of his school pranks deserves to be narrated in 
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his own words, especially as it shows both the sharp- 
ness of his power of observation and his kind-hearted 
regret at having taken a temporary advantage of 
-mother. " There was a boy in my class at school 
who stood always at the top, nor could I with all my 
efforts supplant him. Day came after day, and still 
he kept the place, do what I would ; tiU at length, I 
observed, that when a question was answered, he 
always fumbled with his fingers at a particular button 
on the lower part of his waistcoat. To remove it^ 
therefore, became expedient in my eyes ; and in an 
evil hour it was removed with a knife. When the 
boy was again questioned, he felt again for the button, 
but it was not to be found. In his distress he looked 
down for it; it was no more to be seen than felt. 
He stood confounded, and I took possession of his 
place ; nor did he ever recover it, or ever, I believe, 
suspect who was the author of his wrong. Often in 
after life has the sight of him smote me as I passed 
by him, and often have I resolved to make him some 
reparation, but it ended in good resolutions. Though 
I never renewed my acquaintance with him, I often 
saw him, for he fillea some inferior office in one of the 
courts of law at Edinburgh." Those who remember 
the story of blind Alick's key, without which his 
memory utterly failed him, or who have often resorted 
to the ceiling when trembling with anxiety to recover 
some forgotten date or event, will recognize a good 
illustration of the effect of the merest trifles upon a 
man's prospects, perhaps throughout his whole life. 

Despite his lameness, Scott* s resolute disposition 
had made him active and sturdy, and, either in private 
or public battles — sometimes of a tolerably 'serious 
character — he maintained a respectable credit for 

Srowess. But his health was stOl delicate, and it was 
etermined that he should return to Kelso, and spend 
half a year under the kindly superintendence of Miss 
Janet. Here, with the exception of four hours spent 
daily at the grammar-schoo^ his whole time was at 
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his own disposal. We may now give the account of 
liis progress in English literature in his own words. 
As far as his future reputation as a writer is concerned, 
the present time is the most important in his early 
life ; it was now that the seeds were sown ; it was 
now that the soil was best fitted to reoeive them. 

*' In the mean while, my acquaintance with English 
literature was gradually extending itsel£ In the 
intervals of my school hours I hi^ always perused 
with aTiditv such books of history, or poetry, or 
voyages and travels, as chance presented to me — ^not 
forgetting the usual, or rather ten times the usual, 
quantity of fairy tales, eastern stories, romances, &c. : 
these studies were totally unr^ulated and undirected. 
My tutor thought it almost a sin to open a profiEuie 
play or poem; and my mother, besides that she 
might be in some degree trammelled by the religious 
scruples which he suggested, had no longer the oppor- 
tunity to hear me read poetiy, as formerly. I found, 
however, in her dressing-room, (where I slept at one 
time,) some odd volumes of Shakspeare, nor can I 
easily forget the rapture with which I sat up in my 
shirt, reading them by the light of a fire in her apart- 
ment, until the bustle of the fiamily rising firom 
supper warned me it was time to creep back to my 
bed, where I was supposed to have been safely depo« 
sited since nine o'clock. Chance, however, threw in 
my way a poetical preceptor. This was no other than 
the excellent and benevolent Dr. Blacklock, well knovm 
at the time as a Hterary character. I know not how 
I attracted his attention, and that of some of the young 
men who boarded in the fEunilv, but so it was that I 
became a frequent and favoured guest. The kind old 
man opened to me the stores of his library, and, 
through his recommendation, I became intimate with 
Ossian and Spenser* I was delighted with both, yet^ 
I think, chiefly with the latter poet. The tawdry 
repetitions of the Ossianic phraseology disgusted me 
rather sooner than might have been expected irom my 
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age. But Spenser I could have read for ever. Too 
young to trouble myself about the allegory, I con- 
sidered all the knights and ladies, and dragons and 
giants, in their outward and exoteric sense, and God 
only knows how delighted I was to £nd myself in such 
society. As I had always a wonderful facility in 
retaining in my memory whatever verses pleased me, 
the quantity of Spenser's stanzas whicn I could 
repeat was really marvellous. But this memory of 
mme was a very fickle ally, and has, through my 
whole life, acted merely upon its own capricious 
motion, and might have enabled me to adopt old 
Beattie of Meikledale's answer, when complimented 
by a certain reverend divine on the strength of the 
same feculty : — *No, sir,' answered the old Borderer, 
* I have no command of my memory. It only retains 
what hits my fancy, and probably, sir, if you were to 
preach to me for two hours, I would not be able when 
you finished to remember a word you had been 
saying.' My memory was precisely of the same kind, 
it seldom failed to preserve tenaciously a favourite 
passage of poetry, a playhouse ditty, or, above all, a 
jKorder-raid ballad ; but names, dates, and the other 
technicalities of history, escaped me in a most melan* 
choly degree. The philosophy of history, a much 
more important subject, was also a sealed book at this 
period or my life ; but I gradually assembled much of 
what was striking and picturesque in historical narra- 
tive, and when, in riper years, I attended more to the 
deduction of general principles, I was furnished with 
a powerful host of examples in illustration of them. 
I was, in short, like an ignorant gamester, who kept 
up a good hand until he knew how to play it. 

'' I left the Hi^h School, therefore, with a great 
quantity of ^eneru information, ill-arranged, indeed, 
and coUected without system, yet deeply impressed 
upon my mind; readily assorted by my power of 
connexion and memory, and gilded, if I may be per« 
mitted to say so, by a vivid and active imagination, 

z 
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It my «tudiefl wero not under any direction at Edin- 
burgh, in the eoimtry it may be well imagined, they 
were lets 00. A reepectable enbscription library, a 
dreulating library of ancient standmg, and some 
priyate bool-flhelyes, were open to my random perused, 
nd I waded into the etretm like a blind man into a 
ford, without the power of searchinff my way, unless by 
groping for it. My appetite for oooks was as ample 
and mdiBcrimmatii.g as it waa indefetigable, mi I 
since have had too frequently reason to repent that 
few ever read so much, and to so little purpose. 

'^ Among the yaluable acquisitions I made about this 
time, was an acquaintance with Tasso's * Jerusalem 
Delivered,' through the fiat medium of Mr. Hoole's 
translation. But above all, I then first became ac- 
quainted with Bishop Percy's * Beliques of Ancient 
Poetry.' As I had been from infancy devoted to 
legendary lore of this nature, and only reluctantly 
withdrew my attention, from the scarcity of materials, 
and the wideness of those which I possessed, it may 
be imagined, but cannot be described, with what 
delight I saw pieces of the same kind which had 
amused my childhood, and still continued in secret 
the Delilahfi of my imagination, considered as the 
subject of sober research, grave commentary, and apt 
illustration, by an editor who showed his poetical 
genius was capable of emulating the best qualities of 
what his pious labour preserved. I remember well 
the spot where I read these volumes for the first time. 
It was beneath a huge plataaus tree, in the ruins of 
what had been intended for an old-fashioned arbour, 
in the garden I have mentioned. The summer-day 
sped onward so fast that, notwithstanding the Bharp 
appetite of thirteen, I forgot the hour of dinner, was 
sought £br with anxiety, and was still found entranced 
in my intellectual banquet. To read and to remember 
was, in this instance, the same thing, and, henceforth, 
I overwhelmed my schoolfellows, and all who would 
hearken to me, with tragical recitations from the 
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ballads of Bishop Percy. The firgrfc time, too, I could 
scrape a few shillings together, which were not €om- 
moa oeciarrenees with me, I bought -onto myself a 
copy of these beloved volumes, nor do I believe I ever 
read a book half so freqaetMy, or witti half the 
enthusiasm. About iMs period, ako, I became ac- 
quainted with the works ot 'RickaxAsim, and those of 
Mackenzie — (whom, in later years, I b©camte entitled 
to call my friend) — ^with Fielding, Smollett, and some 
others of our best novelists. 

"To this period, also, I can trace ^stinctly the 
awaking of that delightful feeling for tiie beauties of 
natural objects, which has never since deserted me. 
The neighbouAood of Kelso, the most beautiful, if 
not the most romantic village in Scotland^ is -eminently 
calculated to awaken these ideas. It presents objects, 
not only grand in themselves, bat venerable from their 
association. The meeting <jf two superb rivers, ihe 
Tweed and the Teviot, both renowned in song— the 
ruins of an ancient Abbey — the more distinct vestiges 
of Roxburgh Castle — the modem mansion of Eleurs, 
which is so situated as to combine the ideas of ancient 
baronial grandeur with those of modem taste, are in 
themselTCs objects of the first class; yet sre so 
mixed, united, and melted among a thousand other 
beauties of a less prominent description, that they 
harmonize into one general picture, and please rather 
by unison than by concord. I believe I have written 
iminteliigibly upon this subject, but it is fitter for the 

rncil thisin the pen. The romantic feelings whidi 
have described as predominating in my mind, 
naturally rested upon^ and associated themselves with 
these grand features of the landscape around me; 
and the historical incidents or traditional legends 
connected with many of them, gave to my admiration 
a sort of intense impression of reverence, which, a^ 
times, made my heart feel too big for its bosom. 
From this time, the love of natural beauty, more 
especially wh^i combined with ancient ruins, or 
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remains of our fathers' piety or splendour, became 
\(ith me an insatiable passion, which, if circumstances 
had permitted, I would wilUnglj have gratified by 
travelling over half the globe." 

On his return to Edinburgh he wasplaced in the 
first *' Humanity '* class, under Mr. HiU, and under 
Professor DalzeU, for Greek. But in that latter 
tongue, his progress had been little or none ; and he 
confesses with shame, that instead of now seeking to 
repair his deficiency, he laid down as an axiom that 
Grreek was not worth the trouble of study, and acted 
fully up to this absurd dictum. In vain did one of 
his schoolfellows, the son of an innkeeper, but an 
excellent G-redan, exhort him to clear himself from 
the odious title of the " Greek blockhead," by which 
he went. "Walter became more and more a believer 
in ''Grscum est non legitur," and even made a 
college essay the medium of defending a paradox, in 
which Ariosto was set forth as superior to Homer. 
Again, "as if to eradicate his slightest tincture of 
Greek," he fell ill, and returned to Kelso, where he 
read whatever he pleased. "The only thing," he 
candidly confesses, " that saved my mind from utter 
dissipation, was that turn for historical pursuit, which 
never abandoned me even at this idlest period. I had 
forsworn the Latin classics for no reason I know of, 
unless because they were akin to the Greek ; but the 
occasional perusal of Buchanan's History, that of 
Matthew Pans, and other monkish chronicles, kept 
up a kind of familiarity with the language, even in its 
rudest state. But I forgot the very letters of the 
Greek alphabet ; a loss never to be repaired, consid^v 
ing what that language is, and who they were who 
employed it in their compositions." 

With mathematics it fared little better, but he 
made a sood proeress in moral philosophy under 
Sugald Stewart, wfth whose striking and ypressive 
eloquence he was much prepossessed. A slight study 
of civil and municipal law completed his course of 
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education, and yet it was out of sucb flimsy materials 
that the fame of " the author of Waverley " was after- 
wards built up. 

On the 31st of March, 1786, he was apprenticed to 
his father, and "entered upon the dry and barren 
wilderness of forms and conveyances." We can well 
imagine that this w^as to do cruel violence to the 
whole of his previous tastes, fostered as they had 
been by his half idle course of study. Tet we find 
that, despite his contempt for the technical drudgery 
of the profession, and his dislike to its confinement, 
his sense of duty, and his affection for his father, made 
him an attentive and industrious workman. More- 
over, the allowance for copying out furnished a small 
fund for circulating libraries and theatres, and even 
the office hours presented some opportunities for the 
perusal of his favourite books. His desk was gene- 
rally filled with a heap of miscellaneous volumes, 
chiefly of works of fiction ; although he was a severe 
judge of novels, and found but few writers of that 
aepartment with which he could be satisfied. 

It is perhaps to his friendship with John Irving, 
afterwards a writer to the signet, that we mav trace 
the first germs of his venturing on the composition of 
a novel. They lived near each other, and had entered 
into a joint compact for each to compose a romance, 
for the other's amusement. "These legends,'* says 
Scott, "in which the martial and the miraculous 
always predominated, we rehearsed to each other 
during our walks, which were usually directed to the 
most solitary spot about Arthur's Seat and Salisbury 
Crags^ We naturally sought seclusion, for we were 
conscious no small degree of ridicule would have 
attended our amusement, if the nature of it had 
become known. Whole holidays were spent in this 
singular pastime, which continued for two or three 
years, and had, I believe, no small effect in directing 
the turn of my imagination to the chivalrous and 
romantic in poetry md prose." 
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!For music be had no ability, wbicb seems strange 
if we consider the exquisite melodj of bis verse. 
His inclinations and bis powers were more satia^ie- 
torily called fortb by an occasional visit to a debating 
society, adtbough bui knowledge c^ tbe subject, and 
bis admirable powers of comi>osition, were &r wrpexior 
to bis oral eloquence. During bis legaL career, be 
met witb a pleasant adventure. Having to serve a 
notice for Stewart of Appin, be paid a visit to Lodi 
K&trme, under an escort of six mei^ and a sergeanl^ 
wbo bad known tbe renowned Bob Boy, and who 
cbeered bis way wiib. many a legend of tnat redoubt- 
able freebooter. It was tbere, too, that tbose deep 
impiressions of natural scenery, afterwards to be deve- 
loped in tbe *^Lady of tbe Lake,'' first took bold of 
bis mind, never to be forgotten. 

In tbe year 1790, some unusual attention to tbe 
agremena of costume and personal appearance, an- 
nounced, to observing eyes, the fact tbat Walter was 
'' smitten." Tbe object of bis afifectioxis was a young 
lady, considerably ms superior in point of fortune, 
but the suit prospered. Nevertbeless, tbe varmm et 
semper mutaSile proved true : the lady was marriedy 
but it was not to "Walter Scott — ^nor did it break his 
heart ; be bad too many resources for the employment 
of bis great powers ; be woi^ed harder, but be never 
wholly forgot impressions, whack generally cling to 
mankind, even of Iess> fine susceptibilities. I need 
only refer my readers to the opening c^ the twelfth 
chapter of " PeveriL of the Peak," for an apt illufitr^- 
tion of the acute remembrance Scott must have en- 
tertained of the truth, that '^ the course of true ksve 
never did run smooth." 

Scott's early essays on the " Origin of the Feudal. 
System," andontiie '^ Manners and Customs of tbe 
Northern !N*ations," were followed, in 1796|, by a 
translation of Burger's " Lenore," and " Wild Hunts- 
man;" and bifl literary career might now be said to 
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have fairly commenced. Ihe success of tliese trans- 
lations was not great, bat tlaat, to Scott's mind, was 
only sufficient to inspire him with the determination 
to do something better. During all this time, he had 
been practising as an advocate with moderate success ; 
but his collectioB of militaify curiosities, and legendary 
lore, had been steadily and extensively increasing^ 
and bis note-book presents a curious melange of clas- 
sical and monkish readi^ng, and m!emorand<a about 
pipes, portmanteaus, currycombsy horse-sheets, and 
appointments at ** drill." waiter, or " Earl Walter,"^ 
as he was often called by his comrades, had joined the 
volunteers ! 

Scott's jSrst disappointment was healed in 17197, by 
his meeting with Miss Charlotte Margaret Carpenter, 
during a trip to the Lakes. This young lady, the 
daughter of Jean Charpentier, center to King 
Louis XVI., was under the guardianship of the 
Marquis of Downshire, and after a few trming but 
pretty obstacles had been overcome, they were married, 
and Scott's happiness was, so far, complefie. During 
179&, he lost his father, and towards the close of the 
same year, became sheriff of Selkirkshire, an office 
which, with the helpof something bequeathed by his sire, 
and his literary labours, was sufficient^ lucrative to 
make him throw up the legal profession, for which he 
had never possessed much sympathy. In fact, he 
used to compare himself and his profession to Master 
Slender and Ann Page, observing, in the well-known 
words, "There was no great love between us at the 
beginning, and it pleased Heaven to decrease it on 
further aequaintance." 

In 1802, ther " Border Ballads " began to appear, 
and the antiquarian romances of our author at once 
placed him in a high literary rank. The great and 
noble, whether in their worldly or their literary 
statical, at once began to recognize him as a &iend to 
be cherished and honoured, and now, during three 
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days of confinement, in consequence of an ugly, kick 
from the horse of a fellow-Yolunteer, he wrote the 
first canto of the ^' Lay of the Last MinstreL" 

Success was now set in; his circumstances, and 
with them his duties and responsibilities, increased, 
and we find him at once engaged in watching the 
progress of the *' Lay of the Last Minstrel," officiat- 
ing as sheriff, attending parade, and helping his new 
and eccentric acquaintance, James Hogg, the " Ettrick 
Shepherd." He now became a partner with Ballan- 
tyne, who had, however, already been in some diffi- 
culties. A painful omen this of the anxieties and 
labours which were to wear out the last days of the 
great "Bard of the North." Had he never become 
acquainted with the trade of publication he might 
have been spared the bitter vexations and toO. which 
clouded the last days of his noble and industrioua 
career. 

Despite his determination to treat literature on^ 
as " a good staff," he was working unceasingly. H!e 
rose at five, lit his own fire, if the season required one, 
shaved and dressed, visited and fed his favourite 
horse, and then sat down to his table, surrounded 
with papers and books of reference in systematic, 
and, save to himself, unintelligible disorder, to say 
nothing of one or two of his favourite dogs. By- 
nine o'clock, when breakfast was ready, he had 
"broken the neck of the day's work," and, after a few 
hours' more labour he was off on horseback over the 
country. To his love for coursing, salmon spearing, 
and other manly sports,he doubtless owed not oiD.ymuch 
of his ability to struggle against delicacy of health, 
but likewise most of his sublime descriptions of 
scenery, and many of the strange characters and 
events which were afterwards depicted in his un- 
equalled romances. An occasional fiasco, such as 
tumbling into a ford, while telling the story of some 
imaginary kelpie, its weird tenant, or a slide down & 
steep hill, only lent additional zest to his enjoyment. 
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and perbaps formed the foundation of some future 
adventure which was to terrify and astonish the whole 
reading world. 

It would be easy, did our limits permit even a mere 
catalogue of his well-known and multifarious produc- 
tions, to trace the connection between a hundred 
characters and passages in his works — familiar to us 
as household words — and the events, adventures, and 
friendships of his earlier life. It would not be too 
much to say, that even the biography of Lockhart is 
imperfect on this score, and that a ramble through 
every nook and comer of Scotland, and a life among 
the wildest of her people (thank Q-od, romance is not 
wholly departed firom her even now!) is the only 
fitting commentary — ^the only true guide to their full 
enjoyment. 

In 1806, he obtained the situation of Clerk to the 
Supreme Court of Edinburgh, worth about £800 per 
annum, and which he held for upwards of twenty-five 
years. The duties were light, and left plenty of vaca- 
tion for his favourite employments. They, however, 
served as an excuse for his abandoning the duties of the 
bar — ^never sufficiently lucrative to have given even a 
motive for ceasing; from what bade fair to produce far 
better results, and with less of self-sacrifice. The "Lay 
of the Last Minstrel" produced him between seven 
and eight hundred pounds, he was a frequent contri-* 
butor to reviews and magazines, and — greater than 
all — " "Waverley" was now upon the stocks 

Some ill-natured critiques on "Marmion," however, 
broke off Scott's connection with the Edinburgh 
JRemew, but had not the least effect in damping his 
literary ardour. He was not only writing himself, 
but ecfiting, commenting on, and writing the lives of, 
other authors. His noble editions of Dryden, Swift, 
and other standard heroes of our literature, belong to 
this period. Meanwhile, his family had increased to 
two sons, and as manv daughters. He was the ten- 
derest of fathers, and his children were the " welcome 
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mnsmieca" ci Im study. Ihej rolled on the esrpefe 
and played with bis etadb iogSf while he wrote awaj, 
either unconscioiis of their presence, or gladdening 
their hearts by some soock atorj a» we find in his 
'' Tales of a €h*azuifiKther;' 

In May, 1810, sppeared the ^ Lady <d the Lake," 
twenty thooaond eopiea of wUdb were sold is a iew 
months, and, in the following jeaat, in eonseqoence of 
some improTem^it in hia circumstances, Walter Seott 
became the owner of Abbotoford. Hts ineome was 
now about £1660 per aimimi, and his only idea had 
been to reas a handacnne cottage in the oM EngHe^ 
vicarage style ; but, ere twelve years were over, land 
after land had been pisrdiased, and the worid-kriowit 
castle had reared its gahles over the snircmnding 
country. Of his movement thither from Ashestielyhe 
gives an amnsing aceount i — " Twenty-four cartloads 
of the veriest trash in nafcure, besides dogs, pi^ 
ponies, poultry,, coiws, calves, bare-headed wenc^s, 
and baEre-fafeieehed boys. 0^ awords, bows,, targets, 
and laneesy Bade * eon^ieuoiiis them, A £9.mily of 
turk^s was aceommodatsed ia, the helmet of some 
wrewx chevaUer of ancient Border fame, and the very 
cows, for aught I know, were bearisig musketa ana 
banners. The caravan, attended by a dozen of rag;ged, 
rosy, peasamt children,, earrying fishing-rods and speara, 
and leading ponies, greyhounds, and spasiiela^ w^iiL^ 
as it cross^ the Tweed, have furniBhed no bad aub- 
jeet for the pendi,.aiEid really rendndled me of one @£ 
the gipsy groups of Callot u^von; their netreh.'* 

In January,. ldlS> '^Eekeby" appeared, but with. 
less sueeeas than hia^ ppevions poems. But his haaeaafr- 
menta had comDaenced ^ and the mismanagement of 
the fijfm with which he had uzdiappily beeofloe con- 
nected, and their continued demands upon him for 
sums of moner, proved a perpetual source of amdety 
and vexation/ ^ 

And now for a few worda on his grand siiecGS% 
" "Waverley,'" whadi appeared in 1814. Without eaa- 
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vassing tlie strangeiiess of Scott's beharioup in main- 
tainiiifc an ineognito^ ynth respect to the authorship, 
we may ob»erye that it st once effected a re&rmation 
in the whole theory and practice of romance -writtng. 
No longer were people contented with conventional 
descriptions of oeciety in which the writer had never 
mingled, personally or intellectually, — of scenery 
which he had never witnessed, and which he oftentimes 
attempted to describe &om imagination rather than 
honest research — ^no longer was the lack-a-daisical 
routine of fashionable life diluted and misrepresented, 
and then read and talked over with fashionable, list- 
less enjoyment. It was now felt that a greiul spirit, 
living only from the impulses of the heart, and dwell- 
ing amidst the reality of nature^ content with her 
wealth, and seeking her feelings, was the true source 
from which the work of fiction should emanate. 
Places once mentioned by 8cott, became hallowed by 
a strange and holy interest, and the Scotch tourist 
sought to &ney himself realizing tiiose legends to 
whichy once in verse, and now in prose, Scott had 
given so substantial an existence. In truth, Scott 
had laid the foundation for a new schoc^ of historical 
criticism. Less profound as a scholar^ he still pos- 
sessed sympathies that enabled him to understand 
and to realize what he read with far greater readi- 
ness and vigour than more experienced philogists. 
Perpetually roaming about, sometimes amidst almost 
endless tracts of lake and mountain scenery, some- 
times visiting the grand freaks of nature developed in 
the Giant's Causeway and in !Fingal'a Cave, or the 
holy precinet of lonsr-his wizard mind was eonti- 
nuaUy stonng up a riv^ of folk-lore, and harmonising 
itself with the rough habits of the remnant race of 
those whom his pen was to immortalize. And it has 
been remarked^ that Scott never equalled himself in 
works such as the ^ Talisman," appertazoing to the 
manners, and scenery, and history of countries with 
which he had made no personal aequaiataiice. 
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The year 1815 saw Abbotsford on the increase, 
and Soott on the field of Waterloo, conning over 
those associations which formed the groundwork 
of "Paul's Letters." He was now on terms of 
personal intimacy with the Prince Begent. Mean- 
while, "Guy Mannering" and the "Antiquary" 
had appeared. Henceforth, want of space will 
compel me to confine myself to a few character- 
istic points of Scott's life ; for the mere chronologi- 
cal list of his Hterary performances is enough to 
terrify. 

Washington Irving has left a pleasing memorial of 
Scott's kindness of heart, which deserves to he re- 
corded here : — 

"That day at dinner," says the lively American, 
"we had 1^. Laidlaw and nis wife, and a female 
friend who accompanied them. The latter was a very 
intelligent, respectable person, about the middle age, 
and was treated with particular attention and courtesy 
by Scott. Our dinner was a most agreeable one, for 
the guests were evidently cherished visitors to the 
house, and felt that they were appreciated. When 
they were gone, Scott spoke of them in the most 
cordial manner. *I wished to show you,' said he, 
*some of our really excellent, plain Scotch people; 
not fine gentlemen and ladies, for such you can meet 
everywhere, and they are everywhere the same. The 
character of a nation is not to be learnt from its 
fine folks. 

"He then went on with a particular eulogium on 
the lady who had accompanied the Laidlaws. She 
was the daughter, he said, of a poor country clergy- 
man, who had died in debt, ana left her an orphan 
and destitute. Having had a good plain education, 
she immediately set up a child's school, and had soon 
a numerous flock under her care, by which she earned 
a decent maintenance. That, however, was not her 
main object. Her first care was to pay off her 
father's debts, that no ill word or ill-will might rest 
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upon his memory. This, by dint of Scottish economy, 
backed by filial reverence, she accomplished, though 
in the effort she subjected herself to every privation. 
Not content with this, she in certain instances re- 
fused to take pay for the tuition of the children of 
some of her neighbours, who had befiriended her 
father in his need, and had since fallen into poverty. 
* In a word,' added Scott, * she is a fine old Scotch 
girl ; and I delight in her, more than in many a fine 
lady I have known, and I have known many of the 
finest.' " 

On the 30th of March, 1821, Walter Scott was 
created a baronet by George IV., at London, 
and the ensuing Christmas was kept in grand style 
at Abbotsford, all the children on the estate being 
treated to a hearty dance to the pipes, and plenty 
of cake, bannock, and pence. lie had just sold 
his existing copyrights, to Messrs. Constable, for 
^12,000, and, strangely enough, under a prohibition 
of the name of the author of Waverley being ever 
scovered ! 

In 1819, the recurrence of a dangerous attack of 
cramp gave great alarm ; but even at the worst stage 
of his malady, when "pains and anguish rent the 
brow," he was busv at the "Legend of Montrose," 
and the "Bride of Lammermoor," dictating to an 
amanuensis when his own hands literally failed him. 
The death of the Duke of Buccleuch, a cherished 
and tried friend, added to his sorrows ; and so 
severe had been his sufferings from illness, that 
when the second series of " Tales of my Landlord " 
appeared, he declared that he could not recollect 
one single incident, character, or conversation, they 
contained. At one time, utterly despairing of re- 
covery, he had made this affecting address to his 
children. After counselling them as to their own 
future conduct, he said: "For myself, my dears, 
I am unconscious of ever having done . any man 
an injury, or omitted any fair opportunity of having 
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done any man a benefit. I well know, tliat no 
human ufe can appear otherwise than weak and 
• filthy in the eyes of God ; but I rely on. 1^ merits 
and inte2X!«Bsion of oar Eedeemer. Ood bless you I 
Live 60 that yon may all hope to meet in a better 
place hereafter. And now leaye me, tha^ I may 
turn my face to the wall." 

In 1820, just as a new series of " British Novelists" 
had been arranged, his old friend BaDactyne died, 
and with him Boott felt that many a happy hour of 
merriment was gone for ever. Meanwhile, Abbots- 
ford was the scene of one continuous festivity. 
Ouests of all classes, from princes royal down to the 
humblest private genlieman, were feasted with a pre- 
dion rivalling the baronial feasts which Seott could 
so well describe. Enjoying a splendid income and 
increasing estate, it might have been hoped that 
prosperity, so fairly earned by the sweat of his brow, 
wou£d have been permanent and secure from the in- 
roads of fortune. But it was destined to happen other- 
wise. Alas ! Scott's e:qpenditure was already begin- 
ning to be in advance of^ his large earnings ; his body, 
worn by the too-great pressure of mental labour, had 
been severely shaken by nervous attacks ; he had lost 
his dear wife, and he was now to find his old age de- 
voted to hard, heart-bre^dng toil, to retrieve debts 
which the wild speculations and unprincipled conduct 
of others had thrown upon him. His memory was 
failing; he could no longer enjoy the daring field 
sports and bold expeditions over hill and dale ; and, 
when quiet and comfort were most essential to bis 
well-being, nay, to his very existence, he found hin> 
eelf a ruined man. 

Without going into details of the transactions 
with the firms of Constable and the Ballantynes, 
it will be sufScient to state that some specula- 
tions of the years 1824 and 1625 ruined Hurrta, 
and that Ballaniyne failed to the amount of 
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£117,000. It was tids sum for whidi Walter Bcott 
BOW, from Ub unhappy pariai^ship, found himBelf 
remanBibk. 

It would have been easy for Seott to have become 
a bankrupt, sacrificed hiB present property, and de- 
pended on bis future efforts to build up another 
fortune; but his honourable Bpirit revolted at the 
thought of any such a doubtml settlement of the 
difficulty. Abbotsford had been settled on his eldest 
son, and the old man, exiled from his noble home, sat 
down patiently to work out the enormous debt in 
which the mismanagement of another had involved 
him. To increase his misery, his favourite grand- 
child, for whom the "Tales of a Grandfather'* were 
written, was slowly, but surely, pining away to his 
death. 

But the remaining years of his life were not 
without some alleviation of his sorrow. The success 
of his pubHcations, and the better management of 
the printing-office, gradually but materially reduced 
the debt. His friends, including his sovereign, pre- 
served for him the tenderest regard ; and his leisure 
moments were entertained by the best and most 
varied society of the time. The tranquillity, which re- 
sults from the knowledge that one has no responsi- 
bilities to check and stunt our efforts, was all that 
was wanting. 

But his diary presents a painful chronicle of rheu- 
matism, and other physical miseries attendant upon a 
failure of vital force. AH the evils which sluggish- 
ness of circulation and consequent congestion could 
engender, gave sad tokens of approaching apoplexy. 
"Why enlarge upon the melancholy story ? He lived 
on toiling and toiling in the intervals which terrific 
fits allowed. Change of air and medicine staved oft' 
the evil from time to time, till at length, on the 21st 
of September, 1832, the glorious soul passed to join 
some of those heroes on whom it had bestowed an 
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immortality in this world. He had indemnified the 
greater part of the debts, and, in his last fits of 
fading memory and half-unconsciousness, he cherished 
the fond belief that all were paid. The baronetcy- 
has since become extiact, by the death of his last- 
surviving son, and Abbotsford will probably pay off 
the residue of the debt. 



itttjamin ^ranhlin. 



Whetheb we estimate the yalae of an indiyidual'B 
services to his countiy bj bis social actiyitj, or 
to the progress of tbe human mind bj mental 
application; or whether we consider every man to 
benefit the community most by reforming himself, it 
cannot isal to strike us that Be^jamtst Eba^tkli^t is 
one of the men who, in one or other of these ways, 
has done much good for society and for all time. The 
activity and originaHty of his mind, acting in con- 
formit^ with aXnot^ in oppositioA to the times, 
had room for exerting itself m an unusual manner. 
Its efforts, being directed towards distinct and definite 
ends, are seldom unavailing ; and, even when unsuccess- 
ful, their failing is rather to be attributed to the way- 
ward opposition of other interests, than to that of the 
actor and his principles. Perhaps no man, whose 
life fell amidst stirring and striving erents, passed so 
imdisturbed a life mentally, although his bodily career 
was like that of a snow flake^ up and down, straight 
forward and fleeting. 

No man has probably so completely identified him- 
self with his nation, a nation of harcUworking, erring, 
and yet noble meu'-as the Americans of his day were 
— ^than Benjamin Pranklin, He reminds one of G-old- 
smith's quaint and beautiful creation. Dr. Primrose ; 
and, could we imagine the clergyman to be changed 
into a man of the world, we should recur to Pranklin 
as the nearest actual representative of the doctor. 
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Franklin was a very fortunate man, cyerything 
considered. How well ne speaks of his own success, 
in that invaluahle piece of writing, his auto- 
biography! ^ • 

" From the poverty and obscurity in which I was 
bom, and in which I passed my earliest years, I have 
raised myself to a state of affluence and some degree 
of celebrity in the world. As constant good fortune 
has accompanied me, even to an advanced period of 
my life, my posterity will perhaps be desirous of 
learning the means which 1 employed, and which, 
thanks to Providence, so well succeeded with me. 
They may also deem them fit to be imitated, should 
any of them find themselves in similar circumsjbances. 
Tms good fortune, when I reflect on it, which is fre- 
quently the case, has induced me sometimes to say, 
that if it wero left to my choice, I should have no 
objection to go over the same life from its beginning 
to the end; requesting only the advantage authors 
have, of correcting in a second edition the faults of 
the first. So would I also wish to change some in* 
cidents of it for others more favourable. Notwith- 
standing, if this condition was denied, I should still 
accept the ofler of recommencing the same life. But 
as this repetition is not to be expected, that which 
resembles most living one's Hfe over again seems to 
be, to recall all the circumstances of it; and, to 
render this remembrance more durable, to record 
them in writing.'* 

A little way farther he devoutly says : — 

*' And now I speak of thanking Gkxi, I desiro with 
aU humility to acKnowledge that I attribute the men- 
tioned happiness of my past life to his divine provi-. 
dence, which led me to the means I used, and gave 
the success. My belief of this induces me to hopej 
though I mtist not presvme, that the same goodness 
will still be exercised towards me, in continiiing that 
hajDpiness, or enabling me to bear a fatal reverse, 
which I may experience as others have done; the 
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complexion of my future fortune being known to Him 
only in whose power it is to bless us, even in our 
afflictions.^' 

It is now for us to follow the sexagenarian auto- 
biographer over his course, and watch that success 
which he so nobly and honestly acknowledges to be 
-an effect of Divine goodness to himself. 

"My father," he says himself, "married young and 
carried his wife with three children to New England, 
about 1685. The conventicles being at that time 
forbidden by law, and frequently diskirbed in their 
meetings, some considerable men of his acquaintance 
determmed to go to that country, and he was pre- 
vailed with to accompany them thither, where they 
expected to enjoy the exercise of their religion witn 
freedom. By the same wife my father had four chil- 
dren more bom there, and by a second wife ten others, 
in all seventeen ; of whom I remember to have seen 
thirteen sitting together at his table, who all grew up 
to yeai-s of maturity, and were married; I was the 
youngest son, and the youngest of all the children 
except two daughters. 1 was born in Boston, in New 
England," on the sixth of January (o.s.), 1706, cor- 
responding in the New Style to January 17th. 

" I was put to the grammar-school at eight years of 
age, my father intendmg to devote me, as the tithe of 
his sons, to the service of the Church. My early 
readiness in learning to read (which must have been 
very early, as I do not remember when I could not 
read), and the opinion of all my friends that I should 
certainly make a good scholar, encouraged him in this 
purpose of his. My uncle Benjamin, too, approved of 
it, and proposed to give me his short-hand volumes of 
sermons to set up with, if I would learn his short- 
hand. I continued, however, at the grammar-school 
rather less than a year, though in that time I had 
risen gradually from the middle of the class of that 
year to be at the head of the same class, and was re- 
moved into the next class, whence I was to be placed 
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in the third at the ead of the year, but my &tbv, 
burdened with t. aumerous lamily, whs luuible, without 

inconvenience, to support the expense of a, college 
education: e<«uidering moreoTer, as he s^d to one of 
hia Irieadg in my presence, the little encoursgemoit 
that line of Hie afTorded to those educated for it, be 
gnve up his Brst intentions, took me from the granmm- 
■cboot and Bent me to a school for writing and aritb- 
metic, kept by a then famous man, Mr, George Broirn- 
well. He woB a skilful master, and successful in hii 
profesaion, emplojing the mildest and moat enooo- 
raging methods. Under him I leaxaed to write > 
good hand pretty soon, but &iled entirely in arith- 
metic. At ten years old I was taken to help bit 
lather in the business, which was that of a ^lov- 
cfaandler and soap-boiler; a business to whi 
not bred, but had assumed on his arrival in 
land, because he found that hk dyeing tmdi 
little request, would not maintain bis family 
dingly I was employed in cutting wicks foi 
dies, fillin g the moulds for cast candles, atte 
shops, going of errands, &c. 

"I disliked the trade, and had a strong 1 
to go to sea, but my father declu^d agnini 
residing near the water, I was much in it i 
I learned to swim well and to manage bi 
when embarked with other boys, I was i 
allowed to govern, especially in any case of 
and upon other occasions I was generally i 
among the boya, and sometimes led them int 
of which I wiU mention one instance, aa it 
early projecting public spirit not then ji 
ducted. 

"Ihere was a salt-marsh which bounded p 
mill-pond, on the edge of which, at high 
used to stand to fish for minnows. By mui 
ling, we had made it a mere quagmire. My 
was to build a wharf there for us to atand i 
I showed my comrades a large heap of stoi 
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^^^^rere intended for a new house near the marBh, and 
^' wMcli would very well suit our purpose. Accordingly, 
^^in the evening, when the worlanen were gone home, 
WK*! assembled a number of my playfellows, and we 
»^ "worked diligently like so many emmets, sometimes 
ki two or three to a stone, till we had Inroiight them all 
'vk to make our little wharf. The next morning the 
kin workmen were surprised at missing the stones which 
lii formed our wharf. Inquiry was made after the 
ii^ authors of this transfer; we were discovered, com- 
tdi plained of, and corrected by our fathers ; and though 
jflS! I demonstrated the utility of our work, mine con* 
id? vinced me that that which was not honest could not be 
k^ truly usefuV^ * * 

iKt But it was not Franklin's fate to be a candle-maker, 
:ifi he was destined for far higher and nobler ends. He 
ilii noentions some of the books which about this time fell 
giii into his hands, and it is to be remarked that those works 
f which he names are some of those which indeed give 
iri the mind a far more solid tendency than many books of 
ai far greater pretensions and higher rank in literature. 
The fact is noteworthy as corroborative evidence of 
i the axiom that ^'larue heroes are created of hom^- 
t( spun material." Such imiversal books as Bunyan's 
i< works, which, whatever their theological value, are 
f. very enchanting to a young mind, and while inspiring 
i great reverence for that which is to be revered, they 
i give point and force to the untrained imagination. 
i He next mentions Burton's " Historical Collections : " 
f " They were small chapmen's books, and cheap, forty 
I volumes in all. My father's little library consisted 
I chiefly of books in polemic divinity, most of which I 
read. I have often regretted that, at a time when I 
had such a thirst for knowledge, more proper books 
had not fallen in my way, since it was resolved I 
should not be bred to divinity. There was among 
them, * Plutarch's Lives,' which I read abundantly, 

* Autobiography, p. 12. 
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and I still iUnk that time spent to great advantage. 
There was also a book of De Poe's, called an ' Essay 
on Projects/ and another of Dr. Mather's, called an 
* Essa^ to do Good,' which perhaps gave me a turn 
of thinking that had an influence on some of the 
principal future events of my life." This caused his 
father to place him with his elder brother James, in 
1717. Aner detailing the terms of his indentures, he 
proceeds : — " In a little time I made a great progress 
in the business, and became a useful hand to my 
brother. I had now access to better books. An ac- 
quaintance with the apprentices of booksellers enabled 
me sometimes to borrow a small one, which I was 
careM to^etum soon and clean. Often I sat up in 
my chamber the greatest part of the night, when the 
book was borrowed in the evening to be returned in 
the morning, lest it should be found missing." Learn- 
ing in this sturdy assiduous manner, much became 
fixed in the boy's memory, and various tendencies 
showed themselves. He tried ballad-wnting, and, 
fortunately, failed. He became disputatious in re- 
ligion, and was cured. An argument with a lad of his 
own age, proved to him that closer attention to style 
and reasoning was necessary. This gave him more to 
think upon. "About this time," he tells us in his 
autobiography,* " I met vrith an odd volume of the 
'Spectator;' 1 had never before seen any of them. I 
bought it, read it over and over, and was much de- 
lighted with it. I thought the writing excellent, and 
wished if possible to imitate it. With that view I 
took some of the papers, and making short hints of the 
sentiments in each sentence, laid them by a few days, 
and then, without looking at the book, tried to com- 
plete the papers again, by expressing each hinted sen- 
timent at length, and as fully as it had been expressed 
before, in any suitable words that should occur to me. 
Then I compared my Spectator with the original, dis- 

• Autobiography, p. 22-24. 
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covered some of my faults, and corrected them. But 
I found I wanted a stock of words, or a readiness in 
recollecting and using them, which I thought I should 
have acquired before that time if I had gone on mak* 
ing verses; since the continual search for words of 
the same import, but of different length, to suit the 
measure, or of different sound for the rhyme, would 
have laid me under a constant necessity oi searching 
for variety, and also have tended to fix that variety in 
my mind, and make me master of it. Therefore I 
took some of the tales in the * Spectator,' and turned 
them into verse ; and after a time, when I had pretty 
well forgotten the prose, turned them back again. I 
also sometimes jumbled my collections of hints into 
confusion, and after some weeks endeavoured to re- 
duce them into the best order, before I began to form 
the full sentences and complete the subject. This 
was to teach me method in the arrangement of the 
thoughts. By comparing my work with the original, 
I discovered many faults, and corrected them ; but I 
sometimeshad the pleasure to fancy that in particulars of 
small consequence I had been fortunate enough to im- 
prove the method or the language, and this encouraged 
me to think I might in time come to be a tolerable Eng- 
lish writer, of which I was extremely ambitious. The 
time I allotted for writing exercises and for reading 
was at night, or before work began in the morning, 
or on Sundays, when I contrived to be in the printing- 
house, avoiding as much as I could the constant atten- 
dance at public worship, which my father used to 
exa^t fromVe when I wits under hL care, and wUch 
I still continued to consider as a duty, though I could 
not afford time to practise it." 

Every attempt which the student could make was 
made. He meets with a book on vegetable diet, and 
determines to deny himself animal food. "I made 
myself acquainted with Tryon's manner of ijreparing 
3ome of his dishes, such as boiling potatoes or rice, 
making hasty pudding, and a few others, and then 
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proposed to my brother tbat if he "would give me^ 
we^y, half the money he paid for my board, I would 
board myself. He instantly agreed to it, and I pre- 
sently found, that I could save half of what he paid 
me. This was an additional for buying of books." 
By this lighter diet, he concludes, " I made the greater 
progress, from that deamess of head and quicker 
apprehension, which generally attend temperance in 
eating and drinking. 

It is most instructive to mark the shame which he 
says he felt at his ignorance in rarious matters. At 
this time Cocker's Arithmetic, Seller and Stumy 
on Navigation, Locke on the Understanding, and the 
Art of Thinking, by Messrs. du Port Boyal, passed 
a close study. "While I was intent on improving 
my language, I met with an English Grammar (I think 
it was Grreenwood*s), having at the end of it two little 
sketches on the arts of rhetoric and logic, the latter 
finishing with a dispute on the Socratic method ; and 
soon alter I procured * Xenophon's Memorable 
Things of Socrates,' wherein there are many examples 
of the same method. I was charmed with it, adopted 
it, dropped my abrupt contradiction and positive ar- 
gumentation, and put on the humble inquirer ; and 
being then, from reading Shaftesbury and Collins, 
made a doubter, as I already was in many points of 
our religious doctrines, I found this method the safest 
for myself and very embarra^ing to those against 
whom I used it ; therefore I took delight in it, prac- 
tised it continually, and grew very artful and expert 
in drawing people, even of superior knowledge, into 
concessions, the consequences of which they did not 
foresee, entangling them in difficulties out of which 
they could not extricate themselves, and so obtaining 
victories that neither myself nor my cause always de- 
served. I continued this method for some few years, but 
gradually lefb it, retaining only the habit of expressing 
myself in terms of modest diffidence ; never using, 
''^hen I advanced anythiag that might possibly be dis- 
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puted, the words certainly, tmdouhtedly, or any others 
that gave the air of positiveness to an opinion ; but 
rather said, I conceive, or apprehend a thing to be so 
and so ; it appewrs to me, or I should not think it so 
or 80, for such and such reasons ; or liinaffine it to he 
80 ; or it ie so, if lam not mistaken. This habit, I be- 
lieve, has been of great advantage to me when I have 
had occasion to inculcate my opinions, and persuade 
men into measures that I have been from time to time 
engaged in promoting.- 

At this time, 1721, James Franklin printed a news- 
paper, one of the earliest in Boston, and to this his 
brother and apprentice contributed some papers 
anonymously. Speaking of the approbation bestowed 
on his essays, he ingenuously observes, " I sup- 
pose that I was rather lucky in my judges, and that 
they were not really so very good as I then believed 
them to be." Some political remarits in the paper 
led to James Franklin being appi^hended on a 
Speaker's warrant, and it was determined to print the 
paper under the name of Benjamin Franklin. A dis- 
charge was accordingly endorsed on his indentures, 
and new indentures privately executed for the re- 
mainder of the time. Annoyances and troubles, how- 
ever, springing up between the brothers, Benjamin 
determined to take advantage of the discharge, and he 
again says humbly, ^^It was not fair in me to take 
this advantage, and this I therefore reckon as one of 
the first errata of my life, but the unfairness of it 
weighed little with me, when under the impression of 
resentment for the blows his passion too often urged 
him to bestow upon me, though he was otherwise not 
an ill-natured man : perhaps 1 was too saucy and pro- 
voking." 

Still, whatever injustice there may have been on 
either side, too much unpleasantness had arisen be- 
tween the brothers to admit of their continuing to- 

* AatolMOgnipby, p. 26. 
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gether. Secretly, therefore, and by a subterfuge, the 
voung lad departed for New York ; and, continues 
Le, "in three days I found myself at 'New York, 
near three hundred nules away from my home, at the 
age of seventeen (October 1723), without the least 
recommendation or knowledge of any person in the 
place, and very little money in my pocket.'* From 
New York he departed for Phikdelphia, having a 
stormy passage to Amboy, and then gomg on foot to 
Burlington, a distance of fifty miles, and at length 
arrived in Philadelphia. "I was in my workmg 
dress, my best clothes coming round by sea. I was 
dirty, firom my being so long in the boat. My 
pockets were stuffed out with shirts and stockings, 
and I knew no one, nor where to look for lodgiog. 
Fatigued with walking, rowing, and the want of sleep, 
I was very hungry ; and my whole stock of cash con- 
sisted in a single dollar, and about a shilling in 
copper coins, which I gave to the boatmen for my 
passage. At first they refused it, on account of my 
having rowed; but I insisted on their taking it 
Man IS sometimes more generous when he has little 
money^ than when he has plenty, perhaps to prevent 
his being thought to have but little." 

In Philadelphia he made the acquaintance of a 
printer named Keimer, with whom he subsequently 
worked for some years. It was while in Keimer's 
service that Gt)vemor Keith first began to buoy him 
up with hopes nevqp to be realized. This gentleman 
persuaded Franklin to return to Boston, and induce 
his father to give him money to set up in Philadelphia 
imder Keith's patronage. " My father received the 
G-overnor's letter with some surprise, but said little 
of it to me for some time. Captain Holmes return- 
ing, he showed it to him, and asked him if he knew 
Sir William Keith, and what kind of man he was ; 
adding, that he must be a man of small discretion, to 
think of setting a youth up in business who wanted 
three years to amve at man's estate. Holmes said 
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what he could in favour of the project; but my 
father was decidedly against it, and at last gave a flat 
denial. He wrote a civil letter to Sir William, 
thanking him for the patronage he had so kindly 
offered me, and declinmg to assist me as yet in 
setting up. I being, in his opinion, too young to be 
trusted with the management of an undertaking so 
important, and for which the preparation required a 
considerable expenditure." However, before his de- 
parture, his father relaxed somewhat towards him. 
On his lourney back he first overstepped his veeeta- 
rian prSliciples, and the trespass is thus amus&iglj 
related : — 

"Till then I had stuck to my resolution to eat 
nothing that had had life ; and on this occasion [a 
voyage from Boston to Philadelphia] I considered, 
according to my master Tryon, the taking every fish 
as a kind of unprovoked murder, since none of them 
had nor could do us any injury that might justify 
this massacre. All this seemed very reasonable. 
But I had been formerly a great lover of fish, and 
when it came out of the frying-pan it smelt admirably 
well. I balanced some time between principle and 
inclination, till recollecting that, when the fish were 
opened, I saw smaller fish taken out of their 
stomachs ; then thought I, * If you eat one another, 
I don't see why we may not eat jouJ So I dined 
upon cod very heartily, and have since continued to 
eat as other people, returning only now and then 
occasionally to a vegetable diet. So convenient a 
thing it is to be a reasonahle creatv/re, since it enables 
one to find, or make, a reason for everything one has 
a mind to do."* 

On his return to Philadelphia, he again entered the 
service of Keimer, with whom he continued for a long 
time. A youthful freak of his will give us a glimpse 
of his internal life at this period, 

• Antotiogi-apliy, p. 59, 
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" On this it was proposed that we should each of 
us, at our next meeting, produce a piece of our own 
composing, in order to improve by our mutual obser- 
rations, criticisms, and corrections. As language sod 
expression were what we had in yiew, we excluded all 
considerations of inTcntion, hj agreeing that the task 
should be a version of the eighteenth Psalm, whicb 
describes the descent of a Dei^. When the time of 
our meeting drew nigh, Balph called on me first, and 
let me know his piece was ready. I told him I had 
been busy, and, having little inclination, had done 
nothing. He then showed me his piece for mj 
opinion, and I much approved it, as it appeared to me 
to have great merit. * Now,' said he, ' Osborne ne^ei 
will allow the least merit in anything of mine, but 
makes a thousand criticisms out of mere envy. He 
is not so jealous of you ; I wish, therefore, you would 
take this piece, and produce it as yours. I will 
pretend not to have had time, and bo produce nothing. 
We shall then hear what he will say to it.' It was 
agreed, and I immediately transcribea it, that it might 
appear in my own hand. 

" We met ; Watson's performance was read ; there 
were some beauties in it, but many defects. Osborne's 
was read; it was much better; Italph did it justiee: 
remarked some faults, thit applauded the beauties. 
He himself had nothmg to produce. I was back* 
ward; seemed desirous of being excused; had not 
had sufficient time to correct, &c. ; but no excuse 
could be admitted : produce I must. It was read and 
repeated ; Watson and Osborne gave up the contest, 
and joined in applauding it. Ealph only made some 
criticisms, and proposed some amendments; but 1 
defended my text. Osborne was severe against 
Ealph, and told me he was no better able to ciitidae 
than compose verses. As these two were returning 
^ome, Osborne expressed himself still more stronglj 
1 favour of what he thought my production, having 

iifore refrained, .as he said, lest I should think he 
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meant to flatter me. * But who would have imagined,' 
said he, * that Fianklin was capable of such a perform- 
ance : such painting, such force, such fire ! He has 
even improved on the original. In common conver- 
sation, he seems to have no choice of words; he 
hesitates and blunders ! and yet, good Gtoi ! how he 
writes! " When we next met, Ealph discovered the 
J trick we had played, and Osborne was laughed at.'** 
I During this time, Franklin frequently visited Sir 

J William Keith, who still continued to make promises 
,1 of government aid and protection. " His setting me 
^ up," says Eenjamin himself, "was always mentioned 
^ as a fixed thing.** But before this was arrived at, the 
young man was to make a voyage to London, and 
:;; there purchase the articleB necessary for his trade, and 
. gain that experience which a complete knowledge of 
men and motives alone can give. His patron pro- 
mised letters of introduction, and letters of credit, 
but whenever these matters were mentioned, their 
completion was deferred to a future period. " Thus we 
went on till the ship, whose departure, too, had been 
several times postponed, was on the point of sailing. 
Then, when I called to take my leave, and receive the 
letters, his secretary. Dr. Baird, came out to me, and 
said the Governor was extremely busy in writing, but 
^l' would be down at Newcastle before the ship, and then 
i^ 1 the letters would be delivered to me.** At Newcastle, 
le r^ " his secretary came to me from him, with expressions 
^\ of the greatest regret that he could not then see me, 
d; ^ being engaged in business of the utmost importance, 
tnoi. Ij^ij ^i^^j. }ie would send the letters to me when on 
vas^^ board, wishing me heartily a good voyage, and a 
the ^ speedy return, &c. I returned on board,*' he con- 
ical' eludes, " a little piizzled, but still not doubting." 

^ l| * Autobiography, p. 64. This Ralph was at a later period 
^ . ^ severely satirized by Pope, who says of him in the Dunciad: — 
\id " Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 

And makes Night hideous — answer him, ye owls! " 
The " Night" alluded to is a poem (?) of that name. 
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Now, mark tbe way in which the wily, heartless 
QovemoT had served the poor lad, setting out on his 
perilous life-journey ! 

" We arrived in London the 24th December, 1724, 
[o. B.l I waited upon the stationer, who came first 
m my way,delivering the letter as from Governor Keith. 

* I don't know such a person,' said he ; but, opening 
the letter, ' O, this is from Biddlesden. I have lately 
found him to be a complete rascal, and I will have 
nothing to do with him, nor receive any letters from 
him.' So, putting the letter into my hand, he turned 
on his heel, and left me to serve some customers* I 
was surprised to find these were not the Grovemor's 
letters; and, after recollecting and comparing cir- 
cumstances, I began to doubt ms sincerity. I found 
my friend Denham, and o^ned the whole affair to 
him. He let me into Keith's character; told me 
there was not the least probability that he had written 
any letters for me ; that no one, who knew him, had 
the smallest dependence on him, and he laughed at 
the idea of the Q-ovemor's giving me a letter of credit, 

* having,* as he said, * no credit to give.' " • . . . 
" But what," exclaims the old man, speaking of this 
his very great reverse, " shall we think of a &ovemor 
playing such pitiful tricks, and imposing so grossly 
on a poor, ignorant boy P It was a habit he had 
acquired. He vdshed to please every body; and, 
having little to give, he gave expectations. He was 
otherwise an ingenious, sensible man, a pretty good 
writer, and a good governor for the people, though 
not for his constituents, the proprietaries, whose in- 
structions he sometimes disregarded. Several of 
our best laws were of his planning, and passed during 
his administration." * 

Thus kindly does the injured man himself extenuate 
the man who had so falsely and faithlessly played 
with him ! Perhaps nothing is so peculiar to Prank- 

♦ Autobiography, pp. 70, 72- 
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lin*s character as this continued willingness to over- 
look the faults, and, at the same time, to severely 
task his own. How often we find him saying, " This 
was a great erratum; would it were corrected!" 
and the like. 

Disappointed in the expectations he had been led 
to form, there was dire necessity for some immediate 
attention to pecuniary matters. • He first entered 
Palmer's printing-house in Bartholomew Close, and, 
after continuing in that pla<;e for about a year, he got 
into a still larger printing-house, near Lincoln' s-Inn 
Eields, "Watt's, where, for a long period, he led an 
unconifortable life on account of the envy his fellows 
bore him, for his exclusiveness and eccentricity. 
His good friend Denham, who seems to have been 
ever at hand with good advice, now held out a hand 
to the young man, and, knowing his desire to re- 
turn to his i^tive count^,he offered him a situation 
as clerk in his store. " The thing pleased me ; for I 
was grown tired of London, remembered with pleasure 
the happy months spent in Pennsylvania, anif wished 
again to see it ; therefore immediately agreed on the 
terms of fortv pounds a year, Pennsylvania moneys ; 
less, indeed, than my present gettings as a composi- 
tor, but affording a better prospect." 

At his arrival in Philadelphia, on the 11th October, 
1726, he saw Keith " waUdng in the streets as a com- 
mon citizen. He seemed a little ashamed at seeing 
me, and passed without saying anything." His con- 
nection with Mr. Denham was unfortunately termi- 
nated early in 1727, by the death of that gentleman. 
Keimer was once more the resource of Pranklin, and, 
however doubtful the special and occasional behaviour 
of that person was, it is certainly true, that Pranklin 
was not a little indebted to him. "With him he worked 
for a considerable period, leading a life of labour, but 
also of some utility and enjoyment. 

Of Franklin's capability for anything at an emer- 
gency, a circumstance, mentioned by himself, at this 
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time, will show : — ** Our printing-house often wanted 
BortB, and there was no letter foundry in America ; I 
had seen types cast at James's, in London, but mth- 
out much attention to the nvatter; however, I con- 
trived a mould, and made use of the letters we had as 
puncheons, I struck the matrices in lead, and thus 
supplied, in a pretty tolexable way, all deficiencies. 
I also engraved several things on occasion ; made the 
ink ; I was warehouseman, and, iu short, quite & fac- 
totum.*** 

In another place, he ohserves, **Tbe New Jersey 
job was obtained, I contrived a copper-plate press for 
it, the first that had been seen in the country ; I cat 
several ornaments and checks for the bills." 

But Keimer's jealousy was again excited by this 
universality of talent; he perceived a rival of no 
common powers, whose simple habits saved him 
money, and whose quiet and unassuming manners 
gained him friends. The thought of his own idleness 
stung Keimer, when he saw his workman's patient 
assiduity and application, and he sought an opportu- 
nity of dismissing silently the reproaching young 
man. The crisis came, and in this manner : — ^*' At 
length a trifle snapped, our connection ; for a great 
noise happening near the court-house, I put my head 
out of the window, to see what was the matter. 
Keimer, being in the street, looked up, and saw me, 
called out to me in a loud voice and angry tone, to 
mind my business, adding some reproachful words, 
that nettled me the more for their publicity, all the 
neighbours who were looking out on the same occa- 
sion being witnesses how I was treated. He came 
up immediately into the printing-house, continued the 
quarrel ; high words passed on both sides, he gave me 
the quarter's warning we had stipulated, expressing a 
wish that he had not been obliged to so long a warn- 
ing. I told him his wish was unnecessary, for I would 

* AntobiQgrapby, p. 91. 
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leave him that instant ; and so, taking my hat, walked 
out of doors, desiring Meredith [a fellow-workman], 
whom I saw below, to take care of some things I le&j, 
and bring them to my lodgings.'* 

With this Meredith Pranklin now entered into a 
partnership, and establishing themselves at Burling- 
ton, they received much encouragement. It is at 
this time that Eranklin more especially speaks of his 
religious views, which, sobered down by the continual 
contemplation of Qod's goodness and forecast upon 
this earth, had at length arrived to that state of sub- 
mission and humility to which, at some time or other, 
the most unlimited freethinker must arrive. Chris- 
tianity, individually exemplified, is not invested in 
special creeds, but in unexpressed, but very distinct, 
notions. 

" Before I enter upon my public appearance in 
business, it may be well to let you know the then 
state of my mind, with regard to my principles and 
morals, that you may see how far those influenced the 
future events of my life. My parents had early given 
me religious impressions, and brought me through my 
childhood piously, in the dissenting way. But I was 
scarce fifteen when after doubting, by turns, several 
points, as I found them disputed in the different books 
I read, I began to doubt the Eevelation itself. Some 
books against Deism fell into my hands ; they were 
said to be the substance of the sermons which had 
been preached at Boyle's Lectures. It happened that 
they wrought an effect on me quite contrary to what 
was intended by them ; for the arguments of the 
Deists, which were quoted to be refuted, appeared to 
me much stronger than the refutations; in short, I 
soon became a thorough Deist. My arguments per- 
verted some others, particularly Collins and Ealph ; 
but each of those havmg wronged me greatly, without 
the least compunction, and, recollecting Keith's con- 
duct towards me (who was another freethinker), and 
my own toward Yemon and Miss Bead, which, at 

BS 
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timeB, gsre me great tioiible, I b^an to suspect that 
tills doctnoe, thougli itmight be Ime, was not ^eiy 
useful. My London pamphlet, printed in I72i9 idiieh 
had for its motto these lines of Ihyden:* — 

^ Whaterw U is Bght Bizt purblind man 
Saw biit a part o* the cbain, the nearest Imks: 
His eyes not carrying to that equal beam. 
That poises all abore; ** 

and -which, bom the attributes of God, his imfinite 
wisdom, goodness, power, oonduded tiiat nothing 
oould possibly be wrong in the world, and that vioe 
and Tirtue were empty distinctions, no sndb. things 
existuig, appeared not now so dever a performance 
as I once thought it ; and I doubted wh^Jier some 
^rror had not insinuated itself unperceived into my 
argument, so as to infect all that followed, as is 
common in metaphysical reasons. 

^ I grew cons^moed that truth, mneait^^ and, infe- 
^rUy in dealings between maai and man, were of the 
utmost impoortance to the felicity of life; and I 
farmed written xesoluticms, which stall remain in my 

* The following parallels fiwm *' Pope's Essay on Man" -wiU, o 
coarse, recur to the reader's memory. 

^*Tifl but a part we see, «nd sot a ^riiole.*' 

iflad^gain:— 

' Cease then, nor Order Imperfecdon aacme: 
Our proper bliss depends on what w« blame. 
Enow ti^ own p(Hnt: this kind, l&m due degree 
' Of blindness, weakness, Heay'n bestows on thee. 
Submit — In this, or any other sphere, 
Secmre to be as blest tis ihon canst bear: 
Safe in the band of one di^osing Pow^, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hoar. 
All Nature is hnt Art, miknown to thee; 
All Chance, Direction, which thou canst AOt sacj 
All Discord, Harmony, not nnderstood; 
AH jnuiaal EtiI, universal Good: 
And spite of Pride, in erring Reason's wj^Sa^ 
One tntf^is clear, Whatever is, bnght.'' 
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journal book, to practise them ever while I lived.* 
Bevelation had indeed no weight with me as such ; 
but I entertained an opinion that, though certain 
actions might not be bad because they were forbidden 
by it, or good because it commanded them, yet, pro- 
bably, those actions might be forbidden because they 
were bad for us, or commanded because they were 
beneficial to us in their own natures, all the circum- 
stances of things considered. And this persuasion, 
with the kind hand of Providence, or some guardian 
angel, or accidental fayourable circumstances and 
situations, or all together, preserved one, through this 
dans:erous time of youth, and the hazardous situations 
I w^ Bometimes in amo^g rtrangen, lemote from the 
eye and advice of my fither, free from any wilful 
gross immoraUty or injustice, that might have been 

* An abstxaet of these 'nitnes I tabjoin from another part of 
lus Life: — 

** 1. Temperanoe. — Eat not to dnlxiev; drink not to elevation. 

" 2. Silence. — Speak not but what may benefit others or joor- 
self; avoid trifling conversation. 

^ 3. Order. — ^Let all your things have their places; let each part 
of yoor business have its time. 

** 4. Resolntion. — Resolve to perform what yon ooght; perform 
without fail what yon re8<dve. 

^ 5. Frugality. — Make no expense but to do good to others or 
yourself; that is, waste nothing. 

** 6. Industry. — ^Lose no time; be always employed in something 
lueful; cut off all umieoessaiy actions. 

"■ 7. Sincerity. — Use no hurtful dec«t; think innocently, and 
justly; and if yon speak, speak accordingly. 

** 8. Justice. — ^Wrong none by doing injmies, or omittiog the 
benefits that are your duty. 

^ 9. Moderation. — ^Avoid extremes; forbear resenting injuries 
flo much as you think they deserve. 

" 10. Cleanliness. — Tolerate no nncJemiliiiew in body, clothes, 
or habitation. 

"XI. TranquOlity. — Be not disturbed at tEifles, or at accidentf, 
common or unaToidable. 

« 12. Chastity. 

^ 13. Humility. — ^Imitate Jesus and Socrates.'* 

How truly like Poor fiicfaard axe these adminble maxims! 
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expected from xnj want of religion. I say wilful, 
because the instances I have mentioned had some- 
thing of neeemty in them, from mj jouth, inexpe- 
rience, and the knavery of others.*'* 

Betuming to Philadelphia^ they found their presses 
and types arrived, and commenced business ; their 
partnership was but nominal, for Meredith was unfit 
to manage such a concern, and in 1730, they parted. 
Tune and space will not admit of our going carefully 
through Franklin's struggles; it is sufficient to say 
that industry and economy joined to strict justice, 
were the foundation of those fortunes which proved so 
enduring. 

In 1730, he married his old love. Miss Bead, who 
had seen him when he came into Philadelphia, 
munching the three memorable rolls. With her he 
led a happy life, for in addition to her kind affectionate 
heart, she possessed qualities which render a home at- 
tractive. jPrugaliiy, prudence, quick execution, noise- 
less activity, these oistinguished ner, and she had many 
virtues and CTaces besides. 

In 1732, fbranklin established his newspaper, and 
in the same year he commenced that excellent . series 
of works passing under the.title.of "Poor Bich&rd's 
Almanack," and which he continued for twenty-five 
years. Nor did he neglect the attainment of 
knowledj^e. 

''I had begun in 1733 to study languages ; I soon 
made myself so much a master of the French, as to be 
able to read books in that language with ease. I then 
undertook the Italian. An acquaintance who was 
learning it, used often to tempt me to play chess with 
him. Finding this took up too much of the time I 
had to spare for study, I at length refused to play any 
more, unless on this condition, that the victor in every 
game should have a right to impose a task, either of 
parts of the grammar to be got oy heart, or in trans- 

* Autobiography, pp. 96 — 98. 
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lations, whicH tasks the vanqmshed was to perform 
upon honour before our next meeting. As we played 
pretty equally, we thus beat one another into that 
language. I afberwards, with a little painstaking, ac- 
quired as much of the Spanish as to read their books 
also." * 

His progress in the world was now rapid. In 1736, 
we find him clerk of the General Assembly, and here 
one remarkable saying of Franklin with reference to 
his political sentiments, deserves attention: — "A young 
man who had likewise some friends in the Assembly, 
and wished to succeed me as their clerk, acquainted 
me that it was decided to displace me at the next 
election; and he, through good-wiU, advised me to 
resign, as more consistent with my honour than being 
turned out. My answer to him was, that I had read 
or heard of some public man who made it a rule never 
to ask for an office and never to refuse one when 
offered to him. * I approve,' said I, * of this rule, and 
shall practise it with a small addition : I shall never 
cLsh, never refuse, nor ever besign" an office. If they 
wiU have my office of clerk to dispose of it to another, 
they shall take it from me. I wiU not by giving it up, 
lose my right of some time or other mafing reprisal 
on my adversaries.' I heard, however, no more of 
this ; I was chosen again imanimously as clerk at the 
next election." 

The next year he was elected to the office of de- 

Suty post-master general at Philadelphia, although 
urmg the whole of this time Franklin still continued 
a printer. We see also that his opinion was of weight 
with reference to the social conduct of the city. Ke- 
formation in the city watch was one of his first at- 
tempts, and in a short while it succeeded. The next 
idea was the establishment of the " Union Eire Com- 
pany," and it is therefore to him that we owe the 
institution now so familiar to us as Fire Insurance, 

* Autobiography, p. 154. 
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although it was not then in its present form, bdng at 
that time merely a companj which undertook to atop 
conflagrations hj prpmpt assistance. 

"My business," he tells us, '^waa now eaostantty 
augmenting, and my drcumstanoes growing daflr 
eaSTr, mytewspaper^ having become vlry pr^fitabte, 
as being for a time almost the only one in this and 
the neighbouring provinces. I experienced, too, the 
truth oi the observation, ^that after getting- the first 
hundred pounds, it k more easy to get the second,' 
money itself being of a proliflc natinre.'^ In 17 4A^ 
having turned his attention to scientific affairs, he 
founded the '^ Philosophical Society " of PhiLadelphiay 
which at the present day is in an ever-inereasing state 
of prosperity. At the same time he was active in the 
defence of his country against the arms of Spain and 
!France, and aided the cause by the pen and the sword, 
still continuing his useful endeavours for the advance- 
ment and enlightenment of society. He was in full 
play, and his attempts were ever crowned with partial 
or complete success. Education also occupied him, 
and indeed there is not a single question agitated 
now, on which his works might not with great profit 
be consulted. The result of his attention to the edu- 
cation of youth was the University of Philadelphia^ 
and down to 184f4, the old house in which his aca- 
demy was first carried on, might yet be seen in Fourth 
Street, as his elegant biographer tiie Bev. Hastings 
Weld informs us * 

In the summer of 1752, he first brought to bear tlie 
invaluable discovery of the laws of electricity, as ap- 
plied to thxmder-'gufits and the northern ligh&. 
Gk>iQg into the fields, accompanied only by his son, 
and with no other instrument but a. kite, he eon^ 
neeted the string of the latter with a key which he held 
in his hand, and on applying his knuckles to it, some 
light sparks flashed from the key. Aa Baneroftt 

* Autobiography, p. 189. 

t " History of the United States," v<d. ii. p. 971. 
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observes, '^ He did not cease till he Itad made the light- 
niiig a household pastime, taught his family to catch 
the subtile fluid in its inconceiyabljiamd leaps hetweeit 
the earth aod iske sky, and compiled it to give* wam- 
ingof its passage by the harmless mtgmg of bells.'* 

we have bow followed the life of Benjamin IVanfc^ 
lin through all its earliest struggles-; we have seen. 
his destitution, we hare watched his gradual rise ; we 
have beheld his confidence in Gk)d unshaken, h^ 
early trials only consoHdatiBg and con&rmmg hi» 
trust in the Almighty Being who watches oyer UiS, 
and orders everyidiing for the best. It is not within 
the scope of tiiis work to pursue farther his career ; 
emnigh to say, that his later life only bore out the 
promise that his striTing youth offered. He neyer re- 
laxed the arm of succour, Kom the moment that he had 
any power within him to assist. If the youth of great 
benefactors be interesting, it is likewise- certain that 
their old age is fraught with lessons of vast import- 
ance to humanity ; and it may be the willing laDoup 
of the present writer, at some future period, to show 
in what way the old age of great men is ei signiS- 
caince to man. Surety it i» a mistaken notion to 
imagine, that because a man is old that he is neces- 
sarily of no farther use in this world ! Eespect, vene- 
ration, almost worship, was shown to* the aged in 
ancient times. These latter days, which boast such 
high dmlization, do not evince an unprovement in social 
relations by denying that pre-eminence of the elder 
part of the eommxmity. Every age has its distinct 
office; and no age ought to be devoted to anything 
else but its office. We do not use a spade or pickaxe 
to knock nails ; why should we use young men for 
offices which can be better filled by the old? This 
young theory is certainly overstretched in it» apphea- 
ticm at th& pres^it day. Let me advise- youn^ 
people to confide in the old for some degree ot 
counsel. The young loving, love with other love 
true, and yet not so prudent. 
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The following remarks, from the pen of the best 
historian of the United States, may aptly conclude 
the raresent arfcide : — 

''with placid tranquillity, Benjamin Eranklin 
looked quietly and deeply into the secrets of nature. 
His clear understanding was never perverted by 
passion, or corrupted by the pride of tneory. The 
son of a rigid Calvinist, the grandson of a tolerant 
Quaker, he had, from boyhood, been familiar, not 
only with Ideological subtleties, but with a catholic 
respect for freedom of mind. Sceptical of tradition 
as the basis of fJEiith, he respected reason rather than 
authority ; and after a momentary lapse into fatalism, 
escaping from the mazes of fixed decrees and free- 
will, he gained, with increasing years, an increasing 
trust in uie overruling providence of God. Adhering 
to none ' of all the rehgions in the colonies,' he yet 
devoutly, though without form, adhered to religion.' 
But though lamous as a disputant, and having a 
natural aptitude for metaphysics, he obeyed the 
tendency of his age, and sought, by observation, to 
win an insight into the mysteries of being. Loving 
truth, without prejudice and without bias, he dis- 
cerned intuitively the identity of the laws of nature 
with those of which humanity is conscious ; so that 
his mind was like a mirror, in which the universe, as 
it reHeefced itself, revealed her laws. He was free 
from mysticism, even to a fault. His moraUty, re- 
pudiating ascetic severities, and the system which 
enjoins them, was indulgent to appetites of which he 
abhorred the sway ; but his affections were of a calm 
intensity ; in all his career, the love of man gained 
the mastery over personal interest. He had not the 
imagination which inspires the bard or kindles the 
orator; but an exquisite propriety, parsimonious of 
ornament, gave ease of expression and graceful sim- 
plicity even to his most careless writings. In life, 
also, his tastes were delicate. Indifferent to the 
pleasures of the table, he relished the delights of 



music and harmonj, of which he etdarged tfce instru- 
ments. His blandness of temper, his modesty, the 
benignity of his manners, made him the favourite of 
inteUigent society; and, with healthy cheerfulness, 
lie derived pleasure from books, from philosophy, 
from conversation, — ^now calmly administerinff conso- 
lation to the Bo^ower, now indulging in the ex- 
pression of light-hearted gaiety. In his intercourse, 
the universality of his perceptions bore, perhaps, 
the character of humour; but, while he clearly 
discerned the contrast between the grandeur of the 
universe and the feebleness of men, a severe be- 
nevolence saved him from contempt of his race, or 
disgust at his toils. To superficial observers, he 
might have seemed as an alien from speculative truth, 
limiting himself to the world of the senses ; and yet, 
in study, and among men, his mind always sought, 
with unaffected simplicity, to discover and apply the 
general principles by which nature and aflBurs are con- 
trolled, — ^now deducing from the theory of calorics 
improvements in fire-places and lanterns, and now 
advancing human freedom by firm inductions from 
the inalienable rights of man. Never professing en- 
thusiasm, never making a parade of sentiment, his 
practical wisdom was sometimes mistaken for the 
offspring of selfish prudence; yet his hope was 
stedfast, like that hope which rests on the Bock of 
Ages, and his conduct was as unerring as though the 
light that led him was a light from heaven. He 
never anticipated action by theories of self-sacrificing 
virtue ; and yet, in the moments of intense activity, 
he, from the highest abodes of ideal truth, brought 
down, and applied to the affairs of life, the sublimest 
principles of goodness, as noiselessly and unostenta- 
tiously as became the man who, with a kite and 
hempen string, drew the lightning from the skies. 
He separated himself so Httle from his age, that he 
has been called the representative of materialism; 
and yet, when he thought on religion, his mind 
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passed beyond idiance on sects to faSA in €hid; 
when he wrote on politics^ be founded the fbeedoi& of 
his eoimtiT on principles tibat know no dumge ; wheai 
he tamed an obeerring eye on nsfenrey he passed 
always from tiie effect to &e caose, from individual 
appearances to mnrersal laws ; when he reAeeted on 
histoiy, his philosophic mind fennd gladness and 
lepose in the dear anticipatkBi of tiie progr^a of 
humanity/* » 

* Bmerofty yqL li p^ 971, tq;^ 
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" At the very time of the Congress of Aix la Cha- 
pelle^, the woods of Virginia sheltered the youthful 
Geob&e 'Washen'qtob", the son of a widow. jBom by 
the side of the Potomac, beneath the roof of a "West- 
moreland fermer'a cottage, almost from infency Ms lot 
had been the lot of an orphan : no academy had wel- 
comed him to its shades^ no coUege crowned him with its 
honours ; to read, to write, to cypher, — ^these had been 
his degrees in knowledge. Ana now, at sixteen years 
of age, in quest of an honest maintenance — intolerable 
wit, cheered onward by being able to write to a school- 
boy friend, * Dear Biehard, — A doubloon ia my con- 
stant gain every day, and sometimes six pistoles.* 
Himself his own cook, having no spit but a forked 
stick, no plate but a large chip, roaming over spurs of 
the Alleghanies, and among the banks of the Mar- 
douli; alive to nature, and sometimes spending the 
whole of the day in admiring the trees and richness 
of the land ; among skin-clad savages with their scalps 
and rattles ; or uncouth emigrants, that would never 
speak EngHsh; rarely deeping in a bed; holding a 
be«r-&kiQ a splendid conch ; glad of a restrog^place 
for the night upon a Mtfcle hay, straw, or fodder, and 
often camping in the forests, when the places nearest 
the fire was a happy luxury; this survivor in the 
woods, with no companion Wt his unlettered asso- 
ciates, and no implements of science but a compass 
and chain, contrasted strongly with the imperial mag. 
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nificence of the Congress of Aiz la Chapelle. And 
yet God had selected not £[aunst, nor Newcastle, not 
a monarch of the house of Hapsburg nor BimoYer, 
but the Virginian stripling, to give an impulse to 
human affisurs, and, as far as events can depend on 
individuals, had placed the rights and the destinies of 
countless millions in the keeping of the widow's 
son."* 

Such is the emphatic language in which the most 
elegant historian of America has summed up the early 
destinies of that youth to whom America owes so 
much. Whatever may be the feelings or prejudices 
with which we view the question of the separation of 
her interests from that of the mother country, it is 
now in vain to recall or lament over events, which 
must be looked upon as preordained by a Providence 
which shapes the fates and watches over the interests 
of every nation beneath heaven. It is now of no nse 
to vent querulous reproaches upon our transatlantic 
brethren for a secession of which we were ourselves the 
cause. It little avails to talk theory respecting inter- 
national duty, when we have already transgressed b 
our own relations to our neighbours.t AH that can 
be hoped for is, that civilization will produce, and cos- 

* Bancroft, Tol. ii. p. 1038. 

t ^ For every man of sense and virtne, insurrection must be i 
solemn act, — ^the breaking np of established order, the xindertakini 
to establish a new one in its place. The most far-seeing jnen 
measure all the consequences. The most determined woald treoabl 
in the depths of their souls if they knew all the peril. Indepe 
dence was not the premeditated design, not even the wish of t] 
colonies. Some daring and penetrating minds saw it in the di 
tance, or desired it after legal resistance had reached its linxl 
The American people neither aspired to it nor urged tlieir leads 
on to it. 'In spite of all your talk about your loyalty, you Am 
ricans,' sud the illustrious Lord Camden, as early as 1759, 
Franklin, ' in spite of your boasted affection for England, I kn< 
that some day you will cast off the ties which bind yoa to her, a 
wUl nuse the flag of independence.' ' No such idea,' replied Frai 
lin, ' exists, or will get into the heads of the Americans, unless i 
^naltreat them very scandalously.' • That is true, and it is p 
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tinually' strengthen, a bond of unity far stronger than 
can ansa out of any assumed right of one state to 

cisely one of the caiues I foreaeei and which will bring that event 
abont' 

**Lord Camden prophesied truly: English America was scanda- 
lonslj maltreated; and nevertheless, in 1774, even in 1775, hardly 
a year before the declaration of independence, and when it was be- 
coming inevitable, Washington and Jefferson still wrote thus: — 

*^ WaMtgton to Ct^tam Machemie, — * Yon are taught to believe 
that the people of Massachusetts are a people of rebels, in arms for 
independence, and what not. Let me tell yon, my dear friend, yon 
are deceived, greatly deceived. I can bear witness, as a fact, that 
independence is neitiher the wish nor the interest of that colony, nor 
of any other on the continent, separately or collectively; but, at 
the same time, you may make certain that none of them will ever 
submit to the loss of those privileges, of those precious rights, which 
are essential to the happmess of evexy free state, and witiiout which 
liberty, property, life, are deprived of every security.' 

"Jefferson to JIfr. Eandofyh. — * Believe me, my dear sir, there is 
not, in all the British empire, any man who more cordially che- 
rishes the union with Great Britain than I do. But, by the God 
that made me, I would cease to exist rather than accept that union 
on the terms proposed by Parliament And in this, I believe, I 
express the sentiments of America. We are not in want of motives 
or means to declare and maintain our separation. Only the will 
18 wanting; and it is growing daily by little and little under the 
fostering care of our king.' 

** George III., in truth, pledged and enraged, sustained, even 
urged on his ministers and parliament in the contest. In vain new 
petitions reached him, always loyal and respectful without hypo- 
crisy; in vain his name was always kept in mind, and commended 
to God, according to custom, in the religious services. He took no 
heed either of the prayers addressed to him, or of those offered to 
heaven in his behalf; and the war was carried on by his orders, 
unskilfully, without any strong and well-combined effort, but with 
that hard and haughty obstinacy which destroyed in men's hearts 
affection as well as hope. 

" Evidently the time was come when power loses its right to 
fidelity; when that of nations to protect themselves by force, when 
they no longer find in established order safety or redress, springs 
forth — a fewfnl and unknown time, which no human knowledge 
con foresee, which no human constitution can regulate, which, 
Devertheless, at times starts into existence, marked by the hand 
divine. If the trial which then commences were absolutely inter- 
dicted; if from that mysterious recess in which it dwells this great 
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patronize or domineer over another, and tbat a geoe- 
rouB riyaliy in the arte of peace may prodnoe that 
unbroken union which the most successful war— tlie 
most decLBiTe battle — must Tainly he looked to to 
achieve. 

T%ie boyhood of Waahington is strongly fflustratiTe 
of his after career. Even his very deficiencies an^ 
want of opportunity seem to have been favourable to 
the developm^it of the tlK»ough manlinesB of prin; 
ciple which became the leading characteristic of all 
hifl conduct, both public and private. Had he enjoyed 
a more r^[ned and elaborate education, the native 
j&eshness of his mind might have been rendered les^ 
acutely aenaible to the plain, distinet separation f^ 
right nom wrong; he might have become the accot 
plished diplomatist, skilled in the quips and guiles i 
a court, but he could never have become the fibrf 
of America. To say the truth, an elaborate educatiiS 
is seldom favourable to the cultivstioii of patriotii 
feelings. Conservatism and excessive re&iement h^ 
a natural connection, and it is hence, perhaps, 
the greatest statesmen have rarely posseased m^ 
more than a practical education. 

It was pre-eminently so with (jfeorge Washingtol 
Descended from a family of ancient respectability as 
consideration, he nevertheless experienced the iaed 
able consequence of his father having lefl; EnglaJ 
for the banSis of the Potomac. Left early to the c^ 
of an affectionate mother, whose '^good sense, assidmi 
tenderness, and vigilance, overcame every obstacl< 
and whose noble exertions were rewarded in the glfl 
of her son — a glory which she was permitted to 1 
hold — he obtained all that the rough educati<^ 
system of the southern provinces could then besi^ 

cooial ri^ did not mgh Bpoii the souls ewa of those poi 
which d€foj it, hoag ago tliA human raee, sank tmder the f 
iMwuld hftve lost all dignity as ivell as happiness." — Gvi 
Wmhmgton,^llS,vi. (Rooliedge's Edition.) 
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That, however, was but little. Ab his biographer* 
lias observed, ''the thioness of population, and the 
broad line which separated the rich from the poor, 
prevented ihe establifihineiit of schools upon such a 
basis as would op^i the door of instruction to all 
daBses, and thus prepare the way for his/her semina- 
Ties of leammg. toi^meii des^d &<F the learned 
professionB, whose parents could afford the expense, 
were occasionaUy sent to England. But the planters 
generally sought no othier education for their sons 
than such as would £t them to be practical men of 
buBiiieBS. In a few cases, this was derived from a 
private tutor ; in oilers, from a teacher of the com- 
mon schools, whose qualMcalions would naturally be 
limited to the demands of his employers, and who was 
seldom competent to impart more than the simplest 
elements of knowledge. When he had inculcated the 
mystenes of reading, writing, arithmetie, and keeping 
accounts, his skill was exhausted, ami the duties of his 
Tocation were fuMUed. If his pupils aspired to hi^er 
attainmeixts, they were compeliea to leave their mas- 
ter behind, and find their wav without a guide.*' 

In such a school we should fed littie surprise if the 
phvBic^ heidth of our hero had fared better tiian the 
cultivation of his mental Acuities. His constitution 
was robust, hk form noble and manly, and from the 
earliest youth he gave free bent to his taste for manly 
sports. He would marahal his companions into bat- 
talions, and go through exercises, at which those, who 
knew not ike frcture defender of their iiberties in the 
dasbing, forward boy, might have smiled ; and which 
might, nevertheless, have suggested to seme more 
tiimknig minds Ihe great fact, ^lat -what is noble and. 
manly in boyhood wiU ever, if not blighted in the bud, 
bring forth richer and mightier fruits, when the ro- 
mance of childhood haspamed away,and ike great but 
mysterious ftKst, the world, JieB befoie the adi^ntorer. 

« SpttU'Iil«iirmiiiiiigtOB,ToLip.flw 
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It has been observed by a recent author * tbt 
"when we consider the state of things prevailing 
among the best families of Virginia at that timej'K^ 
see at once that it was an auspicious field for thek- 
mation of a character like that of Washingtoa. B 
ancestors belonged to the best-bred class ofthepopQ' 
lation of the mother country, and they brought m 
them, in their emigration to America^ a high iegi0 
of social and intellectual cultivation. Their charati 
teristics had been transmitted from geueiatiou^ 

feneration, and had not been effiiced or diluted, t^^ 
eightened and strengthened by the drcmnstoaces^ 
theur new abode. The large tracts of land they o^ 
the independence of life and manners belonging; ^ 
community of planters, the hospitality that leig^ 
among them, and all the interestmg romantic featoi 
and details of wilderness scenery and experience, co 
tributed the elements of a noble manifestation of el 
racter. Whoever analyzes the particulars of tb 
manner of life, and considers the peculiarities of t^ 
condition, will perceive that they were favourable i 
singular degree, to moral, social, intellectual, 2Siij 
sical development ; and will be prepared to apprefl 
and account for the extraordinary amount of tali 
force, and influence, which, from the beginning, 
been exhibited in Virginia and the surrounding ^ 
nies, and which has not yet ceased to attract thf 
miration, and affect the condition, of the Amei 
people.'* 

In plain words, Washington was ^'nature's 
gentleman," and even his early life shewed tha 
waa not unmindful of her favours, or lax in his e 
to improve and enhance them. The ronoLanti^ 
triotism, which the people and country arov\n<3 
must have early engendered, was no irregular 
petuous, Erencmfied passion; it was not the f( 
which prompts men to riot and inefficient resi 

* Upham'ft Lifb of WashingtOD, voL L p. 17. 
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of exkting authorities; but a stedfast perception of 
the genuine rights of nations, founded upon a distinct 
and common-sense view of the mutual duties of man- 
kind to one another. "With him, new thoughts were 
' not a sufficient reason for £resh measures. He be- 
i lieved that even the conventionalities of life have a 
i certain value, and claim a corresponding respect. 
f Nor was his plain education unfavourable to the 

s"" development of his mind in its noblest capabilities. 
; It may be doubted whether half our Ghreek and Latin 
^ students ever look to the 9pirit of the authors they 
y read, and whether the noblest writings of antiquity 
f/ conduee greatly to forming a pubHc character adapted 
y to the circumstances of latter days. It will be an- 
V swered, that mankind is always the same, and that 
,? example, as set forth in history, is the best teacher. 
^ But th»e are certain practical qualifications required 
fC in every public man, without which a cabinet must 
$ degenekte into an empty display of pedantry and in- 
. <^ competency. Few persons would wish to see a king 
'y, like James I. on the throne again. "Washington 
y. (without knowing to how great an end he was la- 
1.^ bouring), learnt early the principles of the education of 
' ;•; a true business man — ^in the best sense of the word I 
^jij; mean — of a gentleman capable of taking an interest 
'u; in the most common matters of every-day life, and of 
^^ meeting every probable exigency of the moment. 
^^ " Hk maauBcript school-books, from the time he 
'. ^ was thirteen years old, have been preserved. He had 
^ already mastered the difficult parts of arithmetic, and 
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^x these books begin with geometry. But there is one 

of a previous date, which deserves notice, as giving an 

jj insight into the original cast of his mind, and the 



•^ v^ of a previous date, which deserves notice, as giving an 
!^ insight into the original cast of his mind, and the 
•^^ subjects to which his education was directed. It is 
f^^ ^singular that a boy of thirteen should occupy himself 
iH^^in studyiQg the dry and iutrieate forms of business, 
U^ .tvvhich are rarely attended to till the ^airs of life call 
is^them into use, and even then rather as an act of 
ifi^ necessity than of pleasure. But many pages of the 
f c 
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manuscript in question are taken up witk eopieB of 
what he calls IForms of Writing, such as notes of 
hand, bills of exchange, receipts, bonds, indentures, 
bills of sale, land warrants, leases, deedis, and wills, 
written out with care, the prominent words in large and 
varied characters, in imitation of a clerk's hand. 
Then follow selections in rhyme, more distinguished 
for the sentiments they contain, and the religious 
tone that pervades them, than for their poetical 
beauties. 

" But the most remarkable part of the book is that 
in which is compiled a system of maxims and regu- 
lations of conduct, drawn from misceUaneous sources, 
and arranged under the head of ' Bules of BebaTiour 
in Company and Conversation/ Some of these arc 
unimportant, and suited only to form the habits of a 
child ; others are of a higher import, fitted to soften 
and polish the manners, to keep alive the best affec- 
tions of the heart, to impress the obligation of the 
moral virtues, to teach what is due to others in the 
social relations ; and, above all, to inculcate the practice 
of a perfect self-control. 

" Li studying the character of "Washington, it is 
obvious that this code of rules had an influence upon 
his whole life. His temperament was ardent, his 
passions strong, and, amidst the multiplied scenes ol 
temptation and excitement through which he passed, 
it was his constant effort, and idtimate triumph, tc 
check the one and subdue the other. His intercoms 
with , men, private and public, in every walk ani 
station, was marked with a consistency, a fitness ti 
occasions, a dignity, decorum, condescension, ani 
mildness, a respect for the claims of others, and i 
delicate perception of the nicer shades of civilitj 
which were not moire the dictates of his native goo 
sense, and incomparable judgment, than the firuits c 
a long and unwearied discipline."* 

He left school in the autumn preceding his sixteent 

* Sparks, p 6, sqq. 
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birthday, havmg obtained a fair knowledge of geome* 
try and surveying. For that latter art he ever enter- 
tained a hearty affection, and so much so, that it 
eventually became his profession, until greater duties 
claimed his attention. Erom his. earulst youth he 
had a passion for neatness and accuracy in everything 
\ he did. His papers and copybooks exhibited a care 
* in this respect which would have made the mouths of 
advertising schoolmasters water. As a boy, he was 
' as free from slovenly habits as he afterwards showed 
himself in riper years. If a mistake occurred while 
^ writing, he was not to be satisfied by a clumsy erasure, 
'^ and a series of blots. Patiently and carefully he 
( would obliterate all traces of the mistake, till the 
' most careful eye could scarcely discover that any error 
' had been committed. If he drew a diagram, it was 
^ exquisitely true and delicate in its details ; if d farm 
'' was to be sold, a full statement of particulars was 
^ thought insufficient, imless a satisfactory plan ^ave a 
^ dear idea as to the extent, situation, and condition of 
^ every square yard of land included in the treaty. 
i^: While he was still at school, a project had been en- 
tertained which, had it been put in execution, would 
^ have been fraught with consequences the extent of 
f' which we can scarcely calculate. His eldest brother, 
^ Lawrence, had gained some distinction as an officer in 
^ the late war, and, looking upon the British navy as 
^; the easiest road to military distinction, he obtamed 
'^. for our hero a midshipman's warrant, in the year 
ifi| 1746, when he was fourteen years of age. The objec- 

tions of his mother, however, fortunately prevented. a 
£^ step which might have made our hero a respectable 
^ officer, but would never have been fraught with such 
^] wondrous results, both in his own career, and in the 
- J fortunes of America. 

^ On leaving school, he went to live at Mount Vernon, 

1 with his brother Lawrence. The territory between 
the Potomac and Eappahannock rivers belonged to 

if Lord Fairfax, with whom George Washington speedilj^ 
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eontntcted a 'wann intimacnr. He was booh efltrasteEi 
with the responsible task of stirreying the large domain 
of that noblemBii, and for three jeazs he was employed 
in a continued series of open-air adventuzeB. His 
bold disposition and vigorous fiame rendered bim 
rec^ess of danger. Whether the swollen stxeam or 
mountarn rapid was to be forded,the mountam dimbed, 
or the thi<»: underwood of the forest penetiflted, 
he went on -steadily, caring nought for the fearful 
animals he might encounter, and Naming the liabits 
of the rude backwoodsmen, in a manner which had no 
little effect upon his subsequent warlike arrangi^neiits. 
"Among them," it has been observed, "he spent > 
large paxt of his time, from his siscteenth to his nine- 
teenth year. They were scattered here and there 
over the tracts of country he was exploring and sra- 
veying. Their smoke was seen at distant intenak 
curling up from the bosom of the forest. PrequentlT 
he found shelter from the night and the storm in their 
log^houses. He became acquainted with their vie^ 
of life, their manners and habits; and when, in tlie 
course of events, an army was to he formed, made up 
to a considerable extent of men of this descriptioii; 
and deriving its chief physical and moral energy £^^ 
them, he was found qualified, as no other leacN 
character of the revolution was, to command it' 
Among them he brought to perfection those manlj 
exercises in which he had always been skilled" 
amongst them he became a consummate master d 
horsemanship, two anecdotes illustrative of which I 
^U give in the language of m. TJpham. 

•" It is related that, when a youth, there was, belong 
ing to his jnother's estate, a young horse, so wil4 
furious, and powerfdl, that no one could be found ablf 
or wiQing to venture to break him. Several fitrong 
and experienced men had been thrown and baffled is 
ihe attempt. The circumstances were mentioned to 
Oeorge, and he resolved to try his hand with the colt 
Vhe experiment took place in the presence of ^ 
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Dumber of witnesses. He succeeded, by the usual 
stratagems, in decoying the animal near enough to> 
enable him to spring upon his back. Instantly the 
horse leaped into the air, and dashed around the field, 
tossing, flinging, and kicking with the greatest violence 
and rapidity. George kept hi& seat firmly and steadily. 
The enraged and frantic creature flew Irom point to 
point, plunging, rearing, and foaming. But it was all 
in yain; Washington still maintained his position, 
and could not be dislodged. At last, the noble 
animal, whose spirit was as indomitable as that of his. 
rider, gave one desperate and mighty bound, and fell 
dead to the earth. 

" It is also related, that when he assumed the com- 
mand of the revolutionary army, at Cambridge, he 
took, a fancy to a horse of the most admirable pro^^ 
pertiea and bearing, and made appHcation for the 
pimihaBe of him. The owner was unwiUing to seU. 
While engaged in a conference on the subject, 
Washington: mounted the animal, and rode up and 
down the street several times. The horse seemed to 
feel the dignity of his rider ; he pranced to and fro, 
and caracoled from side to side, exhibiting, in every 
motion of neck and limb, the most perfect forms of 
grace and strength. As he pawed the ground, and 
trod the earth, and' tossed nis flowing mane, the 
owner was so struck with admiration at his appear- 
ance, at the superior aspect he presented when 
mounted by so matehless a horseman^ and at the 
perfect adaptatioti there was between the noble steed 
and the noble rider, that he exclaimed, upon Wash-^ 
ington's dismounting — ' Sir^ you shall have the horse 
on your own terms. He is the horse far you, and no* 
other man is fit to ride him.'"* 

To continue in the words of the same author : — 
" His mode of life made him acquainted with the 
character, habits, and modes of warfare of the North 
American Indians. Along the whole interior frontier. 

♦ Upham, p. 2r. 
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of the Bntish colonies, there was no snbject wbich 
contributed so much to the conversation of the people, 
as their relations to the savage tribes which hoveied 
about their settlements. Every iaxwlj, and almost 
every individual, had been made to feel their power, 
and there was no end to the varieties of their expe- 
rience of Indian prowess and revenge. The history of 
humanity presents few situations more crowded with 
the elements of romantic interest and peril, than a 
family, brought up in the forms of European civiliza- 
tion, pushed out oeep into the wilderness, surrounded, 
for an immense distance, by a pathless forest, cleanng 
a small spot for cultivation, rearing a rude dwelling of 
logs, remote &om the comforts and enjoyments of 
society, beyond the reach of the sound of kindred 
voices, where no aid or protection from the world 
could be extended to them, and called to the exercise 
of incessant vigilance, courage, and endurance, by tbe 
vicinily and occasional assaidts of a wild and terrible 
race of men, bearing towards them, at best, no great 
degree of good- will, and artfully instigated to acts of 
violence and vengeance. The shades of deep forests 
are awful enough in themselves ; but how powerfoHy 
must they have impressed the imagination, when 
their impenetrable recesses were the abodes, and their 
gloomy soUtudes the lurking-places, of a dread enemf- 

" While living, as Washington did, so much of & 
time, with people who had thus been brought into 
contact witn the aboriginal tribes, and meeting and 
mixing with the Indians themselves, he acquired & 
thorough knowledge of dealing with them, which was 
afterwards of great service to him, in both hia militazj 
and civil administration. 

" But perhaps the chief benefit he derived from this 
mode of life, was the skill it gave him in estimating 
and embracing in his contemplation, the features of a 
wide-spread country. While passing from river to 
river, measuring the extent of plams, valleys, and 
forests, scaling mountains, fording streams, and re- 
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ducing them all to accurate scientific draughts and 
tables, he was acquiring a skill which is one of the 
last accomplishments of great generals, and, in all 
other cases, has been the result of a long experience 
in the conduct, arrangement, and disposal of wide- 
spread armies. His eye became accustomed and 
practised to taking in, at a single glance, large tracts 
of country, in all their dimensions, proportions, dis- 
tances, bearings, and aspects, precisely as they were, 
so that he was prepared to direct the movements of 
an extended or scattered army, in such manner as to 
avail himself of the advantages of the different features 
of the landscape, and bring his forces into positions 
where they would be favoured by the natural objects 
of the scenery, whether river, mountain, meadow, 
forest, or morass." 

Guizot has well observed, that " "Washington was 
of that active and bold temperament which delights 
in the adventures and perils which a grand and 
savage nature raises against man. He had the 
strength of body, the perseverance and the presence 
of mind which make him triumph over it. He even 
felt, at his entrance into life, a somewhat presumptu- 
ous confidence. ^ I can affirm that I possess a con- 
stitution robust enough to support the hardest trials, 
and resolution enough, I flatter myself, to dare all 
that man can.' 

''With such a temperament war was likely to 
agree better than huntins or travelling. The moment 
the occasion offered, he tiirew himseli' into it with an 
ardour which, at the commencement of life, does not 
always reveal capacity as well as inclination. In 
1754, George II. had read to him, they say, a 
despatch which the governor of Virginia had trans- 
mitted to London, in which young Major Washing- 
ton finished the account of his first battle with this 
expression: — 'I heard the bullets whistle; there is 
something charming in the sound.* ' He would not 
say so/ observed the king, 'if he had heard many.' 
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Washington waa of the king's opinion ; for when tbe 
major of the Virginian militia was hecome the geneiai- 
in-chief of the United States, some one having asked 
him if it was true that he had made use of Qie ex- 
pression, — * K I did so,' replied he, * I must liave 
been very young.' But his yoimg ardour, at once 
serious and serene, had the authority of ripened age. 
From the very first, he loved in war, much above the 
pleasure of the combat, that grand employment of 
mtelligence and will armed with force for a noble 
purpose, that powerful mingling of human action an(i 
of fortune, which seizes and enraptures the bffeiest 
as well as the simplest spirits. Bom in the first 
ranks of colonial society, educated in public schools, 
in the midst of his fellow-countrymen, he reached 
their head quite naturally ; for he was at once their 
superior and their equal ; formed by the same habits, 
skilled in the same exercises, a stranger, like them, to 
every elegant instruction, to eveiy learned pretension, 
and asking nothing £ot himself^ only displaying in the 
public service that ascendency which a penetrating 
and sagacious mind, an energetic and caLm character, 
always acquiros in a disinterested' position^" 

In 1754, he was just entering mto society and the 
career of arms. From this epoch he ia eminently t^<5^ 
American ; the fiEuthful and superior representative ot 
his country ; the man who will comprehend and who 
will serve it the best, whether it is to negotiate or to 
battle for it, to de&nd or to govern it. 

In 1759, elected for the first time tothe hoijse of 
representatives of the citizens of Virginiaj at the 
moment when he took his place in* the hall, the 
speaker, Mr. Epbinson, expressed to hn%.in vivid aiii 
splendid terms, the gratitude of the assembly for the 
services he had rendered his country.. "Washington 
arose to return thanks for this great honour; but 
such was his^ agitation, that he could not utter ft 
word : he blushed, stammered, trembled. The ^eaker 
came to his assistance. " Be seated, Mr. Washii^^' 
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ton," said he, " your modesty equalfl your valour, and 
that surpasses all t^e powers of expression at my 
oommand." In fine, in 1774, on the eve of the great 
struggle, coming out of the first congress which had 
"been formed to prepare for it, Patrick Henry, one of 
the most ardent republicans of America, replied to 
those who asked hun who waa the first man in the 
congress: — "If you speak of eloquence, Mr» Eut- 
ledge, of South Carolina, is the greatest orator; but 
if you E^eak of a solid knowledge of things and dear 
judgment, Colonel Washington is inoontestably the 
greatest man of the assembly." 

NevoEtheless, even eloquence put aside, Washing- 
ton had not those brilliant and extraordinary qualities 
which,, at the first glance, strike the human imagina- 
tion ; he was not one of those restless spirits, ever 
eager to shine, dragged reckles^y onwsffd by the 
seeming grandeur of their thought or of their 
passion, and perhaps wasting and exhausting the 
riches of their talents, before either occasion or ne* 
cessity calls for their employment. Washington 
aspired not to the admiration of men. His spirit so 
fiiTQ, his heart so high^ were nevertheless profoundly 
calm and modest. Capable of raising himself to a 
level with the greatest destinies, he might have re- 
mained ignorant of his own powers, without sufferings 
i^erebv, and might have fidund in. the culture of his 
lands mil satis&ction and employment of those mighty 
fiaculties which ware- destined to suffice for the com- 
mand of armies and the- foundation of a government. 

"But," continues Quizot,. "when the occasion 
came, when the necessity arrived, without efibrt on 
his own part, without surprise in others^ or, rather, aa 
we have just seen, answering i^eir expectations, the 
sagacious planter was a great man. He had in a sur 
perior degree those qualities which in active life make 
men capable of ^at things. He placed implicit 
faith in nis own opinion, and' acted resolutely up to it, 
without fearing the responsibility* 
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"It is cliieflj the weakness of people's opinionfl 
which makes that of their conduct, for man acts 
much more on the strength of what he thinks than 
from any other motive. As soon as the quarrel arose, 
Washington was convinced that the cause of liis 
country was just, and that to a cause so just, in 
a country already great, success could not be want- 
ing. To conquer independence by war, nine yeais 
were necessary ; to found the government by policr, 
ten ^ears. Obstacles, reverses, enmities, treasons, 
public errors and slackness, personal unpleasantness 
abounded, as he passed on, under the steps of Wash- 
ington, through that long career. Not for one mo- 
ment was his faith or hope shaken. In. the worst 
seasons, when he had to hearten himself a£;ain8t his 
own dejection, he said: — 'I cannot but hope and 
believe that the good sense of the people will finally 
prevail over its prejudices. ... I cannot think 
that Providence has done so much for nothing. . • 
The great Sovereign of the universe has conducted 
us too long and too far on the road of happiness and 
glory to abandon us in the midst. By our folly and 
our bad conduct we may occasionally lose the way; 
but I have a confidence that there remains in us 
enough good sense and virtue to bring us back to the 
right way before we are altogether lost.' 

" And later, when from that France, which had bo 
well sustained him during the war, embarrassments 
came to him during his presidency, perils more fo^ 
midable than war, when Europe, in utter disorder, 
weighed as heavily on his mind as America, and as- 
tonished him, he still knows how to believe and to 
trust. *The rapidity of the revolutions is not less 
surprising than their magnitude. How will they end ? 
Only the great Buler of all things knows. Confiding 
in His wisdom and in His goodness, we can safely 
leave the issue with Him, without fatiguing ourselves 
to penetrate what is beyond human knowledge, only 
takmg care to acquit ourselves in the part assigned 
us, so that reason and our conscience may approve.' 
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" The same energy of conviction, the same fidelity 
to his own judgment, which he hore into the appre- 
ciation of things in general, axicompanied him in the 
practice of affairs. A mind wonderfully free, rather 
by strength of just reasoning than by riches and flexi- 
bility, he received his ideas &om no one, did not adopt 
them on any prejudice ; but, on aU occasions, formed 
them himself, by the simple view or attentive study 
of facts, without any interference or influence, always 
in direct and personal relation to actualities. 

"Thus, when he had observed, reflected on, and 
fixed his idea, nothing disturbed it ; he never allowed 
himself to be stirred or fixed by the ideas of others, 
neither by the.desire of approbation nor by the fear 
of contradiction, in a state of continual doubt and 
fluctuation. He had faith in God and in himself. 
' If any power on the earth could, or if the Great 
Power above the earth pleased to raise the standard 
of infallibility in matters of political opinion, there is 
not a being among the inhabitantd of this globe who 
would more thankfully have recourse to it, as long as 
I should remain the servant of the public. But as I 
have never until now found a better guide than 
upright intentions and an attentive examination of 
things, as long as I shall watch over events, I shall 
conduct myself after these maxims.* 

"!From the first," proceeds this impartial critic on 
English and American history, "the task of "Washing- 
ton revealed itself in its extent and 'its complexity. To 
make war, he had not alone to create an army. Even 
the creative power was wanting for this work, already so 
difficult. The United States had no more a government 
than an army. The Congress, a mere phantom, a false 
unity, had not the right, could not, dared not, did not, 
do anything. Washington, from his camp, was obliged, 
not only to beseech incessantly, but to suggest mea- 
sures, to indicate to the Congress what itself had to do to 
accomplish its work, in order that all were not an empty 
sound, Congress and army both. His letters were 
read in session, and became the text of deliberations — 
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deliberfttions full* of inexperience, of timidity, oT dis- 
trust. Thej contented themselves with appearances 
and promises. Matters were referred to the local 
governments. The military power excited ahum. 
Washington replied respectfully, obeyed, then insisted, 
demonsteated the falsehood of appearancea, the neces- 
sity of a real force in this power of which they had 
granted him the title, for this army which was desired 
to vanquish. Intelligent, courageous men, devoted to 
the cause, were not wanting, in this assembly so Hitle 
accustomed to govern. Some w^it to the camp, saw 
with their own eyes, talked with Washington, brought 
back with them the authority of their observatioiis 
and coimcHs. The assembly became enlightened, 
strengthened, gained confidence both in itself and in 
its general. It decreed the measures, conferred on 
him the powers of which, he had need. He then en- 
tered into corre^ondence, into negotiation wilh the 
local governments, assembUea, conmiittees, magistrates, 
citizens, merely placing the &ctB under their eyes^ in- 
voking their good sense, their patriotism, profiting^ 
for the public service, of his personal friendships, con- 
dilating democratic jealousies and the susceptibilities 
of vanity, keeping his rank, speaking commandingly 
but without ofensivenesB^ and with a persuasive mo- 
deration ; marvellously skilled, amidst the most pra- 
dent concessions to human weakness, in influencing 
men by honest sentiments and by truthi" 

When first the Congress, and then the different 
States, had given him the elem^ita necessary to 
form an army,, still the work of the war had not yet 
begun, as the army did not yet exist. There also he 
^iCQuntered complete inexperience, utter want of 
unity, a morbid, passion for individual independence, 
and a dangerous confliot of patriotic intentions and of 
anarchical instincts* There also it was necessaxy ''to 
ally discordant elements, retain elements always ready 
to dissolve, to enlighten, persuade, act by way m 
managemeiit and iofiuence ; in short, attain, without 
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compTomising his dignity or power, the moral adhesion, 
the fi:«e concuirence of his officers, even of his 
soldiers." 

Washington may not have given those glittering 
proofs which, in Europe, have made the renown (tf 
great captains. Operating with a little army, on an 
immense space, miHtary operatione on a grand scale, 
and great battles, were perforce out of the range of 
his warfare. But his recognised superiority, pro- 
claimed by his companions, nine years of war, and 
his final success, are proofs which nobly vindicate his 
claims to glory. His personal valour was brilliant, 
even rash, and he abandoned himself to its impulse 
more than once with the wildness of grief. More 
than once the American militia, seized with terror, 
took to flight, and brave officers gave their lives to 
teach courage to the soldiers. In 1776, on a similar 
occasion, Washington indignantly refused to quit the 
field of Ijattle, making every effort to retain the fugi- 
tives with his example, and even with his hand. 
"We have madej" wrote General Qreene on the 
following morning, " a wretched retreat, and in great 
disorder, thanks to the wretched conduct of the 
militia. . . The brigades of Fellows and Parsons 
took to flight before fifty men, leaving his Excellency 
almost alone, forty yards jfrom the enemy, and so 
desperate at the infamous behaviour of the troops, 
that he longed to get kiUed with all his heart." 

Besides, he knew something yet nobler and more 
difficult than to make war : he knew how to govern. 
War was for him only a means, constantly subordinate 
to a general and definitive view, the success of the 
cause, the independence of the country. When, in 
1798, the prospect of a possible war between the 
United States and France disturbed him at Mount 
Vernon, now tending to old age, and loving his 
repose, he wrote to Mr. Adams, his successor in the 
government of the republic, " I can easily see that, 
II we enter into a serious contest with France, the 
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war will be essentially different from that in wliicli we 
were formerly engaged. In that time a prudent back- 
wardness, to let the enemy wear themselves out tmti] 
we were better provided with arms and disciplined 
troops to fight them, was the natural and wise plan. 
Now, if. we have to do with the French, we must 
attack them at every step." 

'' In this system of a sharp, aggressive war, which 
he proposed for adoption at the age of sixty-six, 
twenty-two years previously, in the strength of man- 
hood, neither the advice of some of the generals, his 
friends, nor the calumnies of others of them, his 
rivals, nor the complaints of the States ravaged bj 
the enemy, nor the popular clamour, nor the desire of 
glory, nor the entreaties of the Congress itself— 
nothing could induce him to engage. ' I know mj 
unfortunate position. I know that much is expected 
from me. I know that without troops, without arms, 
without provisions, without anything necessary for 
soldiers, one can only do next to nothing. And, which 
is very vexatious, I know I cannot justify myself in 
the eyes of the world but by declaring my wants, 
divulging my weakness, and doing harm to the cause 
I support. I am resolved not to do so. . . My situ- 
ation is at times so distressing that, if I did not study 
the public good more than my own ease, I should 
have long ago put everything on the cast of the dice.' 

" He persisted during nine years. Only when the 
length of the struggle and the national weariness 
brought on a dejection too nigh akin to apathy, he 
resolved to strike a blow, to run some striking hazard, 
to let the country feel the presence of its army, and 
revive men's hearts a little. It was thus that, in 1777, 
he fought the battle of Germantown. And when, in 
the midst of reverses patiently endured, they asked 
him what he would do i£ the enemy continued to ad- 
vance ; if Philadelphia, for example, were taken, * We 
will retire beyond the Susquehanna river, and thence, 
if it is necessary, into the Alleghany mountains.' 
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" To this patriotic patience, he joined another, still 
more meritorious, He saw without ill-temper, 
without jealousy, the successes of his Heutenants. 
And more, whenever the public service rendered it 
advisable, he largely afforded the opportunities and 
means. Admirable disinterestedness, rare in the 
greatest souls, as wise as noble in the midst of the 
envious susceptibilities of a democratic society, and 
which, perhaps, it is permitted us to hope, was in him 
accompanied by a deep interior trust in the ascend- 
ency of his glory. 

"When the horizon was clouded, when repeated 
checks and long sujQferings seemed to compromise the 
general, and provoked disorders, cabals, hostile in- 
sinuations, soon a mighty voice was audible — the 
voice of the army, which covered Washington with 
its affectionate respect, and placed him out of the 
roach of blame, above every enmity." 

To attempt to give anything like an adequate view 
of Washington's policy, whether in peace or war, 
would be neither more nor less than to write the 
history of our relations with the United States during 
the whole period of his generalship and presidency. 
We may, however, take some notice of the noble 
tranquillity which regulated his whole proceedings. 
Qreat as he was as a general, he looked upon war as 
the greatest of necessary evils. He had no morbid 
love of so-called glory, he was no gambler in the 
lives of other men. In fact, he was by nature a good 
citizen, and an upright gentleman. Circumstances 
compelled him to be a soldier, and he was not found 
wanting. 

It was a happy time for Washington when, at the 
close of the nme years' war, he returned to his own 
fireside. After a long lapse of strugdes and diili- 
culties, in which there were few kindred spirits to aid 
him by their counsel, and throughout which he had 
had as severe a contention with discontent and ill- 
feeling at home as in the immediate dangers of the 
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field, we may well believe the genuine delight witli 
which he sought the tranquillitj of domestic life. 

He was now occupied in all the practical duties fo: 
which his early education had so eminently quaMed 
him. He improved the system of cultivation on }as 
lands, decorated his house, and, deeply mindful of tk 
local interests of Yirginia, he traced the plan of that 
great interior navigation, from the east to the west, 
which was one day to give to the United States the 
half of the New World. He sought to meet the 
educational deficiencies of the country by founding 
schools ; while his spare moments were given to the 
arrangement of his papers, and to the maintenance o: 
an extensive correspondence, and the lighter and 
more genial duties of hospitality. "It is my wish," 
he wrote to one of his faithful friends, a few days 
after his return to Mount Yemon, " that the affec- 
tion and mutual esteem which have been sown bj 
our hands, and grown up nmidst the tumult of public 
life, should not wither and die in the calm of retire- 
ment. We ought rather to beguile our evening hours 
by cultivating those beautiful plants, and developing 
them in all their bloom, before they are transplanted 
to a happier region." 

But this pleaaing tranquillity was not destined to 
be of long duration. The confederation, so lately 
formed, began to betray symptoms of unsoundness; 
mutual animosity was sapping the very roots of that 
alliance which alone could be productive of general 
safety; national debt pressed beavily; taxation was 
irregular and inadequate ; trade and agriculture were 
sinking fast, and a reign of anarchy and discontent 
seemed looming in the future. The mind of our 
hero was painfully aflfected by this -sad state of things; 
and in bitter terms he lamented that the fruits of 
toil and bloodshed «eemed likely to slip from their 
hands, and that peace and «eciuity were only to be 
purchased by fresh struggles. *' G-od of goodness ! " 
exclaimed he, on leamiug the troubles in Massachu- 
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settSy '%what is man that lie has so much inconsisteiicj 
and want of faith in his conduct P It is but yester- 
day that we were shedding our blood to obtain the 
constitutions under which we live — constitutions of 
our own choice, of our own making ; and now we 
draw the sword to overthrow them ! The .thing is so 
inconceivable, that I can hardly believe it real, on per- 
suade myself that I am not in a dream. ... In 
forming our confederation, we have probably had too. 
good an opinion of human nature. Experience teaches' 
us that, without the intervention of some coercive 
power, men neither adopt nor execute the measures 

best calculated for their own happiness 

From the elevated point we had reached, to have 
fallen so low, is a mortification indeed ! . . . De- 
ploring, as I have so often done with the bitterest 
grief, the death of our poor friend General Q-reene, I 
have often of late asked myself if he himself woiild 
not have preferred to quit the world in the manner he 
did, rather than to share in the scenes which, too 
probably, his countrymen will have to deplore." 

But, sad as was the appearance of matters, a 
brighter prospect was at hand. The quiet and tem- 
perate policy of Gteorge "Washington began to be the 
subject of reflection, and his love of order and union 
— ms unwillingness to see America degraded in the 
eyes of the world by her own internal maladministra- 
tion — ^above all, his stedfast, yet prudent and fore- 
seeing views of national independence — all these feel- 
ings began to give tone to the opinions of the wiser 
heads, and to cool the passionate temerity and doubt- 
ful enthusiasm of young political adventurers. Scarcely 
had four years elapsed smce the peace that had sanc- 
tioned the conquest of their independence, when a 
national convention assembled at Philadelphia, on 
the 14th of May, 1787, with the mission of reform- 
ing the federal government. Washington was chosen 
President. " Prom the 14th of Majr to the 17th of 
September, deliberating every day with closed doors, 
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and under the most sagacious, as well as tlie purest 
inspirations which have ever presided over such a work, 
it made the constitution whien has for fifty years ruled 
the United States of America. The 30th of April, 
1789, at the ^ame time that the Constituent Assem- 
bly was opened in Paris, Washington, elected by an 
unanimous vote, swore, as President of the ^Republic, 
to keep and put into active operation the constitution 
which nad just been created, in presence of the great 
powers to which it had given existence. 

''Never did any man ascend to the Bummit hj 
more rightful means, nor in virtue of a more universal 
wish, nor with a more extensive and acceptable influ- 
ence. He hesitated much. On quitting the com- 
mand of the army, he had openly declared, and had 
sincerely promised himself, that he would live in 
peace, a stranger to public affairs. To change his 
destinies, to sacrifice his tastes and his repose, for a 
very imcertain success, perhaps to be blamed for in- 
consistency and ambition, was an immense effort for 
hira. The Congress delayed in assembling ; the election 
of Washington to the presidency, though known, was 
not yet officially announced to him. * For my part,' 
he wrote to his friend Henry Knox, * this delay may 
be considered as a respite. I tell it you in confidence, 
for among people I should not get credit, all my steps 
towards the seat of government will be accompanied 
by feelings similar to those of a condemned person 
going to the place of execution; so much it goes 
against my gram, now in the evening of a life almost 
entirely consumed in public cares, to quit a peaceable 
abode, to plunge myself in an ocean of difficulties, 
without that degree of political science, without those 
talents, those inclinations, which are necessary to hold 
the helm.* The message came ; he set out. * To-day, 
on the 16th of April, at ten o'clock, I bade adieu to 
Mount Vernon, to private life, to domestic happi- 
ness; and with a heart weighed down with more 
sorrowful feelings than I can express, I set out for 
New York, resolved to serve my country in obedience 
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to its call, but with little hope of answering its ex- 
pectations.' His journey was a triumph ; upon the 
road, in the towns, the whole population ran out and 
applauded while they prayed for him. He entered 
New York, escorted by commissioners from the Con- 
gress, on a bark elegantly decorated, which had 
thirteen pilots for rowers, in the name of the thirteen 
States, in the midst of an immense concourse in the 
port and on the shores : his interior disposition re- 
mained the same. * The movement of the boats,' says 
he, in his journal, ' the decking out of the ships, the 
music, the roar of cannon, the shouts of the people 
resounding to the sky, whilst I went along the quays, 
.filled my soul with painful instead of pleasing senti- 
ments ; for I thought of the scenes altogether differ- 
ent which perhaps would take place some day, in spite 
of the efforts I snould have made to do good.' 

" Nearly a century and a half before, upon the banks 
of the Thames, a similar throng, like demonstrations, 
had accompanied Cromwell to "Westminster, pro- 
claimed Protector to the EepubliQ of England. 
^What crowds! what shouts!' said his flatterers; 
and Cromwell replied: 'There would be a great 
many more if they were taking me to be hanged.' " 

Aid now, having brought Gkorge Washington to 
the culminating point of his greatness, we must 
briefly advert to the conclusion of his life, not the 
least interesting, nor the least fondly remembered 
passage of his history. 

The course of true politics, like that of true love, 
never ran smooth ; and it may be doubted whether 
many men have experienced more of abuse and an- 
noyance than befell Washington during the latter part 
of his administration. The distressing nature of the 
relations between America and her parent-state, ag- 
gravated (it must with sorrow be confessed), by the 
arbitrary character of our own policy — the divisions in 
bis own cabinet, and the desertion of many of those 
to whom he had looked for assistance and support — 
above all, the spleen and violence vented upon him by 
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the press; such were the harassments whicb, even 
despite the addresses of his conntryinen, made Wash- 
ington resolve to retire to that calm privacy of life 
which is perhaps the best and happiest rewara of the 
good and great. 

His resolution was now .taken. He did not even 
allow it to be discussed. Even now, after more than 
forty years, that memorable farewell address — where- 
with, returning into the ranks of the people he had 
governed, he shed on them the last rays of his ma- 
tured wisdom — is still a subject of remembrance, and 
almost of popular tenderness. 

'' Washmgton was in the right to leave public af- 
fairs. He had entered into them in one of those mo- 
ments, at once difficult and favourable, when nations, 
assailed by perils, coUect all they concentrate of wis- 
dom and virtue to surmount them. He suited the 
position admirably. He had the ideas and the feel- 
ings of his epoch, without fanaticism or slavish sub- 
mission. Old times, their institutions, their interests, 
their manners,, inspired in him neither hate nor 
regret. His thoughts and his ambition did not dart 
impetuously forward into the future. The society in 
the midst of which he Hved was in accord with his 
taste and reason; He trusted in its principles and 
in its destiny, but with an enlightened and temperate 
confidence, by a sure instinct of the eternal principles 
of social order. He served it with sympathy and in- 
dependence, with that mixture of faith and leiai* which 
is wisdom in the things of this world as well as before 
0-od. By that, more than anything, he was fit to 
govern it : for two things are necessary to democracy 
for its repose and success ; it must feel itself at once 
loved and repressed — ^it must believe in the sincero 
devotion, in the moral superiority, of its chiefs. Only 
on these conditions is it ruled while developed, and 
may hope to take place among the durable and 
glorious forms of human association. It is the 
honour of the American people, at this epoch, to have 
comprehended and acted on those principles. It is 
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the glory of Washington to have been their interpreter 
and instrument. 

" He did the two greatest things which it is per^ 
niitted man to attempt in policy : he maintained the 
independence of his country by peace, which he hat 
conquered in war ; he founded a jfree government, in 
the name of the principles of ord^r, and by re- 
establishing their empire. 

" When he quitted affairs, both works were accom- 
plished. He could enjoy the fruits: for it matters 
little, in designs so lofty, what labour they have 
cost. There is no sweat which is not dried by such a 
wreath on the forehead where God places it. 

" He retired freely, a conqueror. Even to the end, 
his policy had prevailed. He was able, if he had 
chosen, still to preserve the direction of the state. 
He had for his successor one of his most faithM 
friends, whom he had himself marked for the 
office."* 
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And now, having concluded my list of examples, I 
may perhaps be permitted to say a few words on their 
application, especially as far as my younger readers 
are concerned. 

It is a too common mistake to suppose that a child 
has little or no shdre in the formation and development 
of its own character. Many people regard their 
children as intellectual machines, and suppose that a 
certain amount of education, bestowed, perhaps, with 
but little reference to natural inclination, is all that is 
to be expected from them — is, in short, the whole 
duty they are called upon to fulfil. Others leave their 
children to themselves for a long period, and trust to 
nature to fill up the deficiency which their own 
neglect has created. Both these systems (if, indeed^ 

♦ Guisot 
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either conduct deseirea the name of system) are 
danfi^erouslj prejudicial. A dogmatical tedious course 
of learning is no better guarantee for the efficient 
training of a youth, than a neglected earlj education 
is a means of giving originality and independence to 
his mind. Early ignorance is too frequently the pre* 
cursor of the most perseyerins bigotry ; and if we 
were to seek for the germs of half the wild theories 
which have changed good men into public nuisances, 
and taught the too-easily learned lessons of irreligion 
and revolution, we should find an easy solution of the 
problem in the neglected childhood of those who have 
been thus unhappily distinguished in the world's 
history. 

But there is something cheering in the contempla- 
tion of the g^at fact (already, it is hoped, sufficiently 
exemplified in the preceding memoirs) that man is, 
to a great extent, the creator of his own disposition, 
and, even in defiance of the most opposing circum- 
stances, the founder of his own opportunities and 
fortunes. If we compare the early lives of any two 
men who have attained the same results in similar 
pursuits (say, for example, Newton and Galileo), we 
shall find that an equal, sometimes a greater, measure 
of success is vouchsafed to the man whose early 
opportunities received least stimulus from the kindly 
encouragement of those around Lim. Youth loves 
praise ; it is the natural, and often the only reward 
of man's earliest efforts. And yet we find youth 
struggling successfully through the lore of arche- 
ology, or the intricacies of mathematics, even when 
there lacks a single word of encouragement — ^a single 
glance of sympathy and approbation. 

Too much encouragement, indeed, has oftentimes 
proved fatal to youths of the greatest promise. The 
approbation of friends has led them either to over- 
exertion of the abilities which have won approval, or 
to the more dangerous evil of conceit, and consequent 
deterioration. It may seem an unkindly act to 
"damn with faint praise" the spirited exertions ot 
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those wlio are developing into tbe vigorous boyhood 
of intellect, which is the parent-source of precocity — 
it may seem jaundiced and ill-humoured to treat clever 
boys merely as boys — ^but it is a very cruel kindness 
to elevate them into an imaginary manhood. " Old 
young men " are sometimes useful to themselves, but 
seldom agreeable to others. There is a beauty in the 
pure simplicity of youth, which can never be lost 
without leaving traces of the deficiency ; and if this 
purity of heart be amiable in a young man, how much 
more is it loveable in a child! The early life of 
Mozart is pre-eminently interesting in this respect ; 
the misfortune was, that once a chud he was always 
a child. Neither nature nor education did its whole 
duty in ripening and pruning his exuberant and en- 
thusiastic disposition. 

If we womd behold the sad spectacle of nature 
overdoing her own duties, in the too rapid develop- 
ment of juvenile intellect — ^feeding the bright but 
evanescent flame at the expense of the fragile body — 
the lives of Candiac de Montcakn and Pascal present 
painful examples. Would we, on the other hand, 
witness the advantages derived from steady but tem- 
perate training — firm, yet moderate discipline — and a 
union of the study of the heart as well as of the 
mind — the life of Niebuhr must be a delightful and 
happy subject for contemplation. But the ^prand 
lesbon to be gained from the study of juvenile biogra- 
phy, is the teachableness of youth — ^its ready suscep*- 
tibility, whether of good or evil impressions, and the 
necessity of such a training as mav neither leave 
nature to run riot in unproductive luxuriance, nor 
stint her fair and lawful exertions by mere conven«> 
tionality, and by the accumulation of dogmatical 
rather than intellectual knowledge. It is not too much 
to say that children are taught many unhealthful 
prejudices, long before they have acquired the power 
to discriminate between prejudice and reason. The 
same efi'ect, to wit, an intolerance of the opinions 
and conduct of others, is aa easily produced by 
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neglect as by oyer-education. Many a mind is depmed 
of the power of thinking naturally, simply because no 
means nave been adopted to show what is the re^ 
and proper duty of nature ; license and vehemence of 
opimon nave beeif suffered to take the place of morality; 
dogmatism has usurped the place of lorbearance ; and 
the intellectual ignorance of the child has become an 
element of mischief, when it has ripened into perse- 
cution and active aggression. 

At the present time — ^when education is a subject 
of discussion both for high and low — ^when even oui 
universities can no longer involve themselves in a 
worn-out prescript of respectability, and when the 
exigencies of humanity at large, rather than the 
vested interests of a few persons, form the matter for 
consideration — the study of the lives of the departed 
great becomes as much a duty as a pleasure. Huma- 
nity demands a higher standard of knowledge for all 
classes, and will no longer be satisfied with the scantj 
medium of teaching which may be derived from mere 
patronage. The me of many a working* man, of the 
lowest grade, might be brought forward in proof of 
what we assert ; and the " pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties " draws many of its most powerfiil illus- 
trations from the lives of the lowly. 

I may close my remarks with expressing the hope 
that the advanced, and still advancing, condition of 
literature (especially of periodical literature) may 
continue to furnish materials to form the youne: minds 
of this and succeeding generations to a wJiolesom 

•eatness. While real and genuine information is 

jely and truthfully furnished to the people at laxge, 
even the demoralizing publications, by which some few 
unfortunate men seek to Frenchify the morals of our 
poor, will gradually find their level ; and, cast out jfrom 
the reach of youth, will corrupt only the corrupt, 
demoralize those only, on^whom sin and disgrace have 
already laid their hands. 
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